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No Through Road 


7 WO things provide the harsh content of politics in. 1951: the 

threat of Russian aggression and the renewed difficulties in 
balancing Britain’s overseas trade. The formula by which they are 
dealt with in “ One Way Only,” the pamphlet written by Mr Aneurin 
Bevan and his sympathisers, turns out to be disarmingly simple. 
Assume that these two problems are even now only half the size every- 
one else thinks they are, and that with a magic touch of real Socialism 
they would soon disappear altogether. Then it is easy to promise 
more than Mr Attlee and Mr Gaitskell can ; it is even possible, with 
a hint of (among other things) 50,000 more houses a year of the 
current size and cost, to rival the Tories with their 100,000 houses 
to be achieved in part by cheese-paring economies in size and 
standards. 

The formula rests on well-worn precedents, but that does not 
guarantee its propaganda success. Indeed, Mr Bevan’s pamphlet is 
probably dangerous less because of its direct challenge to the Right- 
wing leadership of the Labour party than because it betrays the Left 
wing. Nothing would do more to revitalise British politics than a 
realistic expression, in relation to the contemporary world, of some- 
thing of the inspiration that lay behind the old movements of protest. 
Enough injustice has survived the arrival of the welfare state ; enough 
new injustice, indeed, has crept into the welfare state ; enough sloth 
and bureaucracy and inefficiency have accumulated round it. There 
is plenty of material for protest, and here is the natural function of a 
democratic, non-Communist group on the Left of the Labour party. 
The importance of “One Way Only” is finally to demonstrate that 
the existing group is incompetent for the task, not only because Mr 
Bevan is too personally ambitious—which was well known—but also 
because the group is doctrinally too rigid, because it is as determined 
to live conservatively in the past as amy reactionary. Unfortunately 
Mr Bevan is just big enough to crowd out the possible competitors 
in a poor field. It requires no inhuman detachment to see that British 
politics as a whole is the poorer in consequence. 


The Labour party could hardly be more receptive to ideas from 
a genuine Left wing. It is only too conscious of disillusionment, of 


_ @ lost dynamic, of the need for new ideas and new men. But it will 


be hard put to it to get any precise idea of the “one way” along 
which Mr. Bevan would like to lead it. The pamphlet contrives to 
tell very little about either the nature or the direction of the road. 
The most innocent may suspect that the reticence is deliberate—that 
in fact the paving is uneven from the start and the road soon peters 
out altogether. But whatever the obscurity of his advice to the Labour 
party, Mr Bevan’s personal road has proved to be the obvious one. 
Twelve weeks ago he resigned from the Government on the ground 
that its defence programme was too big to be practicable ; however 
regrettably, it was, according to Mr Bevan in April, “ already dead.” 
In fact the walls of Jericho did not fall to the trumpet ; Mr Bevan 
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has not given up the attack but he has had to look round 
for new weapons. Recognising implicitly, if not 
explicitly, that his first position was untenable, he now 


Says not so much that a heavy rearmament is impracti- 
cable as that it is unnecessary. 


The Russians are not, Mr Bevan has discovered, as 
bad as people suppose ; they are weaker and less bellicose. 
The pamphlet offers only one pretence of an argument 
in support of this faith—the fact that in 1948, when the 
last war was only three years away, the Kremlin did not 
risk an attack on another Communist state, Tito’s 
Jugoslavia. What that has suddenly come to prove 
about Russian policy in 1951 is obscure but in any case 
irrelevant. Mr Bevan does not deny that Russia is liable 
to indulge in what the pamphlet calls “ adventures ” and 
he does not deny (though he blinks at) the obvious fact 
that the immediate strength of the West is too small to 
provide an effective guarantee that adventures will be 
deterred. But if there has to be some rearmament to 
meet a present danger, then plainly its main point lies in 
its being as quick as possible and such adjectives as 
“ breakneck ” and “ hysterical” are so much emotional- 
ism, quite inconsistent with Mr Bevan’s own analysis. 
The real scope for argument is about the eventual scale, 
not the present speed, of rearmament ; and this is a 
technical question demanding clear-headed judgment. It 
is not, on his own avowal, a matter for Mr Bevan but for 
the smaller minds of the despised experts at the Treasury. 

Most of the great decisions in human history are simple. 

They demand more of courage than of ability. They reach 


down and tap the inexhaustible reservoirs of spiritual sus- 


tenance which are never reached by intellectual ingenuity 
alone. 


Whatever this may mean (and there is a strangely 
Hitler-like quality in its elevation of intuition against 
reason), it certainly does not suggest that nicely calculated 
questions of whether Britain should in three years spend 
£3-6 billion or {4.7 billion on defence are the real stuff 
of politics. Nor, of course, is any of the detailed argu- 
ment—in which Mr Bevan still tries to save himself from 
open opposition to the Government—teally consistent 
with the very first “ principle ” that his pamphlet lays 
down: “ War is not inevitable, but will certainly become 
so if the rearmament race continues unabated.” If that 
is really, as it appears to be, a statement of policy for 
1951 and 19§2 rather than a pious declaration about 
1954, then it is in fact a thorough-going rejection of the 
foreign policy—the policy of negotiating only from 
strength—to which Russia has driven the British Govern- 
ment and its allies. 


Mr Bevan’s alternative seems to be best summed up 
as “ not neutralism, but halfheartedness.” Britain should 
remain a member of the North Atlantic alliance but 
should devote its main effort not to the purpose of the 
alliance, which is to deter Russia, but to restraining the 
supposed aggressiveness of the United States. Whether 
Mr Bevan really believes that by this policy Britain would 
for any time exert much influence on the Americans, or 
anyone else, is open only to speculation. But then he is 
not consistent even in his anti-Americanism. He is 
deiermined at every point to strike an attitude and 
promise the best of two worlds. 


The motives for all this are plain enough. The 
argument is never really that some undefined slice of the 
arms programme is unnecessary for effective defence ; 
the argument is that it gets in the way of something else 
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—more houses or more consumer goods—that everyone 
would like to have. The object of the exercise is always 
to offer the Labour party a more comfortable time than 
the bleak prospect of rising prices and growing scarcities. 
There is, it is true, one exception: the “ world plan for 
mutual aid.” This is the one constructive proposal in 
the whole of the pamphlet; it is borrowed, without 
noticeable further thought, from the Right wing of the 
Labour party and the official policy of 1950. No one 
will dispute that Britain and other countries ought to 
provide capital to improve the living standards of the 
backward areas—though the practical problems of doing 
so have not even yet received the attention they deserve. 
But what Mr Bevan proposes is plainly of secondary 
importance. The pamphlet makes much of the “ world 
plan” because it is a grander-sounding alternative to 
guns than just more butter at home. But when 
it comes to (hypothetical) figures, only one-sixth 
of the supposed resources that might be freed by cutting 
armaments is allocated to the scheme. The other five- 
sixths would provide 25 per cent more new houses in 
Britain, 5 per cent more social services, 3 per cent more 
personal consumption, 10 per cent more industrial invest- 
ment. Halfheartedness characterises Mr Bevan’s attitude 
to the “ plan ” he champions as well as to the rearmament 


he distrusts. 
* 


The real concern of the pamphlet, for which all the 
rest is designed to provide a cloak or a justification, is to 
advocate a more “ Socialist ” domestic policy. Mr Bevan 
appears as the guardian of the covenant. The party's 
need is to reaffirm the old faith in which it is faltering 
because of “‘ concessions to Tory pressure or Tory ways 
of thought ” that are the simple reason for the Govern- 
ment’s failures. There should, indeed, be “ a fresh series 
of measures,” but when the pamphlet comes down to 
details all its proposals are alleged to be simply “ the 
implementation of the ideas which the party has already 
worked out and the policies which it has already 
accepted.” This insistence on orthodoxy has some 
tactical advantages, but Mr Bevan would plainly have 
gained far more support within the party by offering it 
new ideas, if he had any. Is most of the Labour party 
really so simple-minded, really so lacking in historical 
sense, as to believe that “a return to the philosophy in 
which we were born and by which we grew ” is the one 
way to make progress against the problems of the nine- 
teen fifties ? That philosophy was grounded on the 
industrial supremacy of Britain, on the belief that 
the problem of production had been solved and that 
plenty was to be achieved by legislation, on a simple faith 
in public ownership, on a blunt conviction that profits 
were wicked and that war was the product of capitalism. 
Has anyone learned so little from the past six years as 10 
believe that these ideas are relevant now ? Mr Bevans 
brand of reactionary orthodoxy cannot rest on anything 
but poverty of thought. 


The fundamental dilemma turns, once more, on the 
question of economic efficiency. Mr Bevan advocates 
no more nationalisation than was put into the last election 
programme—sugar, cement, insurance and a few other 
oddments. He would leave the main structure of the 
British economy in private ownership. Yet the rest of 
“One Way Only” is a straightforward prescription 
for preventing capitalism and the mechanism of the 
markets from working. A “ general price freeze ” (wages 
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are not mentioned) is to be secured by controls and 
subsidies ; consumption is to be controlled by prohibiting 
the manufacture of selected “luxuries” rather than by 
the influence of financial policy on demand ; dividend 
increases “ above the level of 1947-48 ” are either to be 
prohibited or to be prevented by heavy taxation. Profits 
are, in other words, relatively respectable if they are the 
profits that established companies have earned before. 
What the state will prevent is the enjoyment of profits 
from new enterprise, from risky investment ; there is to 
be no incentive for the industrial pioneering, the re- 
equipment and expansion that the Labour movement 
professes to urge on reluctant, monopoly-ridden 
capitalists. Nothing could be further removed from the 
conception of a progressive economy, socialist or 
otherwise. 


This is the reactionary absurdity to which sheer hide- 
bound prejudice, a blank doctrinal rigidity, has led the 
professed champions of the Left. There is not even the 


Patience 


|B perce the last ten days something like a peace 
rush has been seen in the world’s capitals. Soviet 
diplomatists have appeared unexpectedly at American 
parties ; British Munisters have spent the week-end 
airing cautious hopes of what may come out of the Kae- 
song talks ; President Truman has sent to the chairman 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet a letter express- 
ing the friendship of the American people for the peoples 
of the Soviet Union, and enclosing a resolution to that 
effect, passed by both Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. It is not surprising that people are asking whether 
peace is breaking out after all. Are reason and good will 
calling a halt in this strange thing called cold war ? 
Shall we be spending the first care-free summer holiday 
since 1945 ? Unless very firm answers are given to 
such questions, the peace rush might become like a 
gold rush, with rumours of great prizes to be won, a 
helter-skelter movement in directions that are not clearly 
mapped, with those who have already staked a claim— 
in this case the Communists—urging on those who have 
not, and a final result of general disappointment. 


The mood could be welcomed without reserve if the 
evidence to justify it were not so small. It consists at 
the moment simply of a fair chance that fighting will 
stop in Korea. From this single probability, deductions 
about the future are the purest guesswork. It is just as 
likely—indeed, more likely—that the Soviet price for 
a settlement in Korea will be some radical and unaccept- 
able revision of the proposed peace treaty with Japan 
as it is that there will be a chain reaction of peaceful 
deeds and thoughts throughout the world. 


It is now reasonably clear, however, that the position 
of the West is considerably stronger than it was a year 
ago. Much the biggest factor contributing to that result 
has been, of course, the military stand made in Korea. 
The strength and resolution displayed on the battlefield 
seem to have made their mark on the cautious realists 
pte, fghting Soviet . If there is now A chance s? 
the fighting being stopped, it is because Moscow an 
Peking think it has ceased to pay. But there have been 
other factors as well. The gradual building up of strength 
by the western powers, and the clearer definition of 
much more to come, Have removed a great deal of the 
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defence, which the Government has sometimes had, 
that such measures are a policy for economic siegé, 
desperate devices for clinging on in a storm. In the 
“one way ” the main economic stress has been assumed 
away by a cut in armaments. Mr Bevan’s friends are 
so muddled that they write about economic policy— 
“renewing the wartime practice of using physical con- 
trols ’—as if heavy rearmament were to continue. Yet 
they began by arguing that it should stop. What is 
offered is supposed to be a policy for a rising standard of 


living ; it is in fact an iron prescription for economic 
stagnation. 


Perhaps it would have been unreasonable to expect 
anything better from Mr Bevan and his sympathisers. 
Yet that does not make the betrayal of the Left, its com- 
mitment to a blind alley, any less tragic. It can only 
be hoped that the Labour party will find some othér 


source from which to renew its inspiration and reshape 
its policy, 


for Peace 


fear and defeatism that infected Europe in 1950. More- 
Over, it can now be seen that the MacArthur incident, 
and the debate that followed upon it in the United States, 
have not fulfilled their early promise of disrupting the 
western alliance, but, on the contrary, have on balance 
strengthened it. The net effect in the outside world 
has been to increase confidence in the fundamental 
moderation and the peaceful objectives of American 
policy. And the net effect in America has been to rally 
support for these same policies as against the flamboyant 
and perilous alternatives. 


In short, the result of the past twelve months has 
been to check over-confidence in the Kremlin and to 
reduce under-confidence in the free world. Given the 
new balance created by these facts, and the existence 
in Korea of a limited, well-defined issue, negotiation 
between the two camps becomes possible. There could 
be no clearer illustration of the working of Mr Acheson’s 
policy of creating situations of fact out of which 
negotiated settlements may emerge ; for if an armistice 
in Korea should clear the way for more general bargain- 
ing about Asian questions, it will be because the mood 
and opportunity for general negotiation emerged from a 
particular situation. ' 


Just conceivably, the balance has been tipped too far. 
As seen from the Kremlin, the spectacle of massive 
rearmament getting under way in the West, of the 
alliance of the free nations successfully surviving the 
strains that are’ put upon it, and of proposals for pre- 
ventive war being publicly acclaimed, must certainly 
be a very impressive one, and possibly a frightening one. 
It is good that the Kremlin should be impressed ahd 
pushed in the direction of caution ; it would be disastrous 
if the Soviet leaders were frightened into the belief that 
a general war is inevitable, since in that case they might 
deem it necessary to begin it at once before the odds 
lengthen still further and while there are still forfeits 
to be picked up in Western Europe. It is, therefore, 
a very good thing that, at this juncture, the leaders of 
the West should be laying fresh emphasis on the pacific 
nature of their aims, as Mr Truman and. Mr Attlee,. in 
their various ways, have been doing. If western policy 
is to put a stop to Soviet imperialism without war, it 
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must consist in equal parts of arms and diplomacy, and 
every advance in arms should be accompanied by a 
re-emphasis on diplomacy. 


But, though they can be expected to have a good effect 
on the Kremlin, the danger of these gestures is that they 
may have a disastrous effect on public opinion in the 
western countries themselves. For they revive the 
dangerous delusion that something called a “ general 
settlement ” with the Soviet Union is possible. It is 
doubtful whether the delusion is entertained in the State 
Department or the Foreign Office ; but it is one to which 
politicians are particularly prone, and quite particu- 
larly British Labour politicians—perhaps because so 
many of them have pacifist antecedents. It is not easy 
for politicians in any country to preach to their followers 
principles opposed to those that they have advocated in 
the past. And it is all the more difficu!: now because 
the intensive and ingenious peace campaign is plugging 
just the kind of slogans that politicians are so tempted 
to use. The partisans of peace advocate as the cure 
for all troubles a “ five power pact of peace,” ignoring 
all difficulties of interest and detail, and calling war- 
mongers all who point them out. There is, therefore, 
a danger that relaxation in Korea in the next few weeks 
will revive the old fond hope that what is called a 
“ general settlement ” with the rulers of Russia is possible 
in a matter of months. 


It is seldom made clear what is meant by the phrase. 
Does it mean a friendly, free and confident relationship 
between the Communist empire and the peoples around 
it ? If so, it must be stated quite bluntly that there is 
no sign of this coming about; andeven if it were 
promised, there would be no grounds for trusting the 
promise. The nature of the totalitarian state excludes 
such a relationship, not only because the whole structure 
and spirit of the regime would be threatened by the free 
movement of ideas and persons, but also because the 
notion of an implacably hostile world outside is part of 
the myth that justifies the regime’s suppression of free- 
dom. The free democracy and the totalitarian state 
challenge one another at their most vulnerable points. 
To be fair to Stalin, he has never disguised this diffi- 
culty: the most he has claimed as possible is “ peaceful 
co-existence ” of the two systems—temporary, not per- 
manent—which means something far closer to cold war 
than to the brotherhood and free exchanges set out as the 
aim of American policy in President Truman’s letter to 
Mr Shvernik. 


If, then, a general settlement cannot mean—at any 
rate on present evidence—friendly neighbourliness, what 
else can it mean ? It can mean, perhaps, a settlement 
of the principal territorial and political problems created 
by victory in the last war. This means, in fact, con- 
firming and perpetuating not only all the decisions of 
Yalta and Potsdam but also the Soviet interpretation of 
them: which in turn means recognising for an indefinite 
period a Soviet claim to preponderant influence in 
Europe. It is difficult to see why anything less should 
be thought acceptable to Moscow. Why should it be 
assumed that Stalin is ready to discuss a revision of the 
bulwark that he has built around the frontiers of his 
country since the collapse of Germany and Japan ? Why 
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should a statesman of his experience and record be 
expected to consider such a settlement unless the 
Americans, British and French have “ concessions ” 10 
offer ? The advocates of settlement never make it clear 
what those concessions should be. Whatever may be 
true in Asia, in Europe it is the Soviet Union that is the 
conservative power, defending the ad hoc settlement of 
1945, and the western powers are the revisionists. That 
is why Soviet statesmen insist again and again on the 
letter of the Potsdam and Yalta agreements, which gave 
them a new perimeter of defence. 


If a “general settlement” means something more 
acceptable to the West than a simple confirmation of 
Potsdam and ‘Yalta, then there has been recent proof that 
the Russians are not ready for it—in the meeting of 
Deputies in Paris. Mr Gromyko, once he was convinced 
that German rearmament was not yet an urgent question, 
showed little interest in the more general proposals before 
the conference. Indeed, by insisting that the Atlantic 
Pact should be put on the agenda for the Foreign 
Ministers, and by throwing in the offer to put on it as 
well the Soviet treaties with the satellites, he showed 
that he was more interested in the propaganda value of 
the proposed meeting than in possibilities of bargaining. 
For he must have known that the Western governments 
were no more likely to negotiate—as distinct from talking 
—about changes in the Atlantic Pact than Mr Vynshinsky 
was likely to negotiate changes in his treaties with Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. The lesson of the Paris meeting is 
clear ; and it is one to be clearly explained by statesmen 
to the public opinion which demanded the meeting. 


To give up hope of a quick general settlement is not 
by any means to despair of peace. On the contrary, 
there is good reason for hope in the very remarkable 
fact that in Korea the strength and caution of both sides 
have been tested for a year without causing world war. 
Korea provides encouraging proof that western policy 
is on the right lines. The essential point that experience 
of dealing with the Russians is constantly driving home 
is that the diplomacy of the West will have to work from 
the particular to the general, not the other way round. 
The hopes of peace and prosperity should be attached 
not to broad and generous gestures of friendship, but 
to the kind of meticulous, hard-fought and piecemeal 
bargains that are based on political and mifitary facts. 
Such bargains will not stop the cold war—nothing but 
the collapse of Stalinism from its own contradictions 
can do that—but they could limit the risks. From, 
a succession of such bargains there could emerge 
gradually a pattern of settlement that cannot be pre- 
dicted now, and would probably be very different from 
anything that could be proposed now. To talk of bigger 
plums than these is, by first raising impossible hopes 
in the free world and then disappointing them, to pro- 
vide opportunities for Communist to undo 
all the good that effort and sacrifice in Korea have done. 


The aims of the patient policy are in all conscience 
big enough : to maintain peace for a decade, by diplomacy 
and arms, to accept Stalin’s to co-existence, 
and to prove the superior power of the free 
nations is work enough for the patience and statesman- 
ship of the United States and its allies. To go on 
suggesting that there are easier ways, and shorter cuts— 
cither by fighting or by talking, either by arms alone or 
by diplomacy alone—is to encourage in the West the 
impatience and defeatism that increase the risk of wer. 
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Fair Shares in Arms 


HE American Congress is now tackling the difficult 
and contentious task of deciding what aid the free 
world shall receive in the coming year and what burdens 
the taxpayer shall shoulder. During the past two 
weeks Administration witnesses have been testifying 
before the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives on the proposal for $8.5 billion of 
foreign aid—the Mutual Security Programme—which 
President Truman has sent to Congress in addition to 
the United States’ own $60 billion defence budget for 
the year ending June 30, 1952. During this coming 
twelve months about three-quarters of the total American 
budget is to go on defence in one form or another—on 
building up America’s own forces, on helping the rest 
of the free world to build their’s, and, as Mr Truman put 
it, on “ our Campaign of Truth.” Yet these stupendous 
figures so numb the senses and blunt the vision of all but 
those few who are daily at home with them, that it is 
difficult for plaun men to understand them. At the same 
time if the right confidence, resolution and enthusiasm 
are to be kindled in the alliance, it is quite as 
important that this massive American effort should be 
widely understood as that it should be expertly directed 
into those channels where it can have the greatest effect. 
And at present there is room for considerable doubt 
whether all is now well in either of these respects. 


Concern about the methods and principles by which 
American aid will be distributed has been increased by 
the fact that the future of ECA (the Economic Co-opera- 
tion Administration) is now in a state of great uncertainty. 
In the widespread debate at present taking place in both 
the United States and Europe some argue that ECA’s 
main usefulness is over, and that when the original four- 
year span of Marshall aid runs out next June it should 
be virtually wound up. Others, on the contrary, parti- 
cularly in Europe, have been glad to see a recent revival 
of ECA’s prestige, aiid feoatd it as the best, indeed the 
only suitable, instrument for transfusing the combination 
of American military and economic aid into the blood 
stream of the free world. Instead of some such agency 
as ECA alone, however, the President’s suggestion to 
Congress was that supreme co-ordination of foreign aid 
should be carried out by the committee on which ECA 
and the Defence and State Departments are all repre- 
sented, 


These are no doubt details which are domestic to the 
political life of Washington. But what everyone con- 
cerned in this great flow of aid, both at the receiving and 
the giving ends, has a right to ask is that, whatever is 
finally decided, weighty decisions should lie in the 
hands of a single directing agency as free as possible 
from sectional interest. Never in the whole expanding 
field of American foreign assistance has there been more 
need for great problems to be posed at one central point. 
Yet, to make the right decisions, a single agency— 
whether a man or a committee—must be in possession 
not only of the facts but also of the views of those recetv- 
ing governments which now compose the wide alliance 
with the United States. And for this in turn to be under- 
taken successfully, public opinion on both sides of the 
Atlantic must be given an understanding of the issues. 


The first requirement is that people should appreciate 





the scale of the proposed aid by simple comparison with 
other things. President Truman is now asking Congress 
to devote to the Mutual Security Programme sums of 
money worth nearly half a prewar American budget 
even in President Roosevelt’s day; that is 15 per 
cent of the present American defence budget, or 
two-third’s of this year’s total British budget. In 
the President’s original message, military aid is 
scheduled to take roughly $6,250 million, which 
is considerably more than last year, and_ strictly 
economic aid $2,250 million, which is considerably less. 
Some $7,000 million, or 80 per cent, is to come to 
Europe, including Western Germany, Austria, Tiieste 
and Jugoslavia. The rest is listed to go to North Africa 
and the Middle East ($125 million of economic aid and 
$415 million military), to South East Asia ($375 million 
economic and $555 million military) and to Latin 
America ($62 million altogether). In addition, the 
President has again asked that the lending authority of 
the Export-Import Bank be increased by $1,000 million. 
Last year the United States gave away 3,500 tanks, 
11,000 trucks, 750 aircraft—the last of 70 Super- 
fortresses on last year’s programme was delivered to the 
RAF in Britain at the end of June—tr1oo ships, 3,000 
guns, many smaller arms, and millions of rounds of 
ammunition. This year’s figures will not be settled until 
Congress has approved the Mutual Security Programme 
and appropriated funds, probably not before the autumn. 
But even if a truce in Korea leads Congress to make 
cuts in the President’s programme—and some cuts are 
probably inevitable—the figures can scarcely fail to be 
considerably higher than what was spent last year unless 
there should be a major change in American foreiga 
policy. 


* 


Those are some of the broad facts, and they naturally 
raise many issues. For instance, the vast preponderance 
of American assistance to other countries is now for mili- 
tary rather than economic purposes ; yet is it quite cer- 
tain that this preponderance should be so heavy ? And 
who should really decide—the Americans alone ? Or 
how much say should the receiving country have, once 
granted that the United States is willing to include it in 
the aid programme at all? And on what basis should 
the relative amounts of military and economic aid be 
settled anyway ? Some of these and other questions 
arose in the early stages of the Marshall plan, but some 
are new and are inherent in the scale of military aid. 
There is, for one thing, a real danger that, if non-military 
aid to the countries of Western Europe is reduced too far, 
particularly at a time when the terms of trade are turning 
against them, they will be unnecessarily weakened. No 
specific provision was ever made for a fourth year of 
Marshall aid, but the assessment of what was needed to 
bridge the dollar gap was always based on a four-year 
programme. Military aid and European rearmament 
between them do nothing to make that gap any less 
important than it was before ; indeed, it may yet become 
more important in the fourth year than the third, if the 
European economy is to carry its own increasing defence 
burden without letting living standards slide. 
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At the moment, decisions about dividing the amount 
of aid to be allotted are in effect made unilaterally by the 
Americans. As a temporary measure this is no doubt 
for the best. One of the lessons gained from the first 
year of the Marshall Plan was that, if aid is to be given 
primarily on the basis of what a country asks, “ it pays 
to be poor,” and this is bad ; in the second year, Marshall 
aid allocation was accordingly done, not exclusively by 
OQEEC, but under the Snoy-Marjolin formula, and in the 
third year by ECA unilaterally. It would, however, be 
wrong to accept indefinitely the principle of a purely 
American, and at present often in effect an ECA, decision 
for want of thinking out the most effective procedure. 
What was good for the Marshall Plan is not necessarily 
good for a combined programme of military and economic 
aid—as President Truman recognised from the American 
point of view when he recommended a change from 
purely ECA control. ECA is virtually having to decide 
not only how much each country shall receive, but in 
what proportions of military or economic assistance. For 
this there are neither generally accepted principles nor 
common measurements of relative need by which the 
division of aid may be made. In practice, ever since 
the Korean war started, ECA has been talking more and 
more in terms of defence. The organisation’s publicity 
and ideology have shown a probably excessive tendency 
to re-assess a country’s needs almost entirely according 
to its potential defence contribution. This in turn leads 
back to the kind of situation in which, militarily today 
as economically two years ago, “it pays to be weak.” 
There is at present a dangerous premium on lack of 
effort ; the United Kingdom, for instance, with a heavy 
arms programme of its own is not as good a candidate 
for American help as Italy. 


* 


The appointment of a supreme arbiter to divide 
American aid among its recipients—whether inside ECA 
or in committee between different departments of the 
American government—is a matter to be decided in 
Washineton. But whésé Ountries which are now gearing 
their defence programmes to the United States’ contribu- 
tion to their economies ought undoubtedly to have some 
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standing when it comes to determine the considerations 
on which tke supreme arbiter will normally base his deci- 
sions. What is wanted, as the arms and subsidies once 
more flow out from the arsenal of democracy, is a 
standardised formula by which countries’ requirements 
can be fairly assessed, one against another, and on which 
they can base their claims. This would also make jt 
possible for the public of the western world to see which 
country was not doing its stint in the general effort and 
which was no more than an idle boaster. 


A great deal of work has in fact been done on this 
question in Paris on the new Financial and Economic 
Board by the experts of ECA, OEEC and Nato. Yet it 
was originally hoped to draw up—if not to publish—by 
the end of May a definitive formula for apportioning 
military aid by means of the Nitz Report. It is now 
July and still no report has appeared. Moreover, since a 
primary task for the Financial and Economic Board will 
be to send out questionnaires under whatever formula 
is devised, and to collate answers from all the Nato 
countries, it is depressing that the Board’s own terms of 
reference have not yet been finally agreed. 


The fact is that the machinery for handling the grow- 
ing volume of American aid is at present in urgent need 
of an overhaul, if it is to do its job properly, without 
waste and without friction. At the American end, it 
seems probable that the control panel needs attention— 
though that is for Washington to settle. At the European 
receiving end, it is certain that some new element is 
required to make the existing mechanism more efficient. 
To determine the precise form which these or any other 
structural changes may take is difficult and involved. But 
that in no way detracts from the need for decision and 
action about them soon. Nor does it mean that it would 
be anything but a great mistake, at this stage in the halt- 
ing progress towards union of the western world, to 
reduce even further the functions of OEEC, by far the 
most successful organisation for effective international 
co-operation to be set up in Europe since the war. There 
i§ HOW & great deal to be said for increasing rather than 
reducing the influence of OEEC. For it constitutes an 
ideal nucleus for a central organ to which General Eisen- 
hower might turn for decisions in Europe. 


Food versus Homes? 


fs beat people have recently expressed concern lest 
Britain’s food supplies should eventually be 
imperilled by the steady encroachment of urban develop- 
ment upon agricultural land. Before the war this process 
went on without causing either official alarm or private 
objections. The maligned “ power of the purse ” settled 
all questions about land use. Since the value of land 
was (and is) almost invariably higher for development 
than for agriculture, the sale of farmland brought a profit 
to its owner. Today, however, the position is radically 
different. In the first place, the operation of the Town 
and Country Planning Act of 1947 leaves owners with 
little financial incentive to part with their land. It is not 
surprising that farmers are up in arms at every proposal 
to establish a housing estate or new town. There are 
no pecuniary compensations for losing their present 
farms, and tenant seem are hard put to it—because 
of the security now given to their fellow tenants—to 


find another farm to which they can move. 

In the second place, questions of land use have now 
to be settled by administrative action in place of the old 
power of the purse. It is the official duty of the Minister 
of Local Government and Planning to co-ordinate all 
forms of land use and to arbitrate between conflicting 
claims. How this duty will (or should) be interpreted 
in practice remains very far from clear. But at least it 
is evident that the Minister will have to determine in 
general terms how far agricultural land should be pro- 
tected against those whc want to turn it to other uses. 
His attitude will have an important effect on the develop- 
ment plans that the local planning authorities are now 
submitting for his approval. 

The area of England and Wales is 37 million acres. 
During the first half of this century, about a million and 
a quarter acres has passed out of agricultural use. The 
area left to agriculture and forestry is still about 88 per 
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cent of the total—or a higher proportion if the whole of 


Britain is taken. But this land is of very variable 
quality. A large part consists of “ rough grazings,” and 
this part has increased with the decline of hill farming. 
Its capacity for food production is and must always be 
small, although it can often yield a good return if diverted 
to forestry. By contrast, the Land Utilisation Survey 
recorded only two million acres in England and Wales 
as “ first class” (that is, of very high agricultural value), 
although 18 million acres were placed in Category one 
. good ~ i 

The land-conservationists fear that good land will be 
“ developed,” in one way or another, at a much faster 
pace during the next half-century than in the past. The 
Services are, temporarily at least, content with holding 
about 650,000 acres—a much larger area than before the 
war. The requirements of mineral undertakings and 
open-cast mining have also increased. In these cases, 
however, new statutory provisions require the land to be 
restored after use, despite the high cost of doing so and 
the fact that the original fertility of the soil cannot be 
renewed. The main controversy today is about the 
standards that should be adopted for residential develop- 
ment. Critics of the present standards, such as Dr 
Dudley Stamp, suggest that they will eventually deprive 
the nation of much of its home-grown food. Alarmists 
have even talked of “ building new towns to starve in.” 
Is Britain forced to choose between improved housing 
and adequate nutrition—between homes and food ? 


* 


In the first place, it is important to remember that the 
standards of land per dwelling now in use do not repre- 
sent a luxury fad on the part of planners. They are 
what most people want. Many town planners, indeed, 
have an aesthetic aversion to the popular model of 
“ open development ”’ ; it is not only conservationists who 
plead for “ building upwards rather than outwards ” and 
who would like to maintain or increase the proportion of 
flats and terrace housing in the cities, in order to save 
space and make transport easier. It remains broadly 
true, however, that the English family’s ideal is a house 
with a garden. The mass exodus of the middle classes 
from congested cities to open suburbs is evidence enough 
on this point. It hardly needs the evidence of social 
surveys to demonstrate that most workers would gladly 
tread the same road. 


Popular demand apart, there are sound social reasons 
for laying out new urban communities more spaciously 
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than the congested cities of the past. An adequate supply 
of playing fields for both children and adults would make 
a valuable contribution to national health, although there 
sometimes seems to be an unnecessary duplication of the 
two sets of requirements. A better system of roads and 
footpaths can help to reduce the loss of life in accidents. 
Room to cultivate a garden or an allotment is an important 
source of satisfaction to many people in the machine age. 
The agricultural value of this last activity is far from 
negligible. Mr F. S. Osborn has gone so far as to claim 
that the value of farm produce grown within the area of 
Welwyn Garden City is greater now that most of it is 
under bricks and mortar. This argument, if true, rests 
on the fact that vegetable production in back gardens 
is much more intensive, with a larger outlay of labour 
per square yard, than general farming. It is not the 
optimum use of land from the standpoint of agricultural 
economics, but it does represent an appreciable contribu- 
tion to food production, 


® 


All these points may be conceded without shaking the 
beliefs of certain agriculturists. Dr Stamp has estimate 
that land requirements per 1,000 persons at reasonable 
“open density” standards work out at 55 acres. This 
figure includes an adequate allowance for playing fields 
and allotments (but not, strangely, for cemeteries) and 
assumes a housing density of 12 to the acre—the mini- 
mum necessary to provide reasonable gardens. Actual 
postwar schemes of development have shown rather lower. 
densities than this. The designated areas of new towns 
allow for around 100 acres to 1,000 persons, but here 
part of the area will remain as farms and woods. 


From such figures it is possible to make a rough guess 
at the eventual requirements for Lebensraum the 
urban population. It will be assumed that one-third of 
the population must be rehoused (roughly, the proportion 
now living in obsolete dwellings) and that the space they 
vacate will be devoted to providing, gradually, more 
spacious living conditions for the other two-thirds. It 
will also be assumed that rehousing requirements work 
out at 70 acres per 1,000 persons—a generous enough 
allowance. The additional amount of land in England 
and Wales needed for carrying through this social revo- 
lution would be about one million acres or 4 per cent of 
the present area of improved farmland, crops and grass. 


There is nothing intrinsically alarming about this 
prospect. If demand warrants, the lost proportion of 
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home food production could be made up, probably 
several times over, by a more intensive cultivation of 
the land that remains. The calculation allows nothing 
for the value of produce from gardens and allotments. 
In addition, this urban development—certainly at the 
present rate of housing progress—will take a long time to 
bring about and, once complete, it will not be repeated. 
Whatever may happen to the population of Britain, there 
ys agreement that it is unlikely to rise much further: 
nor can the family unit become much smaller. And in 
so far as the population falls, its demand for food will 
be correspondingly reduced, 


* 


The argument is sometimes pitched, however, at a 
more dramatic level. It is urged that siege conditions, 
or a complete breakdown of world trade, may force 
Britain to live almost entirely off its own soil. This 
argument does indeed have revoluticnary implications— 
but not only for town planning. It would involve a 
complete reorganisation of agriculture and industry, as 
weil as a drastic fall in standards of living, if indeed the 
nation could survive at all in such circumstances. The 
right policy for coping with them is in any case open to 
debate. A population housed at open densities would 
be less vulnerable to siege conditions arising from atomic 
attack than a population crowded in big cities. 


These arguments do not imply that local planning 
authorities should ride roughshod over agricultural 
interests. But in general they are unlikely to do so; 
the present tendency is the other way. For the last twenty- 
five years the large towns have been denied almost 
any extension of their boundaries, and the future course 
of development is therefore largely under the control of 
the county councils. These bodies, and their planning 
officers, are generally far from indifferent to the welfare 


NOTES OF 


€amera’s at Kaesong 


The root of the trouble at Kaesong is that General 
Ridgway has the substance of victory, having virtually 
destroyed the North Korean army and crossed the 38th 
parallel ; while General Nam Ie wants the appearance of 
victory, having lest most of his forces and being committed 
by his Soviet ally to talk about a cease-fire. The North 
Korean general appears to have demanded that both armies 
should withdraw 10 kilometres from the 38th parallel and 
that all foreign troops should leave Korea. To concede the 
first demand would mean that the Uno troops would lose 
valuable positions north of the parallel and with them some 
of their capacity to control the military situation should 
political talks after an armistice break down. In the eastern 
sector Uno troops would have to withdraw over 60 miles 
with the enemy advancing over 50 miles. This needs at 
least thinking about. If the second demand were conceded 
at this stage, General Ridgway would be accepting the pro- 
claimed objectives of Soviet and Chinese policy. His dele- 
gates were right to protest against demands that would 
prejudice a future political setthement. 


It is true, of course, that the United Nations, having no 
territorial or strategic ambitions in Korea, can be less sensi- 
tive on these matters than could a national government that 
knew it had won a victory—although there are Americans 
who would take a less moderate view in view of the sacrifices 
they have made. But Uno must retain the power and the 
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of agriculture—as their development plans may be 
expected to demonstrate. 


At the national level, the new obligations on minera] 
undertakings and injunctions to the local authorities 
indicate that the conservationists’ warnings have been 
taken seriously. Local authorities have been urged to 
build on inferior farmland even if this involves them 
in higher costs. Probably, too much modern building 
does take place on flat, good farmland, where construc- 
tional costs are lowest, and it will be sad if the new age 
of town planning produces no hill towns. But it is clear 
that the Government could go too far in imposing addi- 
tional costs as a very minor, long-term insurance against 
a food crisis ; and it is paradoxical that the one aspect 
of such a policy that would cost nothing—namely, the 
elimination of open-cast coal mining—is prevented by 
the Government’s own failure to recruit sufficient labour 
to the mines. 


Dr Dalton will be badly mistaken if he sacrifices the 
desire for better living and working conditions—a desire 
which, more than anything else, has secured for his 
Ministry its present powers—in order to preserve a small 
margin of agricultural land. There are, of course, other 
obstacles to better housing, not the least of them being 
the economic problems involved in decentralising 
industry. But at least it may be said that agricultural 
considerations ought not to be allowed to stand in the 
way of a gradual improvement of residential standards. 
The long-term saving of farm land through cutting 
standards would of course be much less than the 4 per 
cent mentioned in this article—since the needs of the 
overcrowded could not on any basis be wholly denied. 
The whole idea of an antithesis between homes and food 
has been grossly overplayed. The question is whether 
the nation:can afford decent homes for all its members, 
not whether it has room to build them. 


THE WEEK 


right to see that peace in Korea is maintained. No one 
pretends that the Korean ulcer can be removed, but it needs 
time to heal. 


The predicament of the Communists was shown clearly in 
the incidents of the first meeting at Kaesong. Communist 
cameras were able to record the spectacle of an American 
helicopter surrounded by Communist armed guards, and of 
American officers being received by Chinese and North 
Koreans. Their pictures will make most convincing evidence 
of the version of events that the Communist leaders want 
their followers to believe: that the “ aggressive ” westerners 
came to sue for peace with gallant little North Korea. The 
lie has to be played out and it will need great skill and 
firmness on General Ridgway’s part to ensure that the 
cease-fire terms take a palatable form. Perhaps his strongest 
card is the evidence that the Russians are in a hurry to use 
the prospect of peace in Korea as a counter with which to 
press their objections to the peace treaty with Japan, which 
is being published this week. 


* * * 


Persia and the Court 


Dr Mossadegh has now extended to the United 
Nations his campaign against foreign interference. Up? 
learning from the International Court of Justice the 
“jnterim measures” whereby it proposes that the British 
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and Persians should, in effect, freeze their quarrel while the 
matter is sub judice, he has announced that in Persia’s view 
the Court has no jurisdiction in the matter. Dr Mossadegh 
likes flying in the face of facts and here he is defying an im- 
pressive collection. The Court is an organ of the 
United Nations and its Statute is part of the Charter ; by 
its Statute it is itself the final arbiter in a case of disputed 
jurisdiction. By its acceptance of responsibility for issuing 
interim suggestions, it must think that, prima facie, it is 
competent to handle the matter. Thus Persia, which has 
rendered good service to Uno—and, during the Azerbaijan 
dispute of 1946, received good service in return—now does 
the free world a disservice by rejecting the authority of a 
useful institution. 

The Persian case that the Court has no jurisdiction is, 
presumably, based on the fact that when in 1930 it signed 
the famous “Optional Clause” that gave the old pre-war 
Court, and gives the new Court, compulsory jurisdiction, 
it restricted compulsory compliance to international 
“treaties and conventions.” It holds that its concession 
yzreement of 1933 with Anglo-Iranian is not international 
but domestic in scope, and that it has therefore every right 
to nationalise its oil. The British do not question the right 
to nationalise ; they question only the right to do so in 
defiance of the undertaking to resort to arbitration given 
in 1933. They also contest the Persian argument that no 
international undertaking is infringed. The company, they 
say, is a British national, which is being denied a promised 
legal remedy. This denial of justice infringes specific inter- 
national undertakings given by Persia in 1928 to afford 
foreigners the same treatment as nationals. 


The Court has, of course, no power to enforce a decision. 
Clearly, however, it should not shirk cases in which its 
prestige may be impaired because its judgment may be 
flouted. To do this would be to jettison the sanction of 
world opinion, and to give in far too easily to the rule of 
the loud-speaker. 


Double Bluff in Teheran 


In the pass that matters have reached in Persia, the 
news that Dr Mossadegh is ready to “ welcome ” Mr Averell 
Harriman as President Truman’s personal representative 
must be regarded as good. It offers just a chance that the 
present Persian government will discuss its pattern of 
nationalisation on the basis of President Truman’s sensible 
letter to Dr Mossadegh. This dealt with the seriousness of 
the breakdown of discussions with the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company and the desirability of considering the modus 
vivendi recommended by the Hague Court. But that chance 
is slender. Dr Mossadegh’s welcome to the visitor is uttered 
with a familiar reservation: “ provided, of course, that our 
indisputable national rights are respected in accordance with 
the laws concerning nationalisation of the oil industry.” If 
in this phrase Dr Mossadegh includes the methods by which 
Persia insists on executing those laws, Mr Harriman will find 
himself up against the difficulty that has already baffled all 
British negotiators, as well as the American Ambassador in 
Teheran, Dr Grady. The context in which the welcome is 
uttered is not hopeful: it follows a succession of snubs to the 
American Ambassador and it comes at a time when Dr 
Mossadegh’s hold on political opinion in Teheran seems to 
be weakening. By accepting the American guest, he has 
played for time in Teheran. 
Abadan, where his lieutenants are now in a position to go on 
interfering with the remaining British residents while they 
watch how these will react to the insults. 


a 


This situation at Abadan, intolerable for the local British 
residents as well as for the surviving remains of British 
Prestige, demands the invention of a remedy. The key point 


He has also played for it at 
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to remedy is the Persian conviction that British threats to go 
are all bluff and that Persia will in the end retain the British 
personnel on its own terms. This conviction is enhanced by 
an increasing number of discrepancies between British state- 
ments—by company officials, by the Embassy in Teheran 
and by Mr Morrison himself—on whether the intention is to 
go if need be, or to stay come what may. The only way in 
which to dispel the Persian illusion is to continue with a 
policy which has now—happily—been adopted: to withdraw 
the British well by well, so forcing the National Iranian 
Company either to take over or else to lose the local equip- 
ment at the hands of pilferers. The Persians have been show- 
ing great unwillingness to burn their fingers even at one well. 
By this policy, some equipment might have to be sacrificed 
but at least the Persian bluff will have been called long before 
the main asset, which is the refinery proper, need be aban- 
doned. Mr Morrison’s dilemma is very great. It is not 
improved by the humiliating fact that, as a result of British 
ineffectiveness, all must now be left to an American negotia- 
tor. But the essential now is to help Mr Harriman by proving, 


step by step, that the Persians really are incompetent to take 
over, 


Egypt and the SS. Empire Roach 


_The Egyptians, too, are now ready to fly in the face 
of international law. Egypt—as was described in The 
Economist of June 30th—has already been stigmatised by a 
United Nations authority for “ aggressive and hostile action ” 
over the Suez Canal. A report on the subject is tabled with 
the Security Council. Now a far less defensible action has 
been committed against a British vessel at sea, the Empire 
Roach. This ship, bound for Akaba (at the north eastern 
tip of the Red Sea) with arms for Jordan, had been cleared 
by the Egyptian customs at Suez. While in the international 
channel that runs through Egyptian territorial waters at the 
tip of the Sinai peninsula, and of which the Corfu Channel 
is an exact and unhappy parallel, she was stopped by an 
Egyptian corvette, searched in unwarrantable circumstances 
and damaged. There are two possible explanations of this 
high handed action. One is that the Egyptians on the spot 
made a mistake as to the ship’s identity and thought she was 
a vessel bound for the Israel port of Elat, which is a few 
miles from Akaba. The other is that somebody in Cairo, 
prompted by Persian behaviour, wants to see how much Mr 
Morrison will take. Their Foreign Minister’s first reaction 
to the incident was to brazen it out. His government is, in 
international law, entirely in the wrong since it had not 
given the warning which it is necessary to give to inter- 
national shipping before declaring a prohibited zone. His 
case in the Security Council would be stronger if he were to 
explain the motive right away and take the British protest 
seriously. 


Autumn Election? 


The much-feared Tribune pamphlet, “ One Way Only,” 
was published on Tuesday. It is precisely what Mr Bevan 
declares it, in the foreword, not to be—an attempt to state 
an alternative policy for the Labour party. His acknow- 
ledgment that the function of Labour policy-making rests 
with the annual conference begs the question and deceives 
no one ; the document is unmistakably aimed at directing 
that policy-making towards the ends that Mr Bevan wants. 


At Westminster “ One Way Only ” has made little impact ; 
the general reaction is that it carries matters mo further. 
Since 1950 the Parliamentary Labour party has come to 
accept strict discipline as the price of power, and few outside 
the ranks of the known Bevanites are prepared to risk appear- 
ing as dissidents. It is significant that most of the 22 other 
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Labour Members who had some part in preparing the 
pamphlet have gone to great pains to i their participation 
secret. Few of them in fact had a large part. “One Way 
Only” is little more than a Tribune pamphlet, written by 
Mr Bevan’s regular associates in journalism ; he failed to 
make the additional alliances he hoped for. 


The Parliamentary Party is closer to the realities of the 
foreign situation than is the mass of Labour supporters in the 
country. There the effect of “One Way Only,” as of Mr 
Bevan’s resignation, will certainly be much greater. It is, 
andeed, a surprisingly ill-prepared pamphlet. It declares (in 
black type) that Asia will receive this year one cent of 
economic aid for every $300 the United States spends on 
armaments, although in fact the proportion works out—on 
the pamphlet’s own figures—at one cent for every $2}. 
But for its main purpose “One Way Only” is skilful. It 
provides something for each of the various dissatisfied 
sections of Labour opinion to bite on; it gives a focus not 
for discussion (the object avowed by the ex-Ministers in their 
féreword) but for discontent. 

In these circumstances Ministers have every reason for 
concern about the troubles that wait for them at the party 
conference at Scarborough in October, particularly now that 
Mr Bevin will not be there to scatter his critics. Mr 
Morrison, caught up more and more in the work of the 
Foreign Office, cannot hope to lead any effective counter- 
attack on the Bevanites before the conference. Only Mr 
Attlee and, perhaps, Mr Shinwell have the standing in the 
party to do this. A series of speeches by the Prime Minister 
in September might draw some of the wind from Mr Bevan’s 
sails before he reaches Scarborough, but on the whole it 
seems much more likely that Mr Attlee will have to play the 
trump card that still rests in his hand. By announcing a 
date in October or November for the general election he can 
turn the conference into a rally against the common foe 
mstead of a bitter internal struggle. Mr Attlee is unlikely, 
indeed, to make such a decision purely on tactical calcula- 
tions, but he can easily find arguments in the national 
interest why Labour should not try to govern on a tiny 
majority through another winter even though it clung to office 
this spring, when the tide of public opinion was running more 
clearly against it. Such arguments will be particularly 
powerful if m September the Government loses the by- 
election at Droylesden, where the former.Labour member 
had a majority of only 4,136 in a three-cotnered fight. The 
assumption at. Westminster is increasingly that there will be 
an autumn election. 


w * a 


New Rifles for Old 


Mr Churchill’s request for a debate on the Govern- 
«nent’s decision to adopt for the British Army a new 
automatic rifle with the wholly unstandard calibre of .280 
inch has been deferred pending consultation “ at Ministerial 
level ” with the other members. of Nato. It is indeed extra- 
ordinary that these consultations were not thought necessary 
before the decision was. reached ; unti] now, it appears, the 
matter has been dealt with by a joint military working party. 
This makes one very suspicious that all the old tragic 
mistakes that make up the history of small arms in the past 
thirty-five years are about to be committed once again. Mr 
Shinwell’s attitude, when the matter has been raised hitherto, 
has been that it was one for the experts, whose judgment 
would hardly be understood, and still less disputed, by the 
layman. But if one thing emerges clearly from past history, 
it is that the military expert is incompetent to reach a wise 
decision on a subject which, when it comes to the point, is 
one for the industrialist and the production planner. 

Between 1915 and 1917 large factories were built in 
America, on British money, to make Enfield .303 inch rifles. 
Almost as soon as they were producing, the United States 
entered the war; the Army Department stopped production 
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of British-type weapons and insisted on a conversion to its 
own calibre of .300 inch. As a result of this folly, these 
factories were virtually useless in the first war. But the 
.300 inch rifles they eventually made were still: in existence, 
unused, when the second war broke out. In fact, in 1940, 
when rifle production in Britain had to be started up again 
almost from scratch, these rifles were the only supply 
immediately available. This time it was the British War 
Office that missed the opportunity for standardisation by 
insisting on .303 inch. 

It would be difficult to find an area in which the case for 
standardisation of calibres is stronger than it is in small arms, 
because of the enormous quantities of ammunition that have 
to be produced, in many countries, and supplied to armies 
that may be fighting all over the world and made up of con- 
tingents from many nations. The ideal, of course, is that 
the weapons themselves should be standardised, and that all 
the Nato armies should be equipped with an automatic rifle 
af one design. The difficulty here is that the British experts 
are apparently quite convinced that their new rifle is much 
better than the American Garand, as it may well be, since 
it is a much later design ; and American military men, more 
even than those of other nations, are utterly impervious to 
any suggestion that any other country’s design can possibly 
have any merits ; to them, “standardisation” simply means 
the adoption by other countries of American designs. In 
these circumstances, it may be right to manufacture a 
different weapon. Even then, however, one would like to know 
how many could be produced, in an emergency, from British 
resources alone ; it may easily be a choice between a lot of 
Garands and very few of the native design. But, in any case. 
must the calibre be different ? Is it not possible to modify 
the new British weapon to take .300 inch ammunition ? 


The essential point for the layman to insist upon is that 
this is a layman’s question. In small arms, when supply 
considerations come up against design considerations, the 
supply considerations should in nearly every case be 
dominant. But they are the ones that the military expert 
always forget. When the matter is argued out “on a 
Ministerial level,” who will advise the Minister ? Ten to 
one it will be a military expert, and history wall repeat itsell 


* * * 


Atomic Crisis 


There can no longer be any doubt that state enterprise 
is floundering in the development of atomic energy as 1 
has done in so many ‘activities. The principal scientific 
adviser in the Ministry of Supply’s atomic energy section 
has resigned and is going back to private industry ; Lord 
Portal, who has been Controller of Atomic Energy since 
1946, is leaving next month. Whether or not these resig- 
nations are a direct symptom of the project’s troubles, they 
have brought serious issues to a head. 


Last week’s debate in the House of Lords established 
such facts as are exempt from the requirements of secrecy. 
Lord Cherwell and others made an overwhelming case for 
taking atomic energy out of the province of the Minisiry 
of Supply and setting up some semi-independent public 
organisation instead. The case.is that neither civil service 
salaries nor civil service methods are attractive to many of 
the first-rate scientists that the. work. requires. Nor do they 
encourage the type of business administration that so large 
an industrial undertaking -requires. The difficulties, and 
in particular the sense of frustration within the organisa 
tion, are acute at the lower administrative level of control ; 
the staffing problems seem to have reached a point where 
the day-to-day work of some departments is definitely 
hampered by shortage of labour. 


Many of the difficulties are probably not inherent in the 
civil service organisation and could have been avoided if 
they had been noticed in time. That they were in fact 
allowed to accumulate to the present point is clear evidence 
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But ... have you ever stopped to ask yourself... 
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accustomed reference to ‘ expert British Craftsmanship’ 
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Whenever Export figures are quoted there comes the 
*/llustration: Courtesy of 
Mr. J. R. Jones and 
Messrs W. S. Hodgkinson 
& Co. Litd., Wookey, Som. 
Wh B it in ( fi u 
Introducing Robert Jones, With half a century's are the showmen of the vast paper and 
service behind him, he is a vatman in a paper mill. printing trades... but behind them, away from 
A swing of his wrists and a mass of fibres and water the limelight, the craftsmen work on as before. 
becomes a sheet of high quality hand-made paper. And must there not be craftsmanship at every 
A starting point of a trade that enables stage if the finished article is to be a master- 
Britain to export increasing quantities of piece ? Monsanto think so, and they follow 
books and printed matter.* this rule in making chemicals for a long list 
But .. . does craftsmanship mean of British industries. Monsanto chemicals for 
only handcraftsmanship? Big- the paper trade are playing an increasingly 
i“ m e . 
. ger, speedier and more important part in the production of better 
Pir, . ~ . . 
f 2 complex machines paper for Britain and the world. 
Monsanto make over 200 chemicals for use in 
industry. Of widely varying application, they all 
conform to the highest standards of craftsmanship 
in chemical manufacture. 
MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 
8, Waterloo Place, London, S.W.!8 











What a dull world 
it would be... 


. ++. if all shops sold the same 
frocks, the same coats, the same shirts, 
the same ties, the same millinery, the 
same hosiery, the same......! But need 
we continue — The Wholesale Textile 
Distributor will continue to protect you 
from drabness, dullness and uniformity 
by making sure that the retailer has 
variety, style and choice to offer you. 


DISTRIBUTION FOR THE NATION 





ts carried out by the members of 
The Wholesale Textile Association 


THE WHOLESALB TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 
75 CANNON STREET, LONDON. 6.C.4 
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: giant “North Star” Skyliners means more than speed | 
—there’s comfort and convenience aboard. You step inside | 
your Skyliner at London or Prestwick. Then — you're away | 
— relaxing as luxuriously as in your favourite chair. Roomy, | 
" pressurised’ cabins, hot meals, snacks and drinks to order, | 


_ newspapers and magazines at your elbow— all are yours on 
this 4-engined 40-passenger “‘ North Star” Skyliner. 
than a day you’re in Montreal —on time. 

Swift Skyliner services link you with every important 
Canadian and U.S. city. 


In less 


rrans-canana “UL ined 


Full information and _ reservations 
from your Travel Agent, or from 27, 
Pall Mall, S.W.1. Tel: WHiItehall 0851. 
Scotland—Prestwick Airport, Ayrshire. 
Tel: Glasgow Central 3428 or Prestwick 
7272, Extensions 268/269. 


if’s ONLY A DAY vICA. 
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COST OF LIVING 


| HERE is no subject more worrying to the 
Government and everyone else than the cost 
of living. We are all in the same boat. Crazy 
world prices and conditions are the source of our 
hardships and are no more within the control of 
Britain than storms at sea. Safe navigation, not 
miracles, is what we have a right to ask of the 
Government ; that, and vigilance to see that we 
suffer no more than we must. 


What is essential for the Government to realise 
is that the subject cannot be one for sealed lips. 
It presses too hard upon everyone for that to be 
possible. The Parliamentary Labour Party and 
the T.U.C. are doing good work in bringing it 
into the limelight. They reflect the feelings of 
the whole country. However preoccupied Cabinet 
Ministers are bound to be with the delicate questions 
of Persia and Korea, the Government should under- 
stand that it is time for the fullest and frankest 


| public discussion of the cost of living and what can 


be done about it. 


Misunderstanding is dangerous. There is 


| expectation that some of the prices we have to 


"NORTHSTAR Skyliners 


pay for supplies from abroad will ease before 
long ; on the other hand, the public has not yet 
felt the full weight of recent rises and things at 
home may be worse for a while. We doubt if most 
people have any conception of how urgent it is for 
every single household that we should increase our 
exports. The public should have the whole truth 
made plain to them, even if it is hard. 


Once more the need is for leadership and 
energetic action. Whatever can be done at home 
to control the rise in prices must be done without 
delay. Attention at the highest level must focus 
upon this and make its intentions clear. 


Reprinted from — the 
editorial column of the 
Daily Mirror of July 
6. The Daily Mirror’s 
net sale—over four and 
a half mullion—exceeds 
that of any other daily 
newspaper in the world. 
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of the practical weakness of the organisation and of the need 
for precisely that sharp jolt which the government’s spokes- 
man, Lord Alexander, rejected with nothing better than 
the adage about horses in mid-stream. No one can imagine, 
bearing the experience of the nationalised industries in 
mind, that the public corporation will automatically solve 
any problems, but it does seem a more hopeful alternative 
than continued civil service control. The one serious 
argument for leaving things as they are is that it is the only 
way to keep the spending of public money under Treasury 
control. Atomic energy is not a commercial undertaking 
like the National Coal Board or even to the limited extent 
of the BBC. There are no precedents, apart from com- 
paratively trifling cases like the University Grants Com- 
mittee, for removing from Treasury influence the expendi- 
ture of large sums out of general revenue. But almost the 
one complaint that is never heard about the atomic energy 
programme is that it has been hampered by lack of money 
at the centre. In other words, Treasury control is not in 
fact effective ; it hardly could be so in a matter at once 
deeply technical and highly secret. It is no more than a 
constitutional shadow, to which real administrative 
improvements ought not to be sacrificed. The Government 
would be foolish to go on leaving things to the Ministry of 
Supply. 
6 . . 


False Dawn in Germany 


The British Government’s act in ending the state of 
war with Germany on July 9th has same practical signifi- 
cance in international law, and considerable symbolic 
importance for Germans ; but in general it does not do 
more than legalise a situation which has existed for a con- 
siderable time past in day-to-day relations with the Federal 
Republic. The Republic already has the right to appoint 
diplomatic missions in the countries on the right side of 
the iron curtain, and its nationals who visit Britain are 
subject to no more formalities than others. These are 
recent developments ; but it may be as well to recall that 
for the past six years, western German reconstruction has 
been aided by the United States, to the extent of $3,250 
million. It cannot be denied, therefore, that Germans have 
enjoyed a substantial amount of the substance of peace- 
time status, 


Nevertheless, the restoration of sovereignty for the 
Federal Republic is still a long way off. The ending of 
the state of war is no substitute for a peace treaty and 
changes none of the conditions of occupation. This is a 
matter for the so-called “contractual agreements ” which 
are to replace the Occupation Statute. A long examination 
by experts of the rights which the Allies feel it essential to 
retain has shown that the agreements will prove extremely 
complicated. Talks with the representatives of Bonn began 
in May, and it is highly improbable that they will end until 
well into 1952. 


Looking forward, it is evident that a very difficult period 
in relations with western Germany is at hand. The views 
of the Allies on the extra-territorial rights and supreme 
powers which they intend to retain will certainly clash with 
the demands made by Dr Adenauer for a simple act restor- 
ing full sovereignty to the Federal Republic. Among the 
public, there will undoubtedly be resentment when it is 
fully realised that the end of the state of war does not change 
the status of the occupation powers. One of the main 
factors with which the Allies must reckon is the rapidly 
growing impatience of the Germans with continued 
tutelage. They are fully conscious of the fact that they are 
needed as allies in defence against a new enemy, and are 
sure, horribile dictu, that the western world owes them a 
debt of gratitude for having attacked the Soviet Union in 
1941. A grudge which will be left unchanged by ending the 
state of war is that of Germans against the west for having, 
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as they see it, stabbed them in the back during the war and 
handed so much of their territory to Russia and Poland 
afterwards. As the years pass it becomes ever harder— 
particularly for the young men who were children in 
uniform in September, 1939—to realise that the last war 
was as unorthodox as its ending, in that one man bore the 
re responsibility for its beginning and after- 
mat 


For A European Army 


_ The question of German rearmament might have been 
quietly shelved if Moscow had shown willingness at the 
recent conference in Paris to discuss the “root causes of 
international tension,” rather than those symptoms of it which 
are disagreeable to the Soviet Union. As it is, the question 
has now been taken up again. Some of the recent newspaper 
reports have, however, given an exaggerated idea of develop- 
ments. The initiative in raising the question again has, 
indeed, come from Washington, where Mr McCloy has just 
presented his annual report on the German situation to 
Congress, but nothing dramatic has occurred. There has 
been no repetition of the mistake made last September, when 
the American decision to form German armed contingents 
was made known to an unprepared public. 


Some over-dramatisation of the latest position was inevit- 
able, because the course of events since the Brussels con- 
ference of Nato governments last December has been 
obscured by official secrecy lightened by the usual leakages. 
The conference instructed the High Commissioners in 
Germany to explore the practical conditions of a German 
contribution to defence with military experts appointed by 
the Bonn Government. It also agreed that the French should 
talk with other members of Nato and the Germans on 
forming a European army, with the Pleven Plan as a basis. 
And the Americans seem to have satisfied their present 
partners that they would have priority in arms. 


The Petersberg talks between western military representa- 
tives and Generals Speidel and Heusinger have been going 
on steadily since Brussels. Mr McCloy was able to take 
with him to Washington an interim account of their course. 
It was not by any means an agreed report on joint decisions, 
but consisted largely of the German proposals, with Allied 
comment. It has become known that the German generals 
suggested that an efficient force would consist in the first 
place of 12 divisions, each of about 10,000 or 12,000 men, 
supplied with their own, very large tactical air force and 
light naval units. Provisional opinion on the Allied side, 
including that of the French, appears to concur with the 
view that the minimum size of a so-called “ regimental com- 
bat unit” (or German division) must be more than 6,000 
men. The report, however, has not yet been discussed by 
the North Atlantic Council. 


The second set of negotiations—those in Paris on the 
Pleven Plan—began in a somewhat belated and half-hearted 
manner during the winter. They came to a temporary end 
quickly, after the Germans had objected to the French pro- 
posal that units should be kept down to 6,000 men, and that 
the proposed organisation of the army would not grant full 
equality to the Federal Republic. These talks are now being 
resumed, with Herr Theodor Blank, the head of Dr 
Adenauer’s defence office, as German representative. It is 
hoped to produce a report which the Nato deputies can 
consider with the account of the Petersberg conversations. 
Dr Adenauer, careful of the need to win over the German 
public and the Bundestag, stressed some time ago that 
Generals Speidel and Heusinger could commit the German 
Government to nothing. Like the Social-Democrats, the 
Chancellor insists that Germany shall be accorded full 
equality and sovereignty before any binding decision is taken, 
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Both in Bonn and Paris men should recall what General 
Eisenhower said in London last week about “ patchwork 
territorial forces” that “ foster localised instead of common 
interest.” : 

*” * * 
The Oatis Trial 


There were no surprises during the trial of Mr William 
Oatis, the Associated Press correspondent in Czechoslovakia, 
in Prague. ‘The form and content of these Communist- 
staged show trials are by now only too well known. Mr 
Oatis was technically guilty, according to Communist law, 
of some of the charges against him. He was accused of 
espionage under a defence law of November 6, 1948, 
which enables the authorities to find legal grounds for 
prosecuting a journalist more or less whenever they choose. 
Mr Oatis tried to get information that the government had 
not thought fit to publish ; but the government publishes so 
little that Mr Oatis could hardly have earned his salary if 
he had confined himself to official hand-outs. He would 
call his efforts to find out, for instance, what happened to 
Dr Clementis, the normal duty of a journalist ; the Com- 
miunists call it espionage. And it is a tragic irony that his 

- very conscientiousness—which made him try to cross-check 
his information—made his persecutors’ task all the easier. 


Mr Oatis’s trial made a dramatic climax to the intensive 
campaign of the Czech authorities to eradicate every sort 
of western influence and idea. The very heavy sentences 
imposed on his Czech colleagues serves fresh warning on 
all Czechs to have nothing to do with foreigners. The 
implication of western diplomats, particularly Americans, 
in Mr Oatis’s alleged espionage, provides plenty of fresh 
material for anti-western propaganda. Above all, the trial 
not only plugged a hole through which a steady stream of 
factual reporting on Czechoslovakia has been disseminated 
all over the world; it has also inflicted a defeat on an 
organisation which, besides being the world’s biggest news 
agency, is a major business concern of the capitalist 
Americans. For the Czech Communists, this is a not insig- 
nificant victory in the cold war. 


Before Mr Oatis’s arrest, twelve western correspondents 
had been expelled from Czechoslovakia. His two remaining 
western colleagues left the country before his trial and they 
are hardly likely to return. Czechoslovakia will thus fall 
into line with the other satellites which have already 
expelled all western correspondents. The quarantine of 
the mind is as complete as Communist ingenuity can 
make it. 


* * * 


No Change in Broadcasting 


The report of the Beveridge Committee on Broad- 
casting, in spite of its long list of specific recommendations, 
was a very conservative document. Encouraged by this, a 
harassed government, with an election in prospect and many 
other problems on its hands, has heaved a sigh of relief and 
decided, subject to parliamentary debate, that broadcasting 
in this country can go on as it is for the time being. The 
Committee’s proposal for a permanent licence is, indeed, 
rejected in favour of a fifteen-year term ; but on the other 
hand the date of the next inquiry is put off from five years 
hence, as the Committee proposed, to “ about the middle ” 
of the 15-year period. The BBC’s monopoly, the prohibition 
on advertising and the method of finance by receiving licences 
—of which the BBC is, forthe first three years, to receive 
only 85 per cent—are all confirmed. There is to be no 
statutory independence for television. 


Regional devolution for Scotland, Wales and Northern 
Ireland is to be secured by a variant of the Committee’s 
proposal. Three Broadcasting Councils are to be set up in 
these countries “‘ whose primary function would be to control 
the policy and content of their Home programme.” The 
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power of finance is to be reserved to the BBC, though the 
Councils are to be “ responsible for the appointment of siaff 
wholly employed in connection with their Home Service.” 
This is a very odd scheme in any event, but it may be made 
quite farcical by the provision that the members of the 
Councils are to be drawn “ from the county councils and the 
major urban local authorities.” 


* * * 


Fifty Million 

Although it gives very little detailed information, the 
speed with which the preliminary report on the census has 
been published (HMSO, §s.) is commendable. For esti- 
mates of the total population by age-groups and occupa- 
tions and for information on the size of houses and how 
many have a piped water supply, nothing will be avail- 
able until the sample analysis is published next spring. 
The main census reports, beginning with a series dealing 
with each county in turn, will not be out for two or three 
years. 

The present preliminary report gives the numbers of the 
population by sexes for the country as a whole and for 
England and Wales by administrative counties, county 
boroughs and county districts. It confirms the estimate 
made on the basis of registrations of births and deaths that 
the population of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland is now over fifty million. The exact figure 
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given in the report is 50,210,472, comprising 24,126,549 
males and 26,083,923 females. The proportion of females 
to males declined from 1921 to 1939, and the effect of the 
second world war was merely to arrest tis change, not to 
reverse it. In 1841 the total population was 20,183,277. 
Thus there has been an increase of 150 per cent in a hun- 
dred and ten years. But, as the accompanying chart shows, 
the decennial rates of increase have been falling during this 
century, and the importance of the 1951 census is that it 
shows the smallest decennial rate of increase on record. 


The other interesting fact shown by this report is that, 
for the first time for more than a century, the rural part of 
England and Wales has gained population at the expense 
of the urban. The review of the smaller local government 
boundaries after the Local Government Act of 1929 
resulted in the transfer of nearly a million persons from 
the rural to the urban category. Thus in 1939 the propor- 
tion of the population in urban areas is estimated to have 
been 82.4 per cent compared with 80 per cent in 1931. In 
1951, the proportion had fallen to 80.7 per cent, and the 
proportion in rural areas had risen correspondingly to 19.3 
per cent, compared with 17.6 per cent (estimated) in 1939 
and 20 per cent in 1931. The report comments that it is 
too soon to say whether this represents the beginning of a 
movement back on to the land or is a temporary 
phenomenon resulting from the war. 
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More and Dearer Meat 


Mr Webb has been true to his word. The meat ration 
is to go up both in quantity and in price. In a week’s time 
the public is to get 20 per cent more meat but the ration is 
to rise by 40 per cent, that is from rod. to Is. 2d.; the 
increase in price is equivalent to an average of 3d. a lb. In 
the following month the ration will be increased by two 
further stages to 1s. 7d. a week. At that point it will be 
equivalent to nearly 1 Ib, of meat per adult, compared with 
the present scale of about 10 oz. 


Two things make this larger distribution of meat possible. 
Home killings begin to increase in August and, secondly, the 
recent agreement with Argentina has allowed the Ministry 
of Food to draw heavily on its meat stocks. In May total 
imports of carcase meat amounted to only 1,500 tons ; 
consumption during the month was 85,000 tons. The Minis- 
try is wasting no time in giving the public the benefit of the 
increased killings and imports, It seems to have been con- 
siderably agitated about whether or not to make the 
increases in quantity and price simultaneous. Since the 
causes are the same the arguments for separating the events 
were political. The Labour Party has been setting some 
store by the political value of the increased ration, and the 
higher price no doubt rather spoils the effect. It may equally 
well be said, however, that the simultaneous increase in 
quantity enables the price increase to pass off with relatively 
little damage to the Government’s popularity. The Minister 
of Food has lost nothing by sticking to the economics of the 
Case, 

* * © 


Disaster Averted in Bihar 


[It is now almost certain that the disaster of a major 
famine in Bihar has been avoided. This is the result of 
American aid, diversions of British shipping, and energetic 
action on the part both of the central government at Delhi 
and of the provincial administration in Bihar. Our correspon- 
dent in India writes that, during the last six weeks, the situa- 
tion has greatly improved following the arrival in Bihar of 
335,000 tons of food since the beginning of April, compared 
with only 125,000 tons during the first three months of the 
year. Almost every means of transport has been used to move 
the grain, and there is now a month’s stock in many deficit 
areas. Lorries, river steamers, and railways have all played 
their part, as well as 100,000 bullock carts in those places 
which no other form of transport can reach. 


There can, however, be no end to anxiety until the mon- 
soon is over, and the new crops have been harvested and com- 
munications restored. There has been and still is very great 
hardship. Apart from the battle against sheer starvation, it 
has been necessary to deal resolutely with prices. The 
number of government-sponsored “fair price” shops, at 
which the poor can buy food at one third of the free market 
ptice, has been increased from 2,500 in April to 7,500 
today ; they sel! 100,000 tons of food a month to 15 million 
people. The provincial government is also having to provide 
work on the railways and in jute-twine making for large 
numbers of landless people who have exhausted their 


resources, 


In an article on page 97 another aspect of India’s popu- 
lation problem is reviewed. From the long-term point of 
view, the dangers of famine are bound to recur until a more 
fruitful land is required to support fewer people. The 
Government of India is to be congratulated for making a 
‘tart with plans to use for production the counterpart funds 
being derived from the sale of two million tons of American 
grain, and for its Five Year Plan announced this week. But 
the test of these and indeed of all the measures included in 
the Colombo Plan is in the speed and efficiency with which 
they are carried out. In India, as elsewhere in Asia, the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating—not in the elegant phrasing 
of the recipe, 
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Banning Australia’s Communists 


By pressing ahead this week with the Communist Party 
Dissolution Bill, the Australian Government is tackliag 
something which is of sharp interest to the whole democratic 
world. Mr Menzies, the Prime Minister, had made it plain - 
that if he was returned to power—as he was in the recent 
elections—he would proceed with measures to ban the com- 
munists. When the Bill was challenged in the High Court 
before the elections it was declared unconstitutional in time 
of peace. Now the new move to pass it, along with the 
Defence Preparations Bill which includes wide powers of 
economic control is again evoking bitter criticism from the 
Labour opposition. Mr Menzies is determined and willing 
to carry both issues to a referendum. 


A decision to ban the Communist party in a democratic 
state involves questions far above mere expediency. As has 
been stressed in Australia, it is hard to see that there is 
any moral obligation to give the protection of the constitu- 
tion to a group of people whose aim is not only to destroy 
it but who owe allegiance to an outside power that would 
help them to do so if it could. And on grounds of expediency 
it is certainly arguable that, if to be a communist is to break 
the law, it is easier to deal with communists once a law has 
been passed banning them. 


Against this there are two sound reasons for not taking 
such a step. First, however good the original reasons may 
have been for denying liberty of expression to a particular 
group, there is always a danger that the power to deny will 
be abused, either against individuals or against other groups. 
There is plenty of experience to show this. Secondly, it is 
very questionable on grounds of pure expediency whether 
it is wiser to drive communists underground or to go on 
watching what they are doing on the surface. Whatever 
happens, it is certain that communism cannot be stamped 
out by oppression alone. Mr Menzies, therefore, has a 
difficult fight on his hands. He has much sympathy in other 
parts of the Commonwealth where labour conditions and 
feelings are different ; but he will be watched with caution 
and reserve until it can be seen how far he is justified by 


events. 
* * * 


Slow Poison 


The use of poisonous chemicals in the growing and 
processing of food was debated in the House of Lords last 
week and in the Commons the week before. Lord Douglas’s 
speech sounded like one of those recitations of fearful 

rtents with which Shakespeare built up dramatic tension. 

DT had been found in mother’s milk ; human teeth placed 
in a glass of cola rapidly dissolved ; a cow treated with peni- 
cillin yielded milk which would not turn to cheese, and 
though it was mixed with the milk of 200 other cows still 
no crumb of cheese resulted. In the House of Commons Dr 
Stross was rather less horrific. He questioned whether the 
Government had adequate powers to deal with the use of 
chemical “ additives” in food. At present the Minister of 
Food has power to prohibit the use of any substance in 
food manufacture, but he rarely exercises the power. Other- 
wise, the manufacturer can add what he likes until it is 
proved harmful—although he would never reject the advice 
of food inspectors. Dr Stross thought that the burden of 
proof should be on the manufacturer to show that any 
chemical which he proposed to add was harmless. 


Unfortunately conclusive tests often require prolonged 
research. Meanwhile the use of chemical fertilisers and 
insecticides is essential to the expansion of world food 
supplies ; and neither in production nor in processing is 
there any evidence that they are having a bad effect on 
general health or that they are a cause of poisoning. Of 2,431 
outbreaks in 1949 (the latest year for which complete figures 
are published) _~ three were caused by chemical agents, 
and then there been mistakes such as storing fruit salad 
in a zinc bath. 
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Against this lack of evidence about chemicals, there is 
ample evidence of the growing danger from infected food. 
The 1949 figure of 2,428 compares with only 119 out- 
breaks, including sporadic cases, in 1941. New regulations 
about notification account for part of the difference, and 
the rest seems to be the consequence of more communal 
ieeding and a greater reliance on processed meats, which 
account for over 60 per cent of the cases. The direct cause 
is usually infected hands and the remedy is education. 
Several local authorities, led by Guildford, have shown what 
can be done by a campaign, a code of hygiene and a certi- 
ficate for the food shops that observe it. This is the impor- 
tant line of attack ; additives are a red herring. 


* * * 


Advertising Advertising 


Advertisers are so used to being called economic para- 

sites that they suffer from a strong guilt complex. At the 
International Advertising Conference this week they have 
been trying to exorcise it by finding a social purpose in 
their activities. The speeches were pleasantly charac- 
terisuc. Lord Beveridge spoke of his reports and arrived 
at the conclusion that the service of advertising in a free 
world was to help consumers spend with knowledge—but 
there were so many restrictions on their choice that he 
doubted if it could be called a free world. Lady Tweeds- 
muir thought that besides being a sort of buyer’s guide, 
advertising might do something to improve public taste. 
Mr Samuel C. Gale recommended the practice, used by 
advertisers in the United States, of donating space and 
advertising services to the social purposes appropriate to 
a Free Dynamic Society. Mr Van den Bergh, of Unilever, 
Rotterdam, thought that advertising could help to produce 
larger economic groups on the Benelux model. Mr Francis 
Elvinger thought that it should explain the free enterprise 
system. For the economist, at least, the most sophisticated 
contribution was that of Mr Paul Cadbury. He argued that 
advertising reconciles mass production and the consumer’s 
freedom. It enables the public to choose what it likes while 
canalising demand into a limited range of standardised pro- 
ducts, so that the advantages of mass production can be 
enjoyed. 
_ It is characteristic of our time that while nearly everyone 
is acting from the profit motive, no one can mention the 
fact. The purpose of advertising—dare it be said ?—is to 
benefit the advertiser. Incidentally it gives an information 
service to the consumer—a service which he pays for and 
which is not always reliable. But it is usually amusing when 
not carried to excess. In this country, as one would expect, 
it rarely is carried to excess. 


* * * 


Prepare to Repel Boarders 


The executive of the British Federation of Hotel and 
Boarding House Associations has decided to outlaw Black- 
pool for price-cutting—a pleasant prelude to the high holiday 
season. Blackpool thinks a daily minimum charge of 13s. 6d. 
high enough ; the national body insists that “ reasonable 
meals and service” cannot possibly be provided for less 
than 1$s. All, however, share the desire to crush those 
“seaside spare-room pirates” who turn a possibly tax- 
evading penny by offering holiday quarters on wholly un- 
regulated terms. Here is a nice reductio ad absurdum of 
price-fixing practice. There is some colour of reason in the 
minimum price agreement where the combination of 
depressed trade, high and irreducible overheads, and stan- 
dardisation of product makes it possible both to assert that 
“ruinous” competition is against the long-run public 
interest, and to distinguish it from the normal aggressiveness 
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of the low-cost producers. Nothing could be more remote 
from the conditions obtaining in the holiday catering trade. 
What are “ reasonable ” meals and service? And what should 
be done with those anti-social holiday makers who would 
rather pay less for less than more for more? It is possible, 
as any summer visitor to the high Alps can testify, to have 
an excellent holiday sleeping on hay and eating black bread 
and cheese ; or under canvas ; or in the Spartan surround- 
ings of a youth hostel. It is even possible, however unreason- 
ably, to enjoy the sea air while making one’s own bed and 
dusting one’s own room. As for what it is “ possible ” for 
the seaside landlady to do, she who attempts the genuinely 
impossible will soon give it up, while the superwoman who 
succeeds makes nonsense of the definition. 


The association might indeed usefully devise a form of 
tariff which should ensure that the holiday seeker for room 
and board knows what he is getting. The family who, 
attracted by a cheap daily rate, arrive expecting amenities 
which that rate genuinely cannot cover, are apt to be dis- 
gruntled. One party of visitors may be perfectly willing to 
pitch in and help with the housework, but exacting where 
food is concerned—not for them the pie “ produced” (as 
in Professor Leacock’s “ Boarding House Geometry ”) “ any 
number of times,” another may tolerate sketchy catering 
but insist on undiluted leisure. Where landlady and guests 
understand one another beforehand, such variations in the 
holiday spirit are unimportant ; while cross-purposes are apt 
to mean acrimony and a spoiled holiday. There appears, 
however, little indication that the association is interested 
in the holiday spirit, | One can only wish Blackpoo! 2 
thoroughly successful season. 











Practical Energy 


Remove the Crystal Palace? Destroy St. Paul’s ;—leve! 
Westminster Abbey. Public opinion would scarcely be 
less outraged by the One than the other. The latter are |} 
the greatest monuments of the genius of the past, exerted, 
no doubt, on objects of a more solemn and enduring kind. 
But, as a specimen of constructive genius, as an evidence 
of the practical energy of the age, the adaptation of a 
means to an end, the Crystal Palace stands alone, in this 
or any other country of the world. To say the least of it, 
it is one of the greatest and happiest efforts of invention 
in the most ingenious age the world has seen. Of all the |) 
monuments raised to the memory of the greatest states- || 
man of. our day, none is so appropriate as the Crystal | 
Palace. But for the policy of Sir Robert Peel, it could 
not have existed... . Nor can any one look upon that 
monument of fiscal reform without being struck with 
the folly of impeding the progress of art and industry 
by such restrictions, as, if continued to this day, would 
have rendered the conception, had it even entered the 
mind of Mr Paxton, a barren impossibility. The Crystal 
Palace is a justification of the policy of the past, and a 
beacon to that of the future... . There are mo reasons | 
for its removal, There are thousands why it should be 
kept. If even the conception of such a building had 
been well brought before the public, for the many pur- 
poses to which it is proposed in the future to apply the 
Crystal Palace, we have little doubt that public spirit and || 
a conviction of its utility would have secured its successful 
reception, and that with little difficulty funds would have || 
been found to erect it; but now that it is erected—now | 
that the proposal of a Crystal Palace is no longer a vague 
theory and speculation, the idea of destroying it after it 
has performed one single purpose, is revolting at once 
to the good taste and the good sense of the times in 


which we live. It requites-only to look upon it to feel 
that such a fate is impossible. 


Che Eronomist 


July 12, 1851 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
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The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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INCREASED TRADE 
through British Skill 


Industrial development programmes need more than capital end man-power. . Bhey require 
knowledge: the technique of production applied to a wide range of industries. As a result 
of its long history of industrial achievement, Britain is able to supply this knowledge—and 
has the manufacturing resources to back it up. The Vickers Group, for instance, can provide 
capital equipment for land, sea and air transport, factory construction, and primary and 
secondary industries of many kinds—as well as skilled advisers and technicians to help put the 
precepts of efficiency into practice. Some idea of what this means in terms of productive capa- 
city is given by an Exhibition now being held at Vickers House, Broadway, S.W.1. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Korean Anniversary 


Sir,—Now that Mr Malik’s “crumb” 
has turned out to be a slice of bread, if 
not the whole loaf, your anniversary 
Note of June 3cd, which sought to give 
“an honest answer” on Korea, is 
especially apposite. 

It seems to me that one very impor- 
tant lesson to be drawn from Korea is the 
following. Given initial Communist 
aggression in Korea, and the develop- 
ment of a situation without precedents, 
it yet remains true that there has 
throughout been much confusion 
whether events there formed part of the 
policy of containing Soviet aggression, or 
whether they were to be regarded as the 
first example of the use of the United 
Nations as an instrument for enforcing 
international order, or as a combination 
of both. 


The two approaches are, however, 
basically different. “Containment” 
aims at a settlement with Russia without 
war. It requires us to make it clear in 
advance where we will resist aggression, 
and to avoid military engagements else- 
where. A United Nations policy, on 
the other hand, calls for intervention 
whenever and wherever aggression is 
threatened. I think there are grave 
dangers for the future if we confuse the 
limited objectives of containment with 
a carte blanche United Nations policy, 
for which the United Nations does not 
yet possess the necessary overwhelming 
force, 


To put it concisely, partly through 
circumstances not within our control, 
and partly through confused thinki 
the United Nations has gone off at half- 
cock in Korea.—Yours faithfully, 
L.. A. JacKson 
Weybridge, Surrey 


The Poor Countries 


Sitr,—I found your article in your issue 
of June 2nd so interesting that I had it 
translated and published. You make a 
very important point on Point Four that 
up till now has been totally overlooked : 
that with the present level of political 
education in these countries economic 
Progress is very difficult, if not impos- 


sible, no matter what help comes from 
the outside. 


Public opinion simply does not under- 
stand the relation between capital invest- 
ment and high productivity, and be- 
tween this and a high standard of living. 
The Marxist idea that the entrepreneur 
exploits the worker is to be found every- 
where, in the masses as well as in the 
higher intellectual levels, in government, 
and in left and right political circles. 
Economic principles that seem to be 
horse sense to the Anglo-Saxon mind 
are to the Latin (and I suppose to the 
Asiatic) meaningless, Under these con- 
ditions all economic development under 
private incentive is absolutely impos- 
sible, and what little there is is fortuitous 
or entirely due to the army, or some 
sort of dictatorship. ‘There can never 
be the social enthusiasm necessary to 
economic progress. 


Moreover, nothing is being done to 
correct these conditions. Colombia, for 
example, has several universities with 
law and technical faculties, but there is 
not one worth mentioning for economics 
and social sciences. Our good neigh- 
bours worry about the millions that they 

robably will have to give us some day, 
oe they do not realise that just one 
million mg now on this type of educa- 
tion would probably save the others. 

Bogotd HERNAN ECHAVARRIA 


Next Stage in Soviet 
Planning 


Sir—In his article published in 
The Economist of June 23rd, your 
correspondent discusses the enigmatic 
changes in the staff of the central plan- 
ning institution—the Gosplan—which 
have taken place in the Soviet Union 
since the end of the war and mentions 
in particular the dismissal of N. A. 
Voznessensky in March, 1949. Then he 
goes on to say: “ The Gosplan itself, 
however, was not attacked.” 


I venture to submit that this state- 
ment is inaccurate. The Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR at its annual session held 
in June, 1950, approved an “ukaz” or 
legislative act decreed by its Praesidium 
in January, 1948, by which the Gosplan 

been wound up as a Government 


Department with the rights and duties 
of a People’s Comissariat, and replaced 
by three separate Committees attached 
to the Council of Ministers. One of 
them was called the Planning Committee, 
the two others were put in charg: 
respectively of introducing new tech- 
niques in Soviet industry and the supply 
of manpower and raw materials. As a 
matter of routine the Ukaz was unani- 
mously endorsed by the Supreme Soviet. 
Not a single tear was shed for the dis- 
appearance of the most revolutionary and 
original institution of the Soviet regime. 

As for the prospects of a new Five- 
Year Plan discussed in the article, I do 
not think there will be any such plan 
announced publicly. For that, there 
must be given some essential targets in 
round figures, a thing the Soviet rulers 
have been carefully avoiding since 1946, 
when they published the aims of the 
postwar Five-Year Plan. After twenty 
years’ close study of Soviet economics I ~ 
have come to the conclusion that from 
now on Soviet industry and agriculture 
will be run by the Politburo and the 
Council of Ministers as an army on the 
field: working out new schemes of 
gigantic constructions, setting forth new 
targets, switching on and off manpower 
and raw materials from one industry to 
another according to the changing con- 
ditions of the world political scene and 
the necessities of Soviet power politics.— 
Yours faithfully, 

T. ZAVALANE 
London, W.11 


A Decimal Coinage 


Sir—Your correspondent Decimalist 
might save himself the inelegance of 
dividing his revalued penny into five 
slightly devalued quarters by calling the 
thousandth part of the pound sterling 
not a farthing but a franc: the French 
franc at 980 to the £ (controlled rate) is 
a little nearer to the exact thousandth 
than the farthing, which stands at 
present at 960. Such a suggestion, if 
made with adequate tact in the proper 
quarters, might have the effect not only 
of advancing the cause of decimalisation 
but also of cementing European unity.— 
Yours faithfully, 

J. A. Crarence SMITH 

London, E.C.4 
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Books and Publications 


Fruits of the Mechanical Brain 


The Human Use of Human Beings 
Wiener. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


Could a machine—for instance, the 
new Manchester computor or any 
foreseeable future refinements of it— 
ever be said to think ? Could it be, as 
the newspapers already call it, a brain ? 
This question, now far from academic, 
has been discussed in Mind, at special 
conferences here and abroad, and on the 
BSC’s Third Programme. It opens out 
imto the further question, “ How far is 
it possible to go in _ constructing 
mechanical analogues of human be- 
haviour without stripping man _ of 
everything that has been thought to be 
peculiarly his?” Such machines are 
being constructed, still very primitive 
affairs, but further progress may be only 
# matter of technique. Every step in 
this joint advance of theory and practice 
will have another important aspect ; it 
is bound to increase understanding, 
scientifically speaking, of the way the 
human brain works. 

Some scientists have been interested 
not so much in whether machines which 
simulate higher human behaviour may 
be said to reproduce mental processes as 
in the practical uses to which such 
machines may be put. Chief among 
these is Dr’ Norbert Wiener, the dis- 
tinguished American mathematician, a 
pioneer of the subject, to which he has 
given the name “Cybernetics,” or the 


- theory of controls, Dr Wiener has 


constituted himself the prophet of a 
robot age for which he finds humanity 
morally and socially ill-prepared. “The 
Human Use of Human Beings” is the 
first of his writings on the subject to be 
published in England, but he is widely 
known in the United States. His primary 
thesis is that the large-scale replacement 
of human beings in . industry by 
machines of the new computor type is 
now only a matter of years. If the pro- 
cess goes on at a peacetime rate, he gives 
it twenty years ; if war comes to speed 
it up, he gives it five years. The com- 
pletely automatic operation of factories 
is even now a possibility. Further 
technical development will make it so 
economical compared with human 
Jabour that the latter, he thinks, will be 
displaced. Widespread unemployment 
and social unrest leading to a breakdown 
of the social order will follow unless 
industrial society finds a worthy employ- 
ment for those of its members who are 
no longer needed for repetitive slave 
tasks. This Dr Wiener calls the second 
industrial revolution. 


The picture may be technologically 
correct, but it strikes a sophisticated 
reader in the circumstances of today as 
crude, even naive. So it is with much 
of this book, It is required reading for 
anyone who wants to know what is going 
on, yet a good deal of patient sifting is 
needed to separate the information—Dr 
Wiener should appreciate the force of 
this word—from the irrelevancies. In a 
book of which the first nine chapters are 


. 
* 


Cybernetics and Society. By Norbert 


241 pages. 18s, 


professedly devoted to “the study of 
man as a communicative organism,” half 
a chapter is occupied by a discussion of 
the American patent law. A last very 
short chapter attempts nothing less than 
an account of the present state of 
religion and world politics. A similar 
lack of proportion is noticeable else- 
where in the book, The exposition of 
the basic ideas of the subject, in @ 
popular idiom, is well done so far as it 
goes, but it has to be disentangled from 
a confusion of political, sociological and 
historical half truths, or no truths at all. 
These are views which the author is 
interested in propagating. They are the 
views of an old-style American liberal 
who possesses much native shrewdness 
but is unversed in modern historical 
method and in the recent developments 
of anthropology and psychology. He fs 
also unpractised in political analysis and 
unaware of the philosophical revolution, 
which has come so aptly for dealing with 
the very problems that these new 
computors raise. : 

When all this has been said, the book 
is full of good things. Its very simplicity 
is ruggedly honest. Its rambling ease of 
manner both charms the reader and 
suggests to him fruitful lines of thought, 
As a populariser of difficult new scien- 
tific theories, Dr Wiener can hold his 
own with the best of his predecessors, 
but when he enters the arena of politics, 
philosophy, history, and theology, he 
must expect to be judged by the 
standards which centuries of disciplined 
thinking have established. 


Reuter Record 


Reuters Century, 1861-1961. By 
Graham Storey. Foreword by Lord 
Layton. Max Parrish, 276 pages, 
ros. 6d. 


It was a wonderful emigration that in 
1848 brought out of Germany the 
Eisenhowers to the United States and 
Julius Reuter first to Paris, then to 
London. For in Reuter’s case it resulted 
in a German Jew paving the way to three 
distinctive British achievements: world 
leadership—until quite recently—in the 
technique of collecting and transmitting 
news on a large scale; pioneer work in 
discovering how an agency can survive 
without government subsidy; and, finally, 
an imaginative piece of constitution- 
making which has made Reuters and its 
ownership by the British newspapers @ 
model for many other free countries. If 
the western world’s news services are 
now more confidently immune from 
government interference than they were 
before totalitarianism began to spread 
over Europe, much of the credit goes to 
Reuters. This, roughly speaking, is the 
story told in a very readable book, which 
will make historians’ mouths water for @ 
sight of the Reuter files. 


The story would have been better told 


if the balance had been more sternly held 
between the remoter and the more 
recent past. The later portion becomes 
almost ecstatic when it is describing, 
among other things, the negotiations by 
which Australian, New Zealand and 
Indian newspapers became shareholders 
and full partners in Reuters. If the 
author had had first-hand contact with 
newspaper and agency conditions he 
would probably not have considered the 
achievement so remarkable. Likewise 
he would have given a little more atten- 
tion to the very notable personalities who 
have served Reuters abroad and to the 
tricky finances of the work. But there 
is little other criticism that can be made. 
The story is told clearly, with a nice 
choice of detail and has the tang of 
scholarship, even if here and there one 
catches a faint trace of the perfume 
called Unesco. 


It is, indeed, an enthralling merchant- 
adventurer’s success story and if one 
wants to get quickly the essence of the 
founder’s courage, imagination, pertina- 
city and business skill one need only read 
the chapter entitled “ Reuter Khan.” in 
which he secures from the Shah of Persia 
what Curzon described as 

the most complete and extraordinary 

surrender of the entire industrial re- 

sources of a kingdom into foreign hands 
that has probably ever been dreamed of, 
much less accomplished, in history. 

Interesting, too, is the long story of 
rivalry with Wolff, Havas and Associated 
Press and the race to instal the cable, 
telephone and teleprinter. It is to be 
hoped that Reuters will not be content 
with this centenary volume but wil! do 
what The Times has done—produce in 
more than one volume a full and 
scholarly record of the rich historical 
material that must lie in the memories 
and records of its past. 


Spontaneous Generation 


The Physical Basis of Life. By J. D. 
Bernal. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 0 
pages. 6s. 

In this little book, which reproduces 
in printed form his Guthrie Lecture 
given before the Physical Society in 
1947, Professor Bernal does not so much 
discuss the physical characteristics of 
living matter as take them for granted. 
He examines how they must have origin- 
ated and evolved. He starts with the 
evident conviction that living processes 
er gn edie. inanimate eee 

td from them by @ 
evolution, whose 
accidental and geo- 


__ physical factors makes it likely that they 


are peculiar to our own particular con- 

By comparison, the pre- 

are of a much more universal 

nature, and to this extent he regards 
of 


ped aia the origin of life as more 
that of its present 
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icture—speculative, perhaps, and 
AF many gaps, but still logical and 
coherem—of the steps by which living 
processes may have originated and 
evolved. It relies on no wild hypotheses, 
which simply conceal ignorance, and 
much of the research it demands for its 
elucidation is, according to Mr Bernal, 
, mattet of determining in what way 
such a process took place, rather than 
whether it took place at all, which can 
be taken as self-evident. These are the 
sort of confident claims that are needed 
from time to time to stimulate and 
“brief” research work, and they are 
laid down here in a plausible and 
intriguing way. ; 

Mr Bernal likens the physico-chemical 
evolution of living matter to a play of 
three acts and prologue. All we have 
hitherto studied of biology is contained 
in the closing scene of the last act ; but 
we know a good deal about the stage 
set (the laws of the physical world) and 
the first and final groups of actors, and 
from these we have to infer the inter- 
vening play. In the first act, Mr Bernal 
envisages primitive life forming and 
developing in isolation, probably on the 
surface of microscopic clay or sand 
particles, whose molecular regularity and 
relatively enormous stable surface would 
favour the formation of colonies of 
complex molecules bearing organic rela- 
tions to each other. The conditions 
favouring such processes have long 
ceased to exist—the compositions of sea 
and atmosphere have radically changed, 
ind a curtain of ozone has cut off the 
strong ultra-violet light that supplied 
the energy for the syntheses. Further- 
more, such colonies could only survive 
in the completely sterile conditions of 
the primitive world ; so all-pervasive is 
life now that they would quickly 
succumb to the attacks of more highly 
developed forms, Thus it is plausible 
to advance spontaneous generation as a 
hypothesis of the remote origin of life 
in spite of the persistent failure ever to 
establish its occurrence under existing 
conditions. 

Much of this book may well be 
commonplace to the specialists who 
think and work on these problems ; if 
so, they are to be envied, for it is an 
exciting book for the layman. In addi- 
tion to the inherent fascination of its 
subject, it exhibits a keen and highly 
informed mind at work on the sorting 
of an intricate jig-saw puzzle. Those 
who are aware of Professor Bernal’s 
political convictions will be reassured to 
lind that, though Engels is several times 
quoted, it is only for the most unexcep- 
tionable of scientific statements. 


For Freer Trade 


World Trade and Investment. The 
Economics of Interdependence. By 
Donald Bailey Marsh, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 594 pages. ~ $6.75. 


One of the more useful by-products of 
American mass education is the intelli- 
gently written, comprehensive, and above 
ull up-to-date textbook for under- 


gtaduates. Dr Marsh’s work on inter- 
national economics is an outstanding 
“xample of its kind, authoritative and 
lively, right up-to-19590 in its factual 


material, its pedagogic purpose unusually 
well served by the handsome production 
its publishers have given it. 


The focus of the book is on inter- 
national economic policy, particularly on 
the major issue of “market process v. 
control.” This issue is posed at the end 
of Book I, which surveys the facts of 
international economic relations with the 
help of a tasteful selection of standard 
Statistics. Book II is a theoretical tour 
de force. Dr Marsh neatly integrates 
the concepts of the balance of payments 
with national income accounting, then 
passes by way of an expert description 
of the foreign exchange market to an 
analysis of the mechanism of adjust- 
ment through changes in both prices 
and incomes. This is followed by two 
chapters on the foreign trade multiplier, 
unfortunately marred by unnecessary 
by-play with Keynesian identities and the 
use of unfamiliar mathematical symbols, 
and three chapters on the theory of 
international values, distinguished by the 
consistent use of the technique of 
indifference curves and the first appear- 


ance in a textbook of the optimum tariff 


theory. 


In Book III Dr Marsh returns to 
policy problems, and discusses the dollar 
shortage, the European Recovery Pro- 
gramme, and the Bretton Woods institu- 
tions ; all of this discussion is penetrating 
and well-balanced, the four chapters on 
the problems and possibilities of inter- 
national investment being perhaps the 
most useful, Throughout, Dr Marsh 
leaves no doubt as to his attitude on the 
central problem of market process versus 
control: the devils of his postwar world 
are exchange controls and trade barriers. 
Flexible exchange rate and multilateral 
free trade are his exorcisms. 


The desirability of such a strong 
political tone in an undergraduate text 
may well be questioned by the teaching 
economist; Dr Marsh’s transatlantic 
impatience with the apparatus of con- 
trols may equally well irk the European 
teader. One suspects, too, that the 
author’s advocacy of flexible exchange 
rates owes something to the limited role 
of his native country (Canada) in inter- 
national finance. Nevertheless, strong 
liberal opinions are the classical privilege 
of writers On international trade, and they 
add readability and unity to an excellent 
textbook. 


One Side Only 


The United Nations 
Politics. 
aad Unwia. 


and Power 
By John MacLaurin. Alien 
468 pages. 243, 


Good books about the United Nations 
are ail too few, and it is regrettable that 
this: study, pseudonymously written by 
“an outstanding educationalist,” cannot 
be included in their number. It is 
explained in the preface, reasonably 
enough, that the author, seeing no pros- 
pect of his book being read by Soviet 
citizens, proposes to concentrate his 
criticism on the Western nations and to 
discuss Soviet actions only when they 
“ would have to be considered by states- 
men pursuing an honest UN policy.” In 
fact, however, Soviet actions are scarcely 
examined at all, with the natural result 


85 


that the Western policies which have 
arisen from them are made to appear 
arbitrary, intransigent and even brutal 
From the account given of the biockad= 
of Berlin one would never realise that 
the West faced the desperate alterna- 
tives of surrendering two million people 
to Soviet rule or of seeing them starve. 
In an admittedly brief postscript on 
Korea the author finds space for several 
trenchant criticisms of American policy, 
but none for any suggestion that failure 
to go to South Korea’s aid might have 
betrayed the whole ideal of collective 
security. And all the years of Com- 
munist intervention in Greece are simply 
passed over, while the “Truman 
doctrine,” which that intervention 
helped to forge, is roundly condemned. 


By thus ignoring the threats against 
which the West has had to act, the 
author demonstrates to his own satis- 
faction that Russia has in no way pre- 
vented the United Nations from working 
and that this crime should be laid at 
the doors of America and Britain instead. 
He appears to hold that to make the 
United Nations work it is not necessary 
to strengthen its ability to defend peace ; 
what is required is a conciliatory attitude 
on the part of the Western nations, and 
the United States in particular, Wher 
he is not engrossed with this main theme 
the author is able to make some sound 
points about United Nations’ procedures 
and activities; but even when dealiiig 
with relatively uncontroversial subjects 
he shows a curious lack of balance.” It 
is, for example, surprising to find eighty 
pages devoted to the largely sterile pro- 
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The Life of 
Soseph 
Chamberlain 
Vol IV, 1901-1903 


JULIAN AMERY 


“Both the age and the man 
are brought to extraordinarily 
vivid life.” —Daily Telegraph. 

Itlustrated. 30s. 
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This important work has been 
completely revised and now 
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. Marshall Aid, The International 
Bank and The International ; 
‘Monetary Fund. 12s. 6d. 
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ceedings of the Economic and Social 
Council, while the specialised agencies, 
which have a record of real achievement 
in economic and social matters, are 
dismissed in twenty. 


Middle East History 


History of Syria, including Lebanon 
and Palestine. By Philip K. Hitti. 
Macmillan. 749 pages. 428. 


Professor Hitti attempts to give a 
balanced and comprehensive account of 
the history of Syria from earliest times 
to the fall of the Ottoman Empire and 
has produced a readable yet scholarly 
book. He points out how Syria’s geo- 
graphical position has exposed her to 
invasion and attack and also to cultural 
influences from neighbouring civilisa- 
tions ; he examines these influences in 
some detail. The area over which his 
study ranges varies in extent at different 
periods but in most cases reaches beyond 
the frontiers of present-day Syria, 
Lebanon and Palestine. He also shows 
how geographical conditions inside Syria 
were unfavourable to the development 
of a strong and self-contained state, and 
he rightly stresses the almost constant 
struggle between the nomadic and the 
settled people. 

Mr. Hitti divides the history of Syria 
into four main epochs, apart from the 
pre-literary period: the Semitic period 
in which he describes the settlement of 
the Amorites, Canaanites, Arameans 
and Hebrews in Syria; the Greco- 
Roman period, which he regards as 
something of an interlude ; the Arab- 
Moslem period, of which, on the whole, 
he gives a favourable picture ; and finally 
the Ottoman period. The last named is 
covered in some thirty-six pages with an 
additional ten pages on “the contem- 
porary scene.” The allocation of space 
to the Ottoman period seems somewhat 
smal] in a book of this size, while to 
maintain that the political structure of 
Syria was not seriously affected by the 

ttoman conquest would seem something 
of an understatement. The most signifi- 
cant developments of the period were, in 
Professor Hitti’s view, the exposure of 
Syria to western cultural influences and 
the emergence of the Lebanon as a 
separate political entity. As such they 
merit, perhaps, a somewhat fuller treat- 
ment than has been accorded them. 


Local History 


English Husbandry. By Robert Trow- 
Smith. Faber. 239 pages. 18s. 


This is the work of a competent 
scholar with a passion for agriculture 
and an elegant command of rural idiom. 
li tells the whole story, and the two 
opening chapters, “Prehistoric View” 
and the “ Saxon Scene,” are among the 
best in the book. There is little in the 
middle part that we do not know already 
from Maitland, Prothero and Tawney, 
but when he reaches the “ agricultural 
revolution ” the author in a few masterly 
pages puts Jethro Tull back on the 
pedestal from which some have tried to 
dislodge him. He is specially strong on 
animal husbandry and traces the evolu- 
tion of horses, cattle, sheep and pigs 


with expert skill. In modern times, he 
rightly stresses mechanisation and milk. 


Occasionally, perhaps, his enthusiasm 
for agriculture leads him into exaggera- 
tion, “National history, and by that is 
meant the social development of a 
people, and not the wars of their kings 
or the political manceuvres of their 
leaders, is the sum total of local history.” 
But that is just what, in an island empire 
founded on commerce, it is not. No 
aggregation of Victoria County Histories 


can even begin to tell the national, social 


tale. And again, “as the eighteenth 
century grew older society moved 
forward unconsciously towards the in- 
dustrial revolution.” No serious student 
of industrial history would endorse this. 
Indeed, there were so many precursors 
that some writers seem to abandon the 
term revolution altogether. 


The sketch of agricultural conditions 
from 1793 to 1846 is much below the 
level of Prothero. “ Peace after Waterloo 
brought a short relapse.” If that is all 
there was to it, were the statesmen and 
blue books of the day living in a dream- 
land? The adjustment to a peace 
economy after a generation of war was 
every bit as punishing as the inflow of 
foreign foodstuffs after 1875. “Co- 
operation ” is not indexed, and this most 
interesting side of modern marketing 
and purchase, the agricultural co-opera- 
tive movement, is conspicuous by its 
absence. 


Sample Auditing 
Scientific Method for Auditing. By 


Lawrence L. Vance. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, (Cambridge University 


Press.) 103 pages. 198. 


When the balance sheet and profit and 
loss account, those rather inadequate 
Statistical explanations of an organisa- 
tion’s financial position, are handed to 
the professional auditor, he faces the job 
of deciding whether they are correct 
within the limits set by his terms of 
reference. Before this decision can be 
made there is a good deal of routine 
work to be done. Part of this consists of 
a careful examination of the more im- 
portant figures in the records and of 
“danger areas” particularly vulnerable 
to fraud. It will seldom be possible, 
however, even for the organisation’s 
own internal auditors (on whom, if 
they exist, the professional auditor will 
to a considerable extent rely), to 
examine all the transactions of an 
undertaking of any size. It would be 
too costly. Auditors usually depend a 
good deal on test checks, in much the 
same way that a railway company relies 
for the control of fraud and error on 


occasional unexpected ticket inspec- 
tions. 


The auditor will expect the under- 
taking’s own accounting organisation to 
be so arranged as to reduce the proba- 
bility of fraud and increase the proba- 
bility of detection if it occurs. The 
aim of the test checks will be, first, to 
ensure that this organisation exists and 
is properly functioning, and secondly, 
to ascertain the general quality of the 
records and their degree of accuracy. 
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The two types of test may differ. Th. 
problem is to decide what parts of the 
records are to be selected and how 
many items tested in ¢ach; wha; 
standards of accuracy are to be set ang 
how they are to be measured ; whe; 
weight is t be attached to errors ¢; 
varying kinds and seriousness ;;, 
different parts of the records. 


The standard auditing texts provigg 
meagre guidance for the solution o{ 
these problems. Professor Vance doe: 
not purport to provide a complete 
solution. His aim is to show how 
simple statistical techniques, in par- 
ticular those of sampling theory, can be 
used to systematise some of the deci- 
sions. It is possible to assess the 
quality of records by methods simila 
to those employed in the contro] of 
quality in industrial production ; the 
degree of confidence in the resu!t can 
be expressed in terms of a probability 
ratio. An auditor using these methods 
would at least be in a better position 
than hitherto to maintain a consistent 
standard of work. Furthermore. }j 
client or employer would be able x 
weigh the higher money cost of 2 more 
extensive audit against a measurable 
gain in precision. 


This, as Professor Vance is aware. 
will not solve the underlying problem:. 
but his work may wel] contribute to the 
development of auditing techniques. 
even if it contains rather more static- 
tical technicalities than will be palatable 
to some accountants, 


Shorter Notices 


Essays in Biography. By J. M. Keynes. 
Rupert Hart-Davis. 354 pages. 12s. & 


Essays in Persuasion. By J. M. Keynes. 
Rupert Hart-Davis. 376 pages. 10s. 64. 


These two famous volumes of Maynard 
Keynes's essays are now re-published. 7: 
the biographical essays, three are added 
Two of these, however, have appeared in 
print before, the “ Centenary Allocution ” 
on Jevons and the memoir of Mrs Mar- 
shall, written with filial affection, thet 
originally appeared in the Econom 
Journal. third newcomer is a pepe! 
9 “Newton, The Man” read, fie: 

eynes’s death, by his brother at the 
Newton Tercentenary Celebrations in 1946. 

It goes without saying that those whe 
would remember Keynes not simply 2s the 
pontifical theorist but as the stylist, the wil, 
the passionately plausible pamphletcer .! 
Want to read re-read these essays. 


The ABC of the Foreign Exchanges. 


By Norman Crump. 
pages. 128, 6d, 


Macmillan. 403 


This is the eleventh edition of the book 
originally written by Mr George Clare © 
1892. The substance of the tenth (19°76 
edition is given in the first twenty-1“o 
chapters; the remaining twenty-cie)! 
chapters, covering 235 pages, describe w@" 
and postwar developments up to Sepit™ 
ber, 1950—largely in the form of © 
historical commentary. The result © 
certainly be ised as no mean {eat © 
compression, its subject lies in a field 
where compression can only be achieved 
at the risk of at least some misicedint 
nuances. 
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istory 


TODAY 





The most absorbing monthly 
magazine in England - 2s. 6d. 





as AN art-historian, Sir Kenneth 
Clark, former Director of the 
National Gallery, stands pre- 
-minent. In its July issue 
HISTORY TODAY presents his 
critical and biographical portrait 
of Leon Battista Alberti, one of 
those “ all-round ” personalities 
who were a characteristic product 
of the Renaissance spirit. 

Other contributions include 
The Persian Crisis; Historical 
Background, by Christopher 
Sykes ; Science in the Dark Ages, 
by Jean Lindsay, a study of 
learning in Europe between the 





collapse of the classical world 
and the emergence of the New 
Learning ; Dressing the Past, by 
Quentin Bell, discussion of 
varying attitudes towards the 
treatment of historical costume, 
from Veronese’s picture of The 
Children of Darius to such modern 
films as Gone with the Wind; and 
an essay on Palmerston, by 
A. J. P. Taylor in the current 
series of British Prime Ministers. 
In its July issue HISTORY TODAY 
will also print articles by Michael 
Rix and Sheldon Van Auken. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Economic Survey of Europe in 1950 
3380 pp. Tis. Bd. (18s. 3d. including postage) 
he annual surveys of European economic conditions prepared by the Secretariat of the United Nations Ecodomig 
Commission for Europe have been widely acclaimed for their comprehensiveness, accuracy and competence. The 
1950 Survey, just published, reviews European economic problems in a world setting and emphasizes the effect of world 
inflation and raw material shortages on national economies. 


Economic Bulletin for Europe 
3 issues annually. lis. 3d. postpaid 


Current information on European economic developments throughout the year is available in the Economic 
Bulletin for Europe issued three times a year by the E.C.E. Secretariat to supplement the findings of the annual 
European economic survey. The Bulletin regularly presents special articles, statistical summaries, etc. 


Measures for the Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries 
108 pp. 5s. (Ss. 3d. including postage) 


Five independent economic experts have prepared this study of measures to be undertaken in a long range ~ 
programme for the economic development of under-developed areas. Since its publication on 14 May, this book 
has been widely discussed in newspapers aud periodicals throughout the world. 


United Nations Publications are available from 
H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1, or through any bookseller 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Reactions 


Washington, D.C. 

N EMBERS of Congress, like everyone else, are never 
iV. so diligent as when searching out excuses for doing 
what they want to do. The prospect of a Korean peace and 
the three months’ lull in the inflationary gale provide twin 
justifications, both very soothing to the conscience, for 
crippling an already feeble law to contro! inflation and for 
economising on defence appropriations. 


The hamstringing of the controls legislation is already 
far advanced. The Senate not only refused to accept all 
the provisions to strengthen the law requested by the 
Administration, but in addition forbade all future reductions 
in ceiling prices of farm products and eliminated the possi- 
bility of really — effective 
reductions on anything 
else. The House is now 
trying to cancel some past go 
reductions and bleeding 
the Bill whiter still. The ©° 


billion doliors 
too 


(Cumulotive Figures) 





DEFENCE PROCUREMENT <4 0 


to Korea 


tion views the prospect can be seen from the fact that 


President Truman and his highest officials, ke so many 


jammed whistles, have done little for the past two weeks but 
reiterate the truism that peace in Korea in no way changes 
the need for a defence programme of the size and urgency 
determined on a year ago. Congress has not attempted to 
dispute this logic with a frontal attack. It is not necessary. 
Logic will not prevail against the deep sense of comfort and 
relief which an armistice in the Far East will induce. 

The reaction cannot help but bring about a let-down, 
and the only question—the all-important one which will 
contro] the course of the economy for a year to come—is: 
how much? If the Korean talks result in a real, though 
strictly local, settlement, 
and if the Administration 
yields to political tempta- 
tion and hails it as a great 
peace, there will be no 


billion dollar 
100 


ee 





result will be, as intended, 40 
to make all price “ stabili- 5, 
sation” run in one direc- 

tion only, upward. ° 






60 stopping Congress. A cut 

pee 40 in the combined domestic 
TIa-TTa eeee 20 military and foreign aid 
appropriations of $10 to 

© $15 billion below the 


, 260 oe , 

This attack on controls _ Administration’s request 
is not, needless to say, the 260 THE INFLATIONARY GAP 260 for over $60 billion would 
consequence of a deep not be impossible. Then 
philosophical antipathy to —and this would be the 
“Sy . og 240 ERLE: 240 | 
dirgisme on the part of Yfyy Le ; object of the exercise— 
the members of Congress. son Vip YY YY) YH WY the proposed $10 billion 
It is the result, on the one Sfp l Ab eB - - Te Bill, already reduced 
hand, of the agitation by “4 to $7.2 billion by the 
the most powerful pres- 2° CAV OUCH HY mn! ee ee te 

} po F LEER  Riccinsiecnesl RAR) aor we SYs Tosise, would be cut by 


ATE glOups- particularly. — 
the farm lobby, who think '©8 
that they stand to make a 
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$2 or $3 billion more. 
“ The effect of this could 
: quite easily be a recession. 





o—950——-3 4 


great deal more money 
if their prices are not held 
dewn by ceilings, and, on the other, of the apathy of con- 
sumers, who have been so soothed by the levelling off of 
prices that they have registered scarcely a protesting word. 


* 


Furthermore, all indications point to the likelihood that 
the consumer will not be rudely awakened by much higher 
prices or increasing scarcities for at least three months and 
quite possibly not until the end of the year. After that, 
what will happen depends on how far Congress succeeds in 
its second endeavour, that of cutting the defence budget. 
And that, in turn, depends entirely on the nation’s reaction 
to the probable peace in Korea. 

What that reaction will be no one can possibly say at this 
time. But some indication of how seriously the Administra- 


19S! 


est. Ironically, the second 

quarterly report of Mr 
Charles E. Wilson, Director of Defence Mobilisation, the 
theme of which was the threat of renewed inflation, also 
showed very clearly that it is only the anticipation of very 


heavy defence spending to come that is preventing a down- 
turn here and now. 


For three months there have been no serious price rises. 
Retail prices, which always take time to reflect economic 
changes, Tose to some extent, but wholesale prices dropped 
slightly and the prices of basic raw materials and primary 
commodities have fallen off 10 per cent, losing two-fifths of 
their post-Korean gains. The wage spiral has been checked, 
the government has been running a fine surplus, inventories 
are enormous and, even with a full defence programme: 
preduction of most durable goods for consumers is scheduled 
to be maintained at two-thirds of the record pre-Korean 
levels—still.a fabulous volume, 
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More than the effect of any controls, what all this really 
reflects is a series of miscalculations by the American public, 
businessmen and consumers alike. Imagining that the impact 
of defence outlays would come much sooner and be much 
heavier than was ever possible, and envisaging shortages 
of wartime intensity, they stuffed themselves with goods. 
They not only filled such of the demands of the war years 
as were still unsatisfied at the time of the Korean outbreak, 
but many also bought for the needs of a year to come. Mean- 
while, during the long period before full-scale military 
production could follow the placing of contracts, there was 
relatively little curtailment in civilian output. The lag was 
even greater than it might have been, for contracts were slow 
in being awarded and military production is still rugging at 
only 80 per cent of schedule. Output of durable goods for 
civilian use actually increased during the first nine months 
after Korea and production of soft goods is probably still 
rising. 

Consequently, consumers’ inventories are the highest in 
history, retail inventories are still exceptionally large, and 
producers’ stocks of raw materials and goods in process 
have grown rather than diminished in the past year. 
Rumours of peace only furthered the slackening of buying 
which had already begun, only softened a market already 
very elastic. - Obviously, then, a heavy cut in defence 
spending ‘below what had been generally anticipated can 
remove the support from what otherwise would be a much 
over-extended situation. 


* 


But equally, and conversely, if the public and Congress 
are not stampeded by a Korean peace into forgetting the 
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real stakes of the game, then the inflation warnings of Mr 
Wilson will be amply justified. If the proposed defence 
budget for this fiscal year is cut by only $3 or $4 billion, 
the inflation which the huge residual sum will generate 
must make itself felt some months hence. 


About $42 billion worth of defence contracts have been 
awarded since Korea and only $10 billion worth have been 
filled. Much of the rest will have to be paid for in the year 
ahead, and the surplus is already turning into an inflation- 
begetting deficit. If this spending is accompanied by the 
further letting of defence contracts at an even higher rate, 
business, seeing its earlier forecasts of mounting military 
expenditures confirmed, will proceed with its plans for a 
record $29 billion expansion of plant and equipment this 
year. Consumer goods will finally grow more scarce. Under 
the pressure of a probable increase of $25 billion in per- 
sonal incomes by a year from now, prices will resume their 
climb, unhindered by any effective controls. And as prices 
rise, the present doldrums in wage movements will freshen 
into a high wind, perhaps a gale. 

Mr Wilson has forecast that, as the programme is now 
planned, an inflationary gap of $10 to $20 billion will 
develop by mid-1952. If it is objected that this will be 
diminished by reason of cuts in the proposed military 
budget, it must also be recognised that there will be an 
accompanying reduction in the new $10 billion Tax Bill, 
which is counted upon to fill part of the gap. And will 
there be enough savings to close the rest of it if prospective 
savers see the dollar growing less valuabie day by day? By 
continuing a strong defence effort, by strengthening the 
present controls on inflation, and by imposing a heavy new 
tax levy, Congress could still chart a middle course between 
inflation and recession. There is no sign that it will. 
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A Woman’s World? 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK] 

7 pioneer days women were valued in America because 

they were scarce. In the last two decades they have been 
courted because their power as the family purchasing agents 
(they do §5 per cent of the family buying) could be exploited 
commercially. During the last war, they were pursued 
because they constituted the biggest potential pool of free 
labour. The same thing is happening in the present re- 
armament period, although as yet there are only about 19 
million women in the civilian labour force, compared with 
20.5 million at the peak of the war. The need for women 
as new workers is reflected in “Help Wanted” columns 
which call for them not only as cooks, teachers and secre- 
taries, but also as engineers and machine operators. 


Meanwhile women have for the first time in the nation’s 
history become numerically surplus. The actual figures 
disclosed by the 1950 count—100 women to every 98 men 
—produced a spate of supposedly humorous editorial com- 
ment, but as yet no serious studies of the implications of 
the change have appeared. 


However, the myth that all women spend their working 
hours testing soap powders, cake mixes, washing machines 
and dream kitchens continues to be supported by fantastic 
expenditures on advertising and to be proclaimed in print 
and on the air, until women who prefer typewriters to vacuum 
cleaners hardly dare admit it. The fact beneath the myth 
is that a third of the feminine population spends its working 
hours not at home but in factory, office, school room or 
laboratory. It is only since industry began to take house- 
hold chores out of the home with one hand and to return 
expensive gadgets with the other that the working part of 
the house has been pictured as a paradise, only since women 
have been employed in large numbers outside the home that 
the kitchen has become—at least. to the advertisers of 
kitchen equipment—a dream world bathed in a rosy glow 
of dear desire. Earlier in the century it was a prison from 
which every ambitious woman yearned to escape as quickly 
as she could, 


* 


The change came after 1920 when women won the vote, 
and more particularly after 1934 when a student of social 
Statistics, eager to speed the advance of women, put forth 
tentative figures to show that they had much more financial 
power than was usually credited to them. Those figures 
were seized on by the women’s magazines, eager in turn to 
justify the sale of their pages at high rates to advertisers 
still labouring under the belief that it was father who kept 
the wage packet and paid the bills. The expert: in per- 
suasion set up a legend of the financial power of women 
which, for lack of statistics to the contrary, even the women 
themselves came to believe. Recently the stockbrokers have 
joined the chorus. Figures have appeared in the Stock 
Exchange journal to prove that “Women Own a Lot of 
Stock!” The accompanying illustration showed pearls 
spilling out of a safe deposit box. 

The facts on which all this fanfare (“ Women own 47 per 
cent of our railroads ! ” “Women inherit 80 per cent of 
all life insurance |! ” “ Women control 70 per cent of this 
nation’s private wealth | ”) is based are scarce. Washington 
has no figures which show how much wealth women inherit 
or how much land or how many government bonds they 
own. Reliable evidence is available only in a few fields, 
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The Institute of Life Insurance reveals that women owned 
one-fifth of the life insurance in force in 1949 and received 
slightly more than half of the death claims paid that year, 
A writer for the Stock Exchange magazine believes, after 
studying annual corporation reports, “that women out- 
number men stockholders generally.” But the significant 
thing is that in both life insurance and ownership of invest- 
ments the pioneer pin-money pattern continues. The 
policies held are, on the average, not large and the individual 
holdings of shares are small—so small that the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, whose million share- 
holders are more than half women, recently re-elected an 
all-man board of directors because the men controlled 67 per 
cent of the shares. 


Income figures support the unpopular thesis that women’s 
economic position is, with flamboyant exceptions, relatively 
modest. A study made by the Census Bureau in 1950 
showed that only a little more than a third of the women in 
the United States reported any income at all. These 
22,725,000 got only 17 per cent of the total income pay- 
ments made to individuals. Even on the spending side 
woman’s power is less than jis commonly pictured. Professors 
at the universities of Illinois and Florida conducted a joint 
study which brought out the fact that women do, not 80 per 
cent of the family spending as alleged, but §§ per cent. None 
of these studies has made a dent in the golden cloud that 
surrounds the ladies. 

Meanwhile their educational status is steadily improving. 
There are some two and a half million women in the country 
with college degrees, and the assumption that bright girls 
will go to college is as much of a commonplace as it is for 
bright boys. The political status of women, the cause of 
so much clamour before 1920, has not advanced as fast as 
their working value or their voting numbers. The Senate 
has only one woman among 96 Senators—Mrs Margaret 
Chase Smith of Maine—and the House only half a dozen 
out of 435 members. On the executive side things are only 
a little better. | No woman sits in President Truman's 
Cabinet, though five of them occupy unusual positions on 
the second level. Mrs Georgia Neese Clark is Treasurer 
of the United States, Mrs Nellie Taylor Ross is Director 
of the Mint—two jobs which rank as political plums cus- 
tomarily handed to masculine supporters of the Administra- 
tion. Mrs Anna Rosenberg is Assistant Secretary of 
Defence in charge of manpower allocation—a difficult job 
which is a measure of her extraordinary abilities, Mrs. 
Eugenia Anderson is Ambassador to Denmark, Mrs Pear! 
Mesta is Minister to Luxembourg. Women have certainly 
got feet in a great many doors, but nevertheless the United 
States is still far from being the women’s world that it is 
popularly supposed to be. 


American Notes 


Bringing Europe up to Scratch 


The House Foreign Affairs Committee is now studying 
the prospectus of what Mr Harriman has called America’s 
investment in security, the Administration’s request fot 
$8.5 billion for foreign aid, more than has been spent for this 
purpose in any other postwar year. Congress’s decision 
on how much should be put into this Mutual Security Pre- 
gramme will, it is generally agreed, be the “ pay-off ” on the 
great MacArthur debate, the test of whether America wants 
to “go it alone” or with allies. 


_ This year military and economic assistance, in propot- 
tions of roughly three to one, are combined in one Bill and 
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economic aid, at least as far as Europe, which is to get most 
of it, is concerned, is to be used mainly for purposes that 
will add to the military potential of the recipients. The 
Administration’s witnesses, while emphasising that the 
success of the programme depends on the progress made in 
the next twelve months, did not hide the fact that it would 
rake at least two more annual instalments of similar size to 
build up the strength of the free world. General Marshall 
had no doubt that this money would pay better dividends if 
invested abroad than if put into the rearmament programme 
at home, but he did suggest that some of the North Atlantic 
allies were not pursuing their defence preparations as 
enthusiastically as might have been expected. The members 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee immediately took 
‘9 the air to investigate this question on the spot in Europe, 
before opening their hearings in Washington. : 


Congress has already tried to penalise Europe for failing, 
in its opinion, to Come up to scratch in its restrictions on 
exports to the Soviet and its satellites. The Kem amend- 
ment, which in effect would have stopped all economic aid 
to America’s allies, has been suspended by the National 
Security Council, but Congressional indignation at this 
circumvention was such that it became only too likely that 
, similar embargo, without any escape clause and covering 
military aid as well, would be included in the mutual 
security legislation. Representative Battle is, however, 
coming to the rescue with a sensible alternative, applying to 
both military and economic assistance, stricter than the Kem 
amendment but also more workable, conforming more or 
less with existing conditions. Mr Battle would ban all aid, 
without exception, to amy country exporting arms to the 
Russian area ; while a similar ban would be placed on aid in 
cases where petroleum or other strategic materials are 
exported ; exceptions would be allowed if the free world 
would on balance benefit from the goods received in exchange 
for these exports. 
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From now on, Americans themselves will have to pay 
more for anything that they buy from behind the iron 
curtain, for tariffs on such imports are going up to the 
Hawley-Smoot levels of twenty years ago, about twice as 
high as at present. This is the result of the latest version 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, which requires 
that Russia and its satellites should be denied the benefits 
of tariff concessions, most favoured nation clauses and so on. 
The caviare which Senator Kem thought the President was 
exchanging for American blood when his amendment was 
suspended will become even more prohibitively expensive. 
But the volume of trade affected is nowadays very small and 
includes little that is essential, for of late the United States 
has received only negligible quantities of such once important 
commodities as manganese from Russia and tungsten from 


China. 


* * * 


Ten Billion Dollar Question 


The size of his budget surplus was already showing, to 
Mr Snyder’s embarrassment, when the Secretary of the 
Treasury appealed to the Senate to add $3 billion to the 
$7.2 billion Tax Bill passed by the House, thus meeting in 
full Mr Truman’s request. On June 30th the surplus was 
$3.5 billion, a record some $6 billion better than the $2.7 
billion deficit prophesied in January by the President ; 
revenues had increased more rapidly, and defence spending 
less rapidly, than he had expected. Such a miscalculation 
increases the Senate’s determination not to accept uncritically 
the estimate that this year’s spending will, at $68 billion, 
outrun revenues, under present tax laws, by $ro billion ; 
Senator George, chairman of the Finance Committee, intends 
to cut at least $1 billion from the House measure, though, 
like everyone else, he Is in the dark as to what will really be 
required, as Congress has completed work on no major 
appropriation measure. 
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What the Administration’s critics overlook is that even the 
House Bill, if the Senate were to pass it by September Ist, 
would, because of lagging tax collections, contribute only 
about $5 billion, or perhaps a little less, to this year’s 
revenues. And beyond yawns the fiscal year 1953, when the 
Budget Bureau predicts that spending will reach a peacetime 
iotal of $80 to $90 billion, something which even Mr Snyder 
admits cannot be met by present types of taxes. Even after 
1954, when, if there is no war, the budget can settle down, 
it will, in the view of the Bureau, settle no lower than $65 
billion a year—a level which would leave no room for 
reducing taxes below the peacetime peak they reach in the 
House Bill. 


This is an alarming prospect for conservative business 
groups such as the National Association of Manufacturers 
and the Committee on Federal Tax Policy, who believe that 
the House Bill has reached, if not overstepped, the desirable 
limits on corporate and high individual incomes, It may 
give a dangerous impetus to the movement, already approved 
by 22 of the necessary 32 states, to seek a constitutional 
amendment limiting federal taxes to 25 per cent of any 
individual income. The House measure, which the Com- 
mittee on Tax Policy denounces as the worst ever, did not 
go even as far as the Administration had proposed in 
increasing taxes in the lower brackets, where the chief danger 
of inflation lies ; votes are to be lost there, and so the lion’s 
share of the load was placed. on corporations and on indi- 
viduals with more than $15,000 a year. The House was 
equally obstinate about raising excise taxes on wireless and 
television sets and appliances. The view of the NAM is 
that the tax base should be broadened by adoption of a 
federal sales tax, if incentives to produce are not to suffer. 
But its arguments have met with a frosty reception from the 
Senate Committee ; to the political unpopularity of such a 
measure, and its regressive character is added the objection 
that to adopt it would invade a basic source of revenue of 29 
of the states. 

. * + 


Reds on the Run 


At a cost of $80,000 in bail, four of the eleven Com- 
munhist leaders whose conviction was upheld last month by 
the Supreme Court have purchased their freedom. The 
remaining seven have begun to serve their sentences. Also 
on the run are four of the twenty-one “ second-string ” 
leaders of the Party, indicted on June 20th on similar 
charges... The fugitive eight include four members and three 
alternates of the Party’s national committee ; if they can 
elude the Federal Bureau of Investigation; whose face must 
be ds red as its quarry, they can continue to draw the party 
line; presumably from foreign soil. 


The’ rest of the Party’s indicted leaders are not likely to 
be able to purchase their freedom so cheaply. The govern- 
ment has asked that bail for sixteen of them—the seventeenth 
is il—be increased from $177,000 to $876,000, not far short 
of the $1,000,000 which was asked for the first eleven after 
their conviction in 1949. This was scaled down by the court, 
but today’s judges may take a different view of what con- 
stitutes excessive bail for Communists. The government also 
asked that the Civil Rights Congress, a left-wing organisation 
on the Attorney General’s “ subversive ” list, which provided 
the earlier bail, should not be allowed to find the larger sum. 
By an odd coincidence, however, the bail requested is almost 
precisely the total of the Congress’s bail fund. Mr Frederick 
Vanderbilt Field, the millionaire “angel” of Communist 
causes and descendant of Cornelius Vanderbilt, who is secre- 
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tary of the Congress, has risked a go-day jail sentence rathe, 
than reveal the names of contributors to the fund. Two othe, 
trustees, Mr Dashiell Hammett, the detective-story write 
and Mr Alpheus Hunton, have been sentenced to six month; 
in jail on similar charges. 

The Communist Party itself is still legal, though its revoly. 
tionary activities are proscribed, but it is a shadow of jt; 
former self. Disillusionment on the part of former fellow. 
travellers is now almost universal, while the revelation o{ 
how many agents the FBI had planted in the Party muy 
have sown distrust among its 43,000 members. No restric. 
tions are placed on Communist publications or other above. 
ground pursuits, but the Daily Worker is having a thin time. 
Its price has gone up from five to ten cents for a copy of 
eight instead of twelve pages. Ironically, the fact that it keep: 
afloat at all is probably due to those who buy the paper to 
see what the enemy is saying. 


* * * 


Anti-Trust on the Defensive 


Although it has not yet approved the details of the 
scheme, the Department of Justice has in principle promised 
immunity from prosecution under the anti-trust laws to the 
nineteen American oil companies which are making voluntary 
agreements to counter the effects of the Iranian crisis on 
world supplies of petroleum. These companies, which 
operate abroad, have formed a foreign petroleum supply com- 
mittee ; their immediate objective is to work out methods of 
making the best possible use of available transport and 
refining facilities, in order to provide at least the minimum 
essential supplies of petroleum products to India and other 
countries which have depended on Iranian output. As far 
as can be foreseen at present, the effect of these readjustment: 
on the American consumer should be slight; they may, how- 
ever, involve renewed attempts to.encourage industry to use 
coal instead of heavy fuel oil wherever possible. 


The Department of Justice is apparently not altogether 
happy about the agreement, for it fears that the arrangements 
may prove detrimental to the interests of the small inde- 
pendent domestic oil companies. The anti-trust exemption 
for the pooling scheme was granted under the authority of 
the Defence Production Act, which similarly exempts the 
Industry Advisory Committees which are helping the 
mobilisation and stabilisation authorities. The Department 
is keeping a wary eye on these committees too, suspecting 
that the members may be tempted to use their governmental 
positions to further their private interests. The Department 
has made it clear that, if business abuses the privileges it 
has been given under the DPA, there will be no hesitation 
about bringing anti-trust suits. Furthermore, during the 
present rearmament programme it is not expected to be so 
easy as it was during the war to win exemption from ant- 
trust prosecution on the grounds that defence production will 
be interfered with. 


_ But at least the government has just signed an armistice 
in its old war with the steel industry, whose pricing policies 
have long been under attack. Under the pact, the producers 
have promised not to plan a common course of action when 
fixing steel prices, but are permitted to quote delivered 
prices and absorb freight charges, provided they act inde- 
pendently and in good faith for the purpose of mecting 
competition. This way out of the basing pout 
controversy was indicated last January by the Supreme Court, 
when an oil company was permitted to discriminate betwee! 
its Customers by quoting different prices, because it had been 
genuinely trying to meet, and not to undercut, competition. 
A Bill to make sure that the Supreme Court will not change 
its mind has been put before the Senate, but may not be 
proceeded with now that the Federal Trade Commission a 
accepted the principle in its agreement with the sitet! 
industry. 
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Drawn by A. RB, THOMSON, B.A. 


A.B. in a paper boat 


It takes more than the boy with the bicycle to deliver the morn- 
ing newspapers which rustle so regularly through your letter- 
box. Well back in the chain of production you would find Olaf 
Larsen*—that is, if you knew where to look for him. A likely place 
would be Bowaters’ private docks at Ridham, serving their paper 
mills at Kemsley and Sittingbourne in Kent. 

Larsen is an Able Seaman, a foremast hand in one of the 
ships which, from May to December, converge on England with 
decks stacked high with logs of spruce which is paper in the raw. 
There are many such ships chartered by Bowaters, for each 
separate paper-making machine needs the trunks of 10,000 trees 
to keep it going for one week. 

Some of the widest paper-making machines in the world are 
in operation at Kemsley, turning out their eight miles of news- 
print every half hour, all round the clock, but even that rare sight 
iails to tempt Larsen down the gangway. “For the engincers, 
yes” he explains politely, “But me, I am a sailor.” The real 
reason is he dare not spare the time; he is working for his Second 
Mate’s ‘ Ticket’. If-you told him he was already doing quite a 
job helping to ensure the constant flow of raw material for the 
tree press of the world he would modestly take your word for it! 





SS == The whole wealth of Boweters 
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— . AND CHEMICALS 


CONCENTRATES, AVONMOUTH During the last 30 years a great industry has 

BT Mies = been built up in Britain. Imperial Smelting 
Corporation have produced annually sub- 
stantial quantities of zinc, including high purity 
zinc (99-99+%)— Cadmium, Sulphuric Acid, 
Mazak, Orr’s Zinc White Lithopone and 
Fricker’s Zinc Oxide. The production of 
oe Anhydrous Hydrofluoric Acid, Fluorine and 
CHARGING RETORTS fluorine compounds are being actively Rringyey 
et ee developed from fluorspar mined by the 
Corporation in this country. 

The Corporation employs a large research 
staff in order to keep abreast of modern 
technique and scientific progress and thus 
plays an indispensable part in the complex 
metallurgical and chemical industries of the 
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Mexicans for the Farms 


Under the threat that Mexico would withdraw all its 
contract workers from the farms in the south and southwest, 
where they do much of the hardest work, Congress has now 
passed a Bill authorising the Department of Labour to 
recruit farm workers south of the border and providing 
government guarantees of the wages they are to receive. 
Under previous agreements, farmers themselves did the 
recruiting, and not infrequently failed to live up to their 
bargains. The chief obstacle was not any opposition to the 
Rill—farmers themselves were critical of the old system— 
but a conviction on the part of some that it should include 
severe penalties against farmers who employ, and thus en- 
courage, the flood of illegal migrants, who last year numbered 
nearly a million. These unlucky creatures, known as “ wet- 
backs ” because many of them enter by swimming or wading 
across the Rio Grande, are glad to accept wages and condi- 
tions far below American standards; they thus deprive 
others of jobs, and are ail too frequently a danger to the 
health of the community. The number of contract workers 
imported since the war has been only about 75,000 a year. 
However, with a deadline to meet and the representatives of 
the farm states in control, the Senate abandoned the Douglas 
amendment which would have provided jail sentences and 
fines for offending farmers. 


Both of the great labour organisations have asked Mr 
Truman to veto the Bill on the grounds that it would open 
the door to a large supply of cheap labour and would injure 
American workers. The Bill, which puts the Department 
of Labour into the recruiting business until the end of next 
year, would lessen some of the exploitation of Mexican 
workers, but it would only slow up the “ wet-back ” invasion 
in so far as it increased the number of legal entrants. More 
direct methods are being employed by the US Employment 
Service in the west ; it is now threatening, under the terms 
of the agreement with Mexico, to remove all contract labour 
from the big farms which employ legal side by side with 
illegal entrants. In the past this part of the agreement has 
never been enforced, and the practice of using both contract 
and “ wet-back” labour has been widespread. It is not, 
strangely enough, a prosecutable offence to harbour an illegal 
immigrant, though hundreds of thousands were deported 
last year, some even by air, at the taxpayer’s expense. Mr 
Celler, chairman of the House Judiciary Committee, hopes, 
by holding an investigation of the “ wet-backs,” to amend 
the immigration laws to make it a crime to harbour or give 
employment to an illegal immigrant. 


* * a4 


Small Business Asks for More 


No member of Congress would ever willingly let a 
small business man with a vote starve into bankruptcy ; 
it therefore seems almost certain that, whatever shape the 
Defence Production Act finally takes, it will establish a 
Small Defence Plants Corporation, designed to ensure that 
as many small business men as possible are invited to dine 
off defence contracts, and that the rest get enough of the 
left-overs to keep them alive. At present the distribution 
of these contracts seems to be much the same as in the last 
war, when nearly 70 per cent of them were put on the plates 
of the hundred largest corporations. 


There are about 4,000,000 business enterprises in the 
country and about 90 per cent of them are classified as 
small, under the official definition which puts any firm with 
less than 500 employees in that category. Some of these 
small businesses are, of course, quite big enough to forage 
for themselves and many of the others are retail and service 
establishments that make little or no contribution to the 
country’s industrial strength. But if full-scale war breaks 
out, every bit of manufacturing capacity will be needed ; for 
this reason, and because competition needs encouragement, 
it can be argued that efforts to save the life of even the 
Smallest company are justified. 
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One cause of complaint has Been that tax concessions, to 
facilitate industrial expansion for defence, have so far been 
granted almost exclusively to big firms, a development 
which, it is alleged, will increase their domination over the 
national economy. Another is that the growing practice 
of negotiating defence contracts instead of advertising for 
bids means that the small firm often gets left out. But the 
immediate hunger of most small business men arises from 
lack of metals, such as aluminium and cobalt ; prohibitions 
on their use for certain articles fall especially hard on little 
firms which may be equipped to make only the forbidden 
products. The proposed corporation, like its predecessor 
in the last wart, would be expected to ensure that small 
business men get their fair share of such materials, and of 
loans for converting to defence production. More impor- 
tant, it would help them to bid for defence contracts and 
would guarantee their reliability and efficiency to the pro- 


curement agencies, who prefer to give contracts to the big 
firms that they know and trust. 


The mobilisation authorities contend that the new cor- 
poration is unnecessary and that the small business man is 
already receiving special consideration. Aluminium cut- 
backs have been eased in his favour, his interests are the 
particular concern of a representative in each regional con- 
tract office, the pooling and sub-contracting arrangements 
of the last war are being revived, and the percentage of 
defence orders going to small firms, which admittedly 
declined during the first six months of the present rearma- 
ment programme, has been rising steadily this year. To 
this Congressmen reply that the letter of aid for small busi- 
ness men may be there, but the spirit is lacking. 


Shorter Notes 


Mr Francis P. Matthews, Secretary of the Navy, has been 
chosen by President Truman to be Ambassador to Ireland. 
Although he has been offered other diplomatic posts in the 
past, this is said to be the only one which has ever appealed 
to him. Mr Matthews has long desired this post, but it is 
known he left the Navy Department with‘regret. He is of 
Irish descent and a prominent layman of the Roman Catholic 
church, but his main claim to fame is that he is a Democrat 
from the Republican State of Nebraska. 


* 


The Charter of the Organisation of American States, which 
established the first regional grouping within the United 
Nations at Bogota in 1948, has at last been ratified by the 
United States. The reason for the three years’ delay has 
been that the United States wished to take a back seat and 
give other countries a chance to ratify first, as twelve of 
them have done. Under the charter the organisation was 
permitted to start work without waiting for ratification. 

2 


Americans are being forced to realise that the prespect 
of a truce in Korea will not mean a let-up in the defence 
effort by the fact that the numbers of young men called 
up each month under the selective service system are once 
more rising. And voluntary enlistments which are due to 
expire during the year have been extended for a further 
year ; however, men whose enlistments were extended by 
a similar order last year, after the Korean outbreak, will 
now be allowed to return to civilian life. 

* 


Housewives are being urged by the laundry trade to 
dispense with their linen cupboards and to hire their sheets 
and towels instead. It is cheaper to hire linen than to have 
it washed although whether the laundries can really make a 
profit on this basis has yet to be seen. So far the project has 
been quite a success and the companies are gaining hundreds 
of new customers each month, but there are still many house- 
wives who are prejudiced against using other people’s dirty 
linen, even though it has been properly washed. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Socialist International 
(By a Correspondent Recently in Frankfurt) 


N recent years commentators have so often buried 
Socialism as a world force that they must find the recent 
rebirth of the Socialist International slightly improper. The 
myth that in 1945 Europe was a social democratic continent 
midway between capitalist America and Communist Russia 
is mainly responsible for the later legend of a steady decline 
in Socialist strength. In fact almost one out of every three 
Europeans regularly votes Socialist—more than ever before. 
The only serious decline came in France and Italy between 
1945 and 1948, and even these parties have rallied in the 
last few years. 

Outside America Socialism is the only serious rival to 
Communism for the allegiance of the working-class. Recent 
elections show that progressive Catholicism cannot survive 
for long outside the main body of the socialist movement. 
Moreover the very word Socialism has unchallenged prestige 
as a symbol of utopia. Quite apart from the genuine parties 
of democratic Socialism, Perén and Vargas in Latin America, 
Nehru and Thakin Nu in Asia, Herriot and Remer in Western 
Europe, Nkrumah in West Africa and Communists every- 
where, stake some claim to its emotive power. 

Socialists have always prided themselves that theirs is an 
international movement. Now that a Socialist International 
is once more formally in being, will this vague international- 
ism be translated into a common programme of action ? It 
is futile to expect anything remotely comparable with the 
Cominform. Socialist parties are neither spiritually nor 
politically totalitarian. Few of their members put politics 
first among their interests, and their policies must be deter- 
mined by the national climate of opinion in which they work. 
Previous Socialist Internationals have all collapsed under the 
first serious strain, leaving chagrin and disillusion as their 
only legacy. 

Indeed, these considerations made the British and Scandi- 
navian Socialist parties most reluctant to recreate the Inter- 
national after the Second World War. In 1945 the Socialist 
parties were seriously divided on almost every important 
question of domestic or foreign policy. Apart from the East 
European Socialists, who were compelled to collaborate with 
Communists under Russian control, there were powerful sec- 
tions of the French and Italian parties which made the 
shibboleth of working-class unity an excuse for continual 
surrender to Communist initiative at home and abroad. 
Thus, though most of the continental parties were eager to 
create an International with mandatory authority over its 
members, their British and Scandinavian colleagues, now in 
power at home, shied away from even the moral obligation 
to submit their policies to collective review. 

Nevertheless, the British Labour party recognised its 
responsibility as the most powerful member of the Socialist 
community, and on its initiative the parties began a series of 
informal consultations on almost all problems of common 
interest. These consultations held largely under the auspices 
of the so-called “ Comisco” (the Committee of the Inter- 
national Socialist Conference), have brought a steady 
rapprochement in attitudes to the developing world situation. 
By the beginning of 1951 the British Labour party felt 
sufficiently confident in this broad unity of purpose and in its 
colleagues’ contentment with a purely consultative organisa- 
tion to propose that the existing machinery be dignified with 
the name of “ The Socialist International.” 


The Frankfurt Conference revealed how far this unity of 
purpose has been developed. The Declaration of Aims and 
Tasks, noted in The Economist of last week, was accepted 
unanimously, though it jettisons nearly all the ideological 
lumber among which the continental parties still live and 
move, and which even the Labour party keeps stored away in 
the attic of its Constitution. In presenting Socialism as the 
highest form of democracy it rejects completely the Com- 
munist claim to any share in the Socialist tradition. The 
resolution on “ Socialist world action in the struggle for 
peace ” commits all parties to support rearmament for collec- 
tive defence against Communist aggression. 

All this is a striking tribute to the value of international 
consultation in helping Socialist parties to adjust themselves 
to a new situation: in Europe, at least, the Socialists at last 
present a common front to the major problems of the modern 
world. This is a good augury for the new International. But 
the same Conference showed that it will face its greatest test 
outside Europe. The Japanese delegation, present for the 
first time at such a gathering, was clearly unhappy in voting 
for the Declaration of Aims and Tasks. It abstained on the 
resolution about world affairs since it favours unarmed 
neutrality for Japan. The Indian observer, Dr Lohia, 
expressed similar doubts on both issues. There is a danger 
that the Asian parties will form an opposition inside the new 
International. 


What kind of Socialism for Asia? 


Yet it is Asia, and later Africa, which will offer the Inter- 
national its greatest opportunities. All the developing 
nationalist movements have settled on Socialism as the slogan 
for their domestic policy, though they are divided between 
European and Soviet claims to represent true Socialism. In 
the existing social democracies of Britain and Scandinavia 
they see more to admire than to imitate. In many cases, the 
techniques of Russian and even more, Chinese, Communism, 
seem more appropriate to under-developed areas than 
Western methods which demand a high level of civic respor- 
sibility and administrative efficiency. 

There is a danger that if the European parties overstress 
their new-found pragmatism the Asian parties will turn to 
more exciting prophets. On the other hand the prestige of an 
international organisation is always greatest among its 
weakest members. The British Labour party lends all the 
splendour of an imperial tradition to its fraternal parties in 
the East. If the new International takes a really vigorous 
initiative in the next few years in Asia it may make a great 
impact on world politics. But it cannot do so without 4 
greater sacrifice of time and money than its members will 
spare at present. 


It is also important that the Socialist International should 
work at least in harmony with the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. The latter has already been 
active in Africa and Asia, where trade unions often form the 
best basis for any political organisation. There is little in 
the Socialist Declaration which need offend the American 
unionists who play a leading role in the Confederation. but 
the Confederation’s determination to keep the unions out © 
politics may prevent it from accepting the Socialists’ offer of 
Co-Operation, 
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The Ukrainians in Trouble 


Ir is curious that Pravda should have chosen the very 
time when a “ Decade of Ukrainian Art and Literature” 
was being held in Moscow—usually a friendly affair—to 
launch an attack on the “nationalistic deviations” in 
Ukrainian art. At first, it is true, the blows were weak: 
the writer and chairman of the Ukrainian Parliament, A. 
Kornieytchuk and his wife—the former Polish writer and 
politician, Wanda Wasilewska—were reprimanded for 
failing to portray the Polish nobility and all that it stood for 
in their libretto on Chmielnicki, a seventeenth century 
Ukrainian hero. Soon, however, the blows fell thick and 
fast. Ukrainian painters were accused of ignoring in their 
canvases the subject of Soviet friendship, while even the 
choirs were blamed for not including Russian and, say, 
Georgian songs in their repertoire. Now, in the strongest 
assault so far made, the Ukrainian party leadership itself 
has been attacked for lack of vigilance. All this, apparently, 
because there has been published a Russian translation of 
a poem “Do love the Ukraine,” which was actually written 
seven years ago by the Ukrainian poet, V. Sosyura. 

The heart of the matter, however, lies elsewhere. The 
poem in question is nationalistic; or, as Pravda put it, 
ay Ukrainian nationalist, even on the other side of the 
fence, would entirely agree with its sentiments. The Soviet 
leaders are now gathering the harvest from the seeds of 
nationalism they themselves sowed during or immediately 
after the war. The rulers in the Kremlin shouted “ Long 
Live Russia” and apparently expected that a cry of “ Long 
Live the Soviet Union” would come ringing back from 
the other republics. Now, when a cry of “ Long Live 
Armenia” (or Ukraine) comes back they seem genuinely 
astonished and indignant. Until quite recently the worst 
sin Soviet writers and artists could commit was cosmopoli- 
tanism, since it smacked of connection with and “ subser- 
vience” to the west. Now that it has been realised that 
nationalism in its regional form may be a strong disruptive 
force it, too, is put forward as a major heresy. 


Rebuke to the Party 


The Ukrainian episode is not unique; it has been 
preceded by other anti-nationalist attacks. Thus, the 
Azerbaijani intelligentsia was recently accused of nationalist 
deviations because of its cult of Shamyl, a local hero in the 
time of the Crimean War, who not long ago was considered 
as such in Russia, but now is referred to as an agent of British 
imperialism. Armenian writers have been accused of taking 
refuge in and idealising the past, while the Estonians, incor- 
porated not so long ago, have been censured for whitewashing 
their twentieth-century bourgeois statesmen. 


Where the Ukrainian affair differs from precedent is in its 
scope. In other cases the matter was patched up on the spot 
through the local party channels. This time the party itself 
is accused of harbouring the nationalist intelligentsia. The 
unsigned article in Pravda was probably prepared by the 
Central Committee of the All-Soviet Party, and it was 
republished the day after in the Literaturnaya Gazeta. In 
the same article the literary monthly Zviezda was also 
strongly criticised for recently publishing the Russian trans- 
lation of the poem already mentioned. This recalls Zhdanov’s 
attack in 1946 on modernism and cosmopolitanism in Soviet 
art, for then, too, Zviezda was among the first censured. 
_That the main weight of the offensive was directed at the 
Ukraine is not surprising, for the latter has always been 
considered as the main centre of nationalism and resistance 
to Moscow’s decrees. It was there that resistance in the 
villages against collectivisation was strongest in 1932-33. 

here, too, the central authorities had most difficulty in 
re-establishing order after the end of the war. It is rumoured 
that the additional drive for collectivisation now being carried 
out in the Soviet Union meets the strongest opposition in the 
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Ukraine ; and some observers would attribute to peasant 
discontent the non-fulfilment by the Ukraine of its planned 
production figures for certain agricultural products such as 
eggs, milk, vegetable fats and cotton. 


The central government will certainly do everything in its 
power to prevent discontented peasants from finding allies in 
a discontented nationalist intelligentsia; and since the party 
itself has been attacked, the possibility of a purge among 
the higher officials of the Ukrainian party is not to be 
excluded. Yet, whatever happens, the Ukrainian and other 
Soviet writers and artists have been warned to steer between 


the Scylla of cosmopolitanism and the Charybdis of 
nationalism. 


Birth Control for India 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA] 


At the end of last week Mr Nehru, the Prime Minister of 
India, said that he favoured birth control. “From being 
the fad of some individuals in India,” he is reported as 
stating, “ this has become one of the important issues before 
the country. It seems clear that the state must encourage 
family planning.” This was not the first time that Mr Nehru 
had alluded to the subject in public ; in April, for instance, 
he announced that the government was studying methods 
of curbing the rapid growth of India’s population which has 
risen by 42 million in the last ten years. But he had not 
before spoken out so strongly and so publicly. And, while the 
threat of severe famine in Bihar has undoubtedly brought 
the problem into the forefront of people’s minds, the Prime 


Minister deserves the highest praise for giving such a clear- 
cut lead. 


The lack of outcry at Mr Nehru’s statement is significant 
of the whole change which, in the last few years, has come 
over the attitude of educated Indians to their country’s popu- 
lation problem. Before the war they talked of the country’s 
unlimited resources or, like Mr Nehru himself once, ques- 
tioned the census figures. Now they realise that in the race 
between production and babies, it is vital that production 
which has lagged so far behind should catch up, if their 
fellow countrymen are to achieve a tolerable level of well- 
being. In some ways, India is fortunate. The annual rate 
of increase, 1.3 per cent, is not impossibly large ; indeed it 
is less than that of, say, Germany in the 1890’s, and the 
birth rate has probably dropped by § or 6 per 1,000 in the 
last decade until it may now well be below 30. Moreover, 
there is in the Hindu religion no such absolute bar to con- 
traception as in many Christian creeds. 


There are nevertheless many factors, spiritual and material, 
which stand in the way of the spread of birth control. 
Muslims object to it because they have learnt from the Koran 
that the more Muslims there are, the better, and Hindus 
because they require a son to perform their rites after their 
death. Although adoption is usual when there are no male 
heirs, in a country where infantile mortality is so high a 
reserve or two is, naturally, felt to be advisable. There is, 
moreover, the influence of Mahatma Gandhi and his prefer- 
ence for brahmacharya (abstinence) over contraception. Mr 
Nehru, on the other hand, modern in this as in so many 
other ways, has no such views ; he recently said that he 
would like to see a branch of the Family Planning Associa- 
tion (FPA) in every town and village. 


Contraceptive work has indeed begun, although on a very 
small scale. In 1947, the Family Planning Association, which 
is affiliated to the All India Women’s Conference, opened 
two free planning clinics in Bombay city ; these have been 
followed by five others and altogether 3,000 women have 
attended them so far. Work has now begun also in Hydera- 
bad, Poona and Madras. There is clearly still a very long 
way to go, but an important step forward was recently taken 
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with the appointment of Lady Rama Rau, the wife of the 
Governor of the Reserve Bank and the President and creator 
of the FPA, as representative of her association on the Health 
Panel of the Planning Commission. 


Spreading birth control among the ignorant and the super- 
stitious poor is an ungrateful task. Yet if India is to wait 
for the example of the urban middle class to permeate the 
village, it may take a long time. Inevitably, however, it is 
the townswoman with whom the campaign must begin. She 
is better informed, easier to reach, less shy, less terrorised 
by her mother-in-law, less susceptible to the slur 
of apparent sterility than her sister in the countryside. 
Besides, children are a far greater nuisance in a town. And 
going to a clinic is less conspicuous ; neither neighbours nor 
husband need know about it. So far the FPA has concen- 
trated its propaganda on medical students, nurses and 
doctors, and in certain industrial areas. A favourite method 
is the instructional film, including the American film 
“ Studies in Human Fertility.” The main handicap of the 
association is the shortage and expense of appliances ; so 
far they have not had much more than one $50,000 consign- 
ment from the Watumull Foundation, but even so the duty 
to be paid practically drained their funds. 


For family planning to be effective—and family planning 
is perhaps India’s number one long term priority—it is not 
enough to rely on the goodwill of a handful of selfless 
volunteers. The government will have to play its part, not 
only in the towns but primarily in the countryside. All mid- 
wives will need to be trained and equipped in contraception, 
and schools used as a propaganda medium. Just to show a 
film or two is mere optimism ; if the effort is to be serious, 
every government servant down to the postman and the 
private in the army will have to be instructed. Only thus 
can the village be reached, and the thousand ramifications of 
the joint family system ensure the effective spreading of the 
information once it has been made available. 


France in Search of a 
Government 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT | 


THE six main groups in the French National Assembly (or 
five if the Communists. be excluded) are now busy about the 
task of investing a prime minister. It seems likely that Presi- 
dent Auriol’s first choice will fall on M. Petsche, an 
Independent ; and it is clear that the ability of M. Petsche 
—and of most other potential prime ministers—to win suffi- 
cient votes (314) to be elected, depends on the support of 
the Socialists who have already made known the price of 
their participation. Any government in which they take 
part must undertake, first, to improve immediately the pur- 
chasing power of the workers by means of a sliding scale 
of wages and tax reforms which redistribute the national 
income ; secondly, it must Keep its hands off the social 
security system and the nationalised industries; and thirdly, 
it must maintain intact the system of lay state schools. The 
first two items are contentious enough ; the third antagonises 
all other groups except the Radicals and the Communists, 
and perpetuates the disastrous cross-current that prevents 
the formation of a genuine French Left. For, through it, 
the MRP, the only other parti social (excluding the UDSR 
fragment of the Radicals), remains inevitably at loggerheads 
with the Socialists, to the lasting pleasure of the economic 
conservatives and, of course, of the Communists. 


The solution of the schools question is indeed part of the 
essential minimum national programme which, as the Gaul- 
lists point out, should be above party. In the past legislature 
a Catholic demand for assistance to their schools was voted 
dewn. The MRP now asks that the schools question should 
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agam ve put to open vote, with the Socialists agrecing, as 
the MRP previously did, that the matter is “ non-govern- 
mental.” This time, with 120 Gaullists in the House, victory 
for the Catholics would be certain. It is too simple to repre- 
sent the schools issue as purely doctrinal, for it contains 
real cleavage of practical interest. The anti-clericals know 
that subsidies to Catholic schools will be the thin end of 
a wedge that can be driven into the heart of their party- 
system. The Socialists, for instance, whose popular support 
south of the Loire is much more from school-teachers than 
from the workers, would ultimately lose part of their follow- 
ing. The Catholics, on the other hand, fear that if the 
present economic misery of teachers in the free schools js 
allowed to persist, they will eventually find difficulty in 
recruiting priests. 

The Gaullists have made the schools question the subject 
of their first parliamentary draft bill. It lays down that 
families should be given education-vouchers (allocation- 
éducation) with which they could educate their children as 
they wished. Family educational committees should then be 
given official status to supervise the system ; on these com- 
mittees would sit representatives of the family-associations, 
of the Ministry of Education, of the free schools and of youth 
organisations. The MRP has proposed that the State should 
guarantee the gap between the pay received by Catholic 
teachers from Catholic sources and the state minimum wage 
for the school-teachers of the various grades. In face of the 
very conservative character of the new Assembly—it contain: 
more Right deputics than any other since the “ sky blue 
chamber ” of 1919—it is possible that the Socialists and 
MRP will decide that the quarrel is not worth the candle. 


Plight of Catholic Teachers 


Apart, moreover, from the question of principle involved. 
the Catholic teachers who before the war could be sup- 
ported by the contributions of a wealthy provincial bour- 
geoisie, are in themselves a fairly large depressed economic 
class, in fact the worst-paid of the liberal professions. Nov 
the state schools are jammed full and the free schools act as 
teachers continue more strongly than ever. In some places 
the state schools are jammed full and the free schools act as 
de facto auxiliaries to them: in others, where doctrine decides. 
the visitor sees a large empty state school while the free 
school is crammed to overflowing. This state of affairs 1s 
_— of what French democracy is almost powerless to 
alter. 


Granted even a solution of the schools question and there- 
with the solidarity of the non-Communist Left who will be 
included in the governmental coalition, everything depends 
upon whether the hundred Independents will opt for General 
de Gaulle (thereby making an opposition bloc with an abso- 
lute majority) or for the centre parties. At the time of 
writing it appears that de Gaulle is again in the wilderness, 
for the Independents like neither his high-sounding pro- 
gramme of constitutional reform (presidential republic, etc.) 
which remains at the head of the RPF’s programme, nor the 
association-capital-travail with its profit-sharing features. 
The RPF therefore risks being left split into its two aspects ; 
a left-centre, rather demagogic republicanism in the towns 
(where those who despair of “justice” have voted {or 
“ order”), and a Catholicism of the Right in the country. 
The Catholicism of the Left belongs definitely to the MRP. 
whose ranks have been swollen by the increasing number 
of new poor who before the war would have been economic 
conservatives. 


As already noted, a sincere social and economic policy " 
found only among Socialists, MRP, UDSR, and a good 
number of Gaullists. Were it not for the religious red 
herring of the schools question the Radicals would be shown 
up as the economic conservatives that they are. If “ Pres- 
dential Gaullism” has conclusively mis-fired (and it very 
much looks like it), the Gaullists may decide to strengthen 
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and penetrate the centre group. But here again there are 
complications. For the totally impossible feature of centre 
policy is the Socialist defence to the last ditch of the nation- 
ylised industries and the financially ludicrous social security 
system. But the main critics of these are people like M. Paul 
Reynaud, who. are backwoodsmen when it comes to social 
policy ; and so it goes on round the mulberry bush. 


Perhaps the one thing that would really change the political 
climate would be a practical tax-reform. The Socialists are 
proposing a super-tax on high incomes, a differential tax 
on companies’ profits according to the modernisation under- 
taken in the industry, and an increase in the production tax 
to make up the budget deficit. In October, when the 1951 
deficit becomes evident, and at the end of the year, when 
France has to project the financing of its ten further divisions, 
taxation will be a fiercely burning issue. At the moment the 
politicians are faced with the dilemma of whether to tackle 
financial issues honestly in advance and in so doing risk the 
collapse of the coalition almost as soon as it is formed ; or 
whether to shelve the whole business until after the holidays 
when the parties “condemned to live together” will have 
already agreed on some points of policy. 


German Shipbuilding 
Unshackled 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Allied decision to lift all but a few restrictions on 
German shipbuilding was received with enthusiasm in 
German shipping circles, in spite of the difficulties attend- 
ing the rebuilding of a German mercantile fleet. 


From a prewar total of 4.2 million gross registered tons the 
German merchant navy at the end of 1950 had shrunk to 255 
ships (including vessels under §00 grt) or just over 500,000 
total gross tonnage. With the ceiling of 1,500 grt and 12 
knots imposed by the Potsdam agreement, shipowners were 
forced, in the postwar years, to concentrate on coastal ships. 
Even when the Washington and Petersberg agreements of 
1949 increased permitted tonnage to 7,200 grt the unaltered 
speed restrictions still made it uneconomic to build overseas 
liners. Tramp ships and small liners for European trade 
continued, therefore, to be built, although a few big shipping 
companies boldly contracted for a few liners for service 
between Hamburg and North, Central and South America. 


Expansion now depends on the capacity of the shipyards 
and available supplies of materials and capital resources. The 
present capacity of the German yards is roughly 400,000 grt, 
Le. 50 per cent of its prewar capacity. Any extension of that 
capacity still remains subject to the permission of the Military 
Security Board. 

After all restrictions on shipbuilding for foreign accounts 
were lifted in September, 1950, important orders were 
placed, in particular, by Norway, Sweden, Denmark and 
Holland. These orders were welcomed, but great care was 
taken not to prejudice German orders, which were known 
to be imminent in view of the expected lifting of all restric- 
tions. An agreement was accordingly made with German 
shipowners—the best clients of the yards in normal times— 
whereby enough slips were reserved for them. Presently 
the yards were buzzing with activity and output rose from 
17,200 gross tons in 1949 to 140,000 gross tons in 1950, for 
both German and foreign accounts. For 1951 one can 


reckon with an output of 320,000 gross tons, which will be 
chiefly for German account. Shipbuilders expect to be able 
(0 satisfy both home and foreign orders in the future. 

The recent worsening of the situation in the raw material 
and supplying industries has caused delivery dates to be 
somewhat postponed. The Federal adviser on raw materials, 


/) 
Dr Friedrich, has, however, recently announced that ship- 
building would be accorded high priority in the allocation 
of raw materials, and an agreement has been reached between 
rolling mills and shipbuilders, guaranteeing a steady supply 
of plates. With capital from the ECA as well as German 
sources, work has begun on a three-metre plate mill at 
Hoerde, which will replace the dismantled five-metre armour- 
plate mill. The most modern of its kind in the world, this 


plant will produce 18,000 tons a month, and will be in opera- 
tion in about 18 months. 


The most important question is: where will the vast 
Capital required to finance the new shipbuilding programmes 
be found ? To provide an incentive the Federal Govera- 
ment has exempted from tax all non-interest-bearing loans 
to shipbuilding. This has attracted a limited amount of 
capital, but only in smaller companies. The big liner com- 
panies have hardly benefited at all. This is only too natural 
since other more profitable investments can easily be found. 
Moreover the cost of a big liner ranges from DM8-10 million 
and lenders prepared to grant non-interest-bearing loans to 
that amount are hard to find. 


The second gesture made by the Federal Government to 
stimulate shipbuilding has been the earmarking in the 1950 
budget of DMroo million for loans for shipbuilding. Every- 
one is eligible who lost a ship after August, 1939, and who, 
after November, 1949, either contracted with a German yard 
for a ship to replace it, or acquired a merchant ship abroad. 
The loan covers up to 40 per cent of building or refitting 
costs and is only granted if adequate proof is given that 
further funds are available. Extremely favourable condi- 
tions of repayment are attached, making allowances for any 
losses suffered in the previous year. The immediate result 
of this decision was that several old companies which had 
suffered war losses were quickly bought up by new enter- 
prises desirous of qualifying for the loans. But these 
government loans could only finance a very modest pro- 
gramme, especially as the restrictions were still in force; a 
so-called “ Anschluss ” programme had to be set afoot later 
to supplement foreign orders, so as to use the full capacity 
of the yards and avoid any interruption of production. The 
pre-financing of both programmes was guaranteed by ‘the 
Laender banks which showed great understanding of the 
situation. 








FOR SALE 


VANCOUVER, CANADA 
INDUSTRIAL PLANT 


REINFORCED CONCRETE BUILDING CON- 
TAINING APPROXIMATELY 50,000 SQUARE FEET 
CENTRALLY LOCATED IN ZONED HEAVY 
INDUSTRIAL AREA. 





Buildings presently occupied by owner, manufacturing 
heavy machinery who plans moving to larger premises. 


Building provides adequate office space, heating plant, 
outside parking. Suitable for use as sales and service 
plant manufacturing, warehouse, etc. 


PRICE 
$275,000 CANADIAN FUNDS. 


APPLY BOX 690 THE ECONOMIST 
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On April 7th the Federal Minister of Finance, Dr 
Schaeffer, on a visit to Bremen, revealed that he had ear- 
marked another DM1oo million in the 1951 budget for ship- 
building loans. As the Anschluss programme has already 
absorbed more than half that amount, a little less than 
DMs50 million is now left for the new programme. But 
meanwhile the situation has changed radically: the abolition 
of all speed restrictions now makes it profitable to build fast 
and efficient ships able to compete everywhere, and particu- 
larly in the North Atlantic, with ships of other flags. This 
means that the remaining 60 per cent of the cost will be 
easier to find. Moreover, the north German Laender which 
are directly interested in the shipping industry, are now 
trying to advance considerable sums to shipowners. 
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The plans so far known of big liner companies like Hapag 
and Lloyd show that they contemplate the building of an 
efhcient liner fleet totalling about 200,000 grt of cargo 
vessels. These will have passenger accommodation, and will 
range from 8,000 to 10,000 grt witha speed of 16 knots: 
There can be no question yet of passenger ships, and very 
few tankers have been ordered, since a modern tanker, to be 
competitive, needs at least 15.000 tons and a speed of 18 
knots which are beyond present possibilities. It can safely 
be forecast that the shipping industry will be content with 
no less than the complete removal of the last restrictions on 
shipbuilding and will, in the coming months, press for 
freedom to increase yard capacity by modernising some of 
the yards and rebuilding others that were dismantled. The 
question of dry dock capacity—which in Hamburg sank from 
268,000 tons in 1939 to §7,000 tons in 1951—is also bound 
to be raised. Considered as an extension of yard capacity it 
still remains under Allied control. Yet the Germans claim 
that it is essential, not only for German but also for inter- 
national shipping, that it should be freed from restrictions 
as soon as possible in order to avoid unnecessary delay in 
ship repairs. 


Finland After the Elections 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN FINLAND] 


Tuoven the results of the Finnish elections have been 
described by Moscow as “deeply satisfying,” the Finnish 
Communists do not altogether conceal their disappointment. 
They had made a really big effort to recapture the position 
they had held immediately after the war, when they were 
equal in strength to the Social Democrats and 
Agrarians. As the total poll fell to 73 per cent 
from nearly 80 per cent in 1948, and as every other 
party was weakened through abstentions, a slight increase 
in votes enabled the Communists to capture five more seats. 
They and their allies joined in the People’s Deinocratic 
League, will have 43 out of the 200 seats in Parliament. 
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The Social Democrats retained a comfortable lead, how- 
ever, with 480,000 votes and 53 seats (54 in 1948). The 
real losers were the Agrarians, whose representation 
dropped from 56 to 51 seats. The Conservatives also lost 
five seats, but all of them were snapped ap by the new 
People’s Party, a curious mixture of Liberals, Young 
Conservatives, and former totalitarians now converted 
to democracy. The gain of five seats has, of course. 
added weight to the Communist demand for a share in the 
Government, from which they have been excluded since 
the summer of 1948, but so far it has been ignored. In any 
case the present Government will stay in office unt 
September, and if meanwhile the two Government parties, 
the Social Democrats and the Agrarians, are able to agree 
on a joint economic policy, there would be no reason for 
changing the coalition. 


But it is far from certain that the Government parties 
will succeed in this task. They represent largely opposing 
economic interests—working-class Consumers versus agri- 
cultural producers—and their rivalry during the past 
fifteen months has been one of the main causes of the infla- 
tion that today besets Finland in a form even more 
pernicious than in the immediate postwar period. Para- 
doxically, the Finnish economy is at present basically 
sounder than at any time since the beginning of the war. 
During the first half of this year the index of industrial 
production rose by ten points to 166, compared with 100 in 
1938 ; exports exceeded imports, and though import prices 
increased by 12 per cent, unprecedented western demands 
for timber, pulp, and paper pushed export prices up by as 
much as 49 per cent. Reparations to the Soviet Union have 
also ceased to be a burden, and only 8 per cent remain to 
be paid. 


Bids for Workers’ Votes 


The benefits which should have accrued to the Finnish 
people from their productive effort and the exceptionally 
favourable terms of trade have been dissipated by the 
reckless struggle for power between the three big parties. 
Inflation in Finland is political in origin. The Agrarian 
Government has found it necessary to reward its sup- 
porters by raising the price of farm produce, while the 
Social Democrats and the Communists have been outbidding 
each other in their efforts to buy working-class votes with 
wage increases. Since the beginning of last year industrial 
wages have in fact gone up by §5 per cent, and have soared 
well above prices. An economic “ truce ” concluded by pro- 
ducers and workers last spring, which freezes both prices and 
wages until the end of September, has granted the Govern- 
ment a breathing space in which to prepare a long-term 
stabilisation programme. Meanwhile, however, last years 
wage increases as well as the higher prices of imported raw 
materials are only now making themselves felt in production 
costs, and industrialists are only waiting for the end of the 
truce to put their prices up. 


Even Social Democratic economists admit that prices 
should be allowed to catch up with wages to correct the 
present unbalance, before further automatic wage increases, 
occurring with every rise in the cost of living index, can make 
any sense. Before the election, trade union leaders would not 
hear of such things, but they may be in a more constructive 
mood now, and, as one leading Finnish politician has put 1t 
at least the psychological conditions for co-operation have 
been created. In any case, the Social Democrats have made 
it quite c'ear that they will in no circumstances join 4 g0V- 
ernment with the Communists, even if the present coalition 
breaks up ; and though the Agratian leaders are not equally 
firm, an exclusive alliance of farmers and Communists has 
little chance of survival. 


Whatever the composition of the Government, howevel: 
the fact remains that the Communists, who .in the trade 
union elections of last April received nearly 90,000 votes oul 
of 200,000, will be able to menace any programme of econe- 
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mic stabilisation by direct action in the industrial field. There 
is a genuine revolutionary tradition among Finland’s work- 
ing class, and the fact that the Soviet Government has not 
ied to subjugate Finland by force makes it difficult to con- 
vince a radically-minded worker that every additional vote 
‘or the Communists may weaken his country’s independence. 


A New Class on the 


Cotton Farms 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN THE SUDAN] 


Tue Sudan is enjoying the most prosperous year of its 
existence. This is, in the main, due to an abundant cotton 
crop, but grain and gum arabic are also so plentiful that the 
Sudan railways have not been able to move the harvests 
quickly enough. The total weight of all cotton picked to the 
end of June was 1,995,887 kantars out of a total. estimated 
yield of just over 2,000,000 kantars for the crop year 1950-51. 
The corresponding figure for 1949-50 was 1,341,955 kantars. 
While such a yield means a healthy budgetary position for 
the Government, it also gives rise to some social problems 
that suggest future difficulties, These arise particularly in 
the vast area of the Gezira Cotton Board’s estates south of 
Khartoum, where a new class of relatively rich tenant farmers 
is being created, without any certainty that adequate provision 
can be made to bolster its new living standards against bad 
years. 

The Gezira Cotten Board farms slightly more than 
1,000,000 acres of land irrigated from the Sennar Dam. The 
current harvest is the first since it was nationalised last year. 
The profits are divided between the tenants and the Govern- 
ment, each getting 40 per cent ; the remaining 20 per cent 
goes to the Beard itself for operating costs and reserves. 


101 
The 1950 cotton crop gave a profit of £5,527,000 to the 
Syndicate. (The tenants had an equal sum divided among 
them and the Board’s share was £2:763,000). The first year 
of nationalisation is, thanks to the prevailing price of cotton, 


expected to yield the Government about twice as much as 
the Syndicate received last year. 


There are 25,787 tenancies, each consisting of 40 acres, 
and each plot gave its tenant about £250 profit last year, in 
addition to the five acres of dura and the five acres of ground 
nuts or lubia (a local bean crop) which can be grown on the 
ground resting from cotton. From the current harvest, each 
teaancy should get about £400 from cotton alone—consider- 
able wealth for a simple community. It is hoped that many 
of the tenants, who remember the black years in the early 
thirties when large numbers of tenants deserted their hold- 
ings, will deposit some of this wealth in the banks or even 
under their earthen floors ; but as a large part of the money 
must find its way into the markets, prices are likely to rise 
steeply, in spite of everything the Government can do. This 
may disturb the wage agreements which have been, and are 
still being, laboriously worked out in the country, 


New Social Class 


In poverty, these peasants were reoted in the soil and 
suffermg of their environment and history. In prosperity, 
they now emerge as a new class created by a profit-making 
social experiment. Their emergence can be remarked in 
bone, where a new brick wall has gone up garishly among 
the brown clay houses, in the additional gold bracelets on 
their wives’ wrists and their reluctance to send their women- 
folk, as formerly, into the fields to pick cotton, A scheme 
which, particularly since nationalisation, has the stamp of a 
socialist experiment, is creating another class. If, however, 
the Gezira plan lies slightly to the right of socialisation, its 
Board being independent of the Government, the tenants are 
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subject to a discipline which is nearer to the spirit of 
collectivisation than the freedom of their village life suggests. 
They plant ten acres of cotton, five of dura and five of ground 
nuts or beans, leaving twenty acres fallow, but the how, when 
and where of planting is rigidly laid down for them by the 
Board’s inspectors. 


The important fact is that the discipline of their agriculture 
contrasts with their freedom in other respects. Perhaps the 
Russians would say they are becoming kulaks. They like 
money and they like to employ others to work for them, and, 
as they see how profitable their land can be, they have an 
increasing attachment to it. It is noticeable this season, for 
example, that the tenants’ families have gone back into the 
fields themselves because they could not hire enough labour. 


It is clear that the emergence of this social pattern in the 
Gezira is fraught with some dangers. There is the possibility 
of a cotton slump coming so late that the tenants and their 
families have become too accustomed to their higher 
standards of life. The Cotton Board has a tenants’ reserve 
of £900,000 which can rise to £3,000,000, but it is already 
doubtful whether the full reserve could cushion these people 
against a slump. There is also the problem of sons who 
would like to be tenants like their fathers, although as yet 
there is not enough water to irrigate more land. Finally, 
there is the problem of machinery. The Board knows that, 
with the exception of cotton-picking, it can do everything 
which is done by hand in the Gezira fields by machinery, but 
that the efficient use of machinery needs a greater area of 
operation than the 4o-acre plot. It can be used with 
diminished efficiency on the plots, so that the social pattern 
of the Gezira is preserved ; but, were it so used, the ineffi- 
ciency would hardly be proof against the demands of a bad 
season which required economy of operation. If, on the other 
hand, machinery were put to work on larger, economic areas, 
the raison d'etre of the tenant would cease to exist. His 
attachment to his particular piece of land would be lost, the 
village unit largely destroyed and, for better or for worse, he 
would find himself a worker on a collectivised farm stretching 
Over 1,000,000 acres. 


Vietminh Looks Ahead 


WuiLe France, with American assistance, is trying to build 
up non-Communist governments in Indo-China, which it is 
hoped will ultimately become strong enough to stand on 
their own feet, there are as yet no signs of an end to the war 
carried on by the Vietminh “ resistance ” against the French 
and the Vietnamese supporters of Bao Dai. The struggle 
has recently, however, assumed a new aspect. The victories 
won by General de Lattre de Tassigny have dashed Vietminh 
hopes of an early successful outcome to the war ; heavy losses 
were incurred in determined attempts to capture Hanoi and 
the failure of the effort certainly had a depressing effect on 
morale. Economic production in the Vietminh-controlled 
areas also suffered from the mobilisation of large numbers of 
peasants. As the war had already lasted so long and had 
unposed such a severe strain on the masses of the people, 
the Vietminh would probably have begun to go to pieces if 
it had been nothing but an ordinary nationalist movement. 
That nothing of the kind has so far happened may have been 
due in part to the general distrust of French promises and to 
the loyalty which Ho Chi-minh inspires as an uncompromising 
and incorruptible national leader. But it has been due even 
more to the strong organisation and discipline of the Vietna- 
mese Communists, to the fanatical fighting spirit with which 
their cadres are imbued, and to their ideological outlook 
which makes their local struggle only a sector of a world 
conflict far transcending it in importance. 


The measures taken to counteract the weakening of the 
Yietminh after its recent reverses have comprised, first, a 
sharp differentiation of the Communist party proper, known 
as the Lao Dong, from the broader Vietminh Front in which 
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it was formerly merged ; and secondly, a revision of the 
political line so as to lay greater stress on the long-term anj 
international aspects of the war in Vietnam. It is admitze; 
that the war has become “ more difficult,” but it is claimej 
that the French power is only a part of the “ imperialis:” 
camp which is gradually collapsing under the Pressure of 
the “ world peace movement” ; thus ultimate victory is gu. 
anteed for the Vietminh by its international alliances, pro. 
vided it preserves its organisation intact and keeps up th: 
fight against the French. 


This propaganda of the certainty of ultimate victory 
explains actions which may seem quite fantastic if their aim 
is not properly understood, Thus, with active military 
operations going on in various parts of Vietnam, and among 
a peasant population with only the vaguest notions of any. 
thing outside their own villages, the Vietminh has been 
organising the collection of signatures in support of. the 
World Peace Council and the appeal for a Five-Power Peace 
Pact, and its radio proudly announces the numbers of signa. 
tures alleged to have been obtained. This is one of the 
means by which it is intended to make the Vietnamese man 
in the street (or more often, in the rice field) feel that the 
Vietminh is solidly united with a world power of boundless 
strength arrayed against France and America. Similarly the 
greatest publicity is given to exchanges of greetings between 
the Vietnam and Korean Peace Committees, to messages to 
the Chinese Communist party on the occasion of its 3oth 
anniversary celebration, and to the dispatch of a delegation 
of the Vietnam Youth Federation to the World Youth Festival 
in Berlin. The Youth Federation, according to the Vietminh 
radio, has everywhere been holding meetings and study 
groups to explain to the people the importance of the World 
Peace Council and its work. It is against such a background 
that the Vietnamese are being exhorted to stand firm against 
“the American imperialists and their accomplices.” 

The Vietnam revolution which the people support will 
certainly be victorious. .. . The policy of the puppets and 
the traitors [Bao Dai and his followers] remains fixed on the 
plane of mercantilism. What precisely do they want to sell? 
Simply the bodies of their compatriots to those international 
traffickers in human flesh, the Americans. 


Support for the French 


The Communist effort to internationalise the Vietnames: 
nationalist cause has, however, a counterpart on the other 
side, for the French have been getting some co-operation 
from both Vietnam Chinese and Siam on an anti-Communist 
basis. The Chinese community in Indo-China has been torn 
by dissensions between the local Communists and Kuo- 
mintang organisations, which survive here as elsewhere i0 
South-east Asia; and as France has not recognised the 
Chinese People’s Republic, the French and Bao Dai authori- 
ties are able to get substantial co-operation from ant- 
Communist Chinese. In Bangkok the unsuccessful rising 
against the government of Marshal Pibul Songgram, in which 
Communist influence was a factor, has apparently stiffened 
the Siamese official attitude towards the Vietminh as a carrier 
of Communism, and the Vietminh delegation has been 
expelled from Siam. 


There is no reason to expect any cessation.of pressure 02 
the Indo-China sector of the Asian Communist frontier, 
whether there is any Chinese armed intervention or 10. 
In the near future the position can only be held by keeping 
a French army in the feld, and hopes of getting it back © 
Europe are slight indeed, unless it is intended to abandos 
Indo-China, with all the inevitable consequences to Siam and 
Malaya as well. In the long run there is no reason why viab'e 
non-Communist regimes should not be built up in Vietnam 
(and in Cambodia and Laos) ; the first condition, however, 's 
that the Vietminh propaganda of inevitable victory should be 
deflated, and this depends as much on events elsewhere |" 
the Far East, and in the world at large, as on what happess 
in Indo-China itself. = = * ec : 
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Dictaphone TIME-MASTER recording 
is perfect from beginning to end 


YOU WANT absolute aceuracy—and you get it when you 
use a Dictaphone Time-Master for your dictation. 


rhere’s no fading or distortion of your words when 
your secretary transeribes. For Memobelt recording is 
erystal-clear from beginning to end—far, far more 
dependable than either notebook-and-pencil systems or 
any other dictating method. 

The reason? Simply—eylindrical recording. Those 
plastic Memobelts that you ean file flat or mail by the 
dozen in an envelope, are virtually cylinders when they are 
in the machine. 


CONSTANT RECORDING CLARITY 
Cylindrical recording means erystal-clear dictation from 
beginning to end; it means constant recording speed; and 
ii means that back-spacing too is uniform —and therefore 


snnpler. 


ONLY THE TIME-MASTER OFFERS ALL THIS 
1. Streamlined machine, only 4} ins. high, slightly larger 
than a letterhead, 2. Uniformly clear recording and 
reproduction. 3. Uniform back-spacing, immediate place 
finding. 4. Simple automatic operation. 5. Mailable, 
filable, expendable Memobelts, low-cost plastic medium, 
6. Nation-wide service, Dictaphone dependability. 


Write for TIME-M AST ER literature to Dictaphone Co. Ltd. 
Dept. O., 107 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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Most of the shares in the Simon Engineering Group are 


held by the founder’s descendants. To this extent it is 


a family business. But the mistake of concentrating the 





management in family hands has been avoided; no one 

family could provide the immense range of experience and 

ability to run such an enterprise, in which only the highest 
7 

personal and professional qualities are good enough for 

the senior posts. Of thirty active directors of the various 


companies only two bear the name of Simon and only 


three more are members of the family by birth or marriage 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

HENRY SIMON LID 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LID 
TYRESOLES LTO 


TURBINE GEARS LTD 





THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 


HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO. LTD 
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Bulk Travel Rebates 


For Journeys within the British Isies 


5% rebate 


if — as a holder of a 
Credit Travel Order with BEA you spend 


- £200 | 


or more within one year on BEA ‘Internal’ tickets, | 
10% rebate | 
if within a year you spend 
£1,000 | 
or more. These rebates only apply for 
travel within the British Isles. 





Credit Travel Order holders may purchase BEA tickets on 

credit from their normal travel agents or from any BEA Office 

at home or abroad. For full details, please apply to Revenue 

Accountant, British European Airways, Keyline House, 
Ruislip, Middlesex. 
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How do your | 
workers find the time? 


Do your employees confer anxiously as break and finishing 
times approach, taking time off to find out the time? 

Time searching costs industry far more than it should, especially 
as workers are apt to believe the fastest clock when it is a 
question of finishing the day’s work. 

T.R. Time Control puts an end to this and many other kinds of 
time loss in industry. The showing, sounding and recording of the 
Correct time all the time is only a small part of what T.R. Tune 
Control can do to make the time you pay for more productive. 
Spead a profitable moment now to write for full particulars. 


Time Recorders, 
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oan ait productia. n tained under guara™ 
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Rentals Limited-that 
T.R. Service ..- 
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Transport 


HE four hundred and forty-six pages of facts and 

figures in the British Transport Commission’s report 
for 1950 provide a heavy meal, even for expert appetites. 
The broad story they have to tell had already been made 
fairly clear in the cases that the Commission had put 
before the Transport Tribunal for higher charges. Total 
net revenue rose from {31.3 million to £40 million, 
but after providing for interest and other charges there 
remained a deficit for the year of {14.1 million. In 
purely financial terms, this was a marked improvement 
on the deficit of {20.8 million in 1949; but by 
ihe end of 1950 the Commission had run up a total 
deficiency of £39.6 million on revenue account, and 
by the end of the current year there may be another 
{14 million or so to add to it. The prospect that the 
Commission may be “in the red” to the tune of {50 
million or more by the end of this year is a sufficient 
illustration of the Commission’s financial predicament. 


The report reveals that the Commission is in a 
mood to fight back, to launch some serious criticisms 
of the various restrictions, statutory and otherwise, that 
have prevented it from achieving more than a precarious 
balance at best between its ever-rising costs and its 
relatively inflexible charges : — 
The Commission’s transport system is practically alone 
among the industrial and commercial organisations of this 
country in that it has little latitude for increasing its own 
charges... . Any organisation working under these limitations 
is bound, in times of rising prices or falling traffics, to be 
chronically in deficit, 
The truth of this assertion can hardly be denied, at 
least in the quite exceptional conditions of the last year 
or two. The Commission was nearly in balance 
at the end of last year, thanks to the 16} per cent 
increase in freight- charges that. became effective in the 
middle of May. But the application for that increase 
bad been put to the Minister of Transport on Novem- 
ber 9, 1949, and it is reckoned that the delay involved 
a loss of £11 million of railway and dock revenues. 
Admittedly, the same emergency procedure was greatly 
speeded up—without the benefit of public hearings— 
in order to secure the 10 per cent increase in freight 
charges last April, following the earlier increase in 
railway wages, But there has been no change in 
passenger fares, which are the subject of a charges 
scheme that is at present before the Transport Tribunal 
and will not be argued, it seems, before the autumn. 
As for the charges scheme for rail freight rates that the 

mmission intends to submit to the Transport Tribunal 
by August 6th—the present limit of time—it is scarcely 
conceivable that it could take effect until the beginning 
of 1953, for it will involve radical changes in classifica- 
tion of goods and in the basis of charging by distance 
that will affect every trading interest throughout the 


country. The Commission knows well enough what is 
M store for it: — 





and Costs 


During 1950, the Commission have been faced with law- 
suits, appeals to Consultative Committees, a constant propa- 
ganda through various organisations, and a great deal of 
correspondence, when even quite smal] changes have been 


proposed. 
The two pending schemes will entail far bigger battles. 
There will be objections on the score that road haulage 
rates are not covered in detail—the latest report makes 
it quite clear that this will be so, though this fact seems 
difficult to square with Section 76 of the Transport Act. 
And a careful reading between the lines of the report 
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suggests that the need for a general reserve (presumably 
to be built up after the present revenue deficiency has 
been made good) will be an important element in the 
application for new freight charges. It has yet to be seen 
whether the public will allow the nationalised industries 
to build up general reserves. And it is not proper for the 
Commission to apply for higher charges to meet higher 
costs unless it can show quite convincingly that its 
internal efficiency is already at the maximum. 


On finance, the Commission makes four demands. It 
requires adequate financial and physical resources to 
re-equip and remodel the transport system ; it complains 
of serious arrears of investment and of the fact that it 
is getting less than a fair share of investment resources 
compared with other industries that are treated with 
greater favour ; it is patching rather than replacing its 
assets. It has borrowing powers of {£200 million in 


reserve and although its net current assets fell by £45 
million last year, they still amount to £155 million. A 
more generous share of the nation’s investment resources 
is obviously needed to prevent the transport system from 
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degenerating still further, though such investment could 
hardly produce a spectacular and immediate benefit. 


The second condition is a greater willingness to accept 
changes “ whether in conditions of work or in types of 
service or in proposals to integrate the Commission's 
services” ; both workers and transport users are 
exhorted to mend their frustrating and costly opposi- 
tion. Thirdly, the Commission asks for 


a scheme of public control over the general levels of fares 
and charges which is both speedy and flexible in operation. 


This is a proposition that needs to be studied with great 
care. It is possible to sympathise with the Commission's 
complaint that it cannot forever fight a losing battle 
between rising costs and laggard charges ; but it is 
another matter to deny the value of the Transport 
Tribunal as the one more or less effective arbiter of 
public accountability to which any of the nationalised 
industries has to submit. It is not the fault of the 
Tribunal—any more than it is the fault of the Commis- 
sion—that the persistent fall in the value of money 
makes its procedures so financially embarrassing for the 
Commission. These are matters that vitally affect the 
public, and if speed and flexibility were to mean merely 
that the Commission could quickly obtain all that it 
asked for without any attempt at public justification, the 
results would be deplorable. It is here that the Com- 
mission seems most convinced of the rightness of its 
case, and least concerned to concede the principle of 
safeguards for the public interest. 


The fourth argument is also contentious. Transport 
charges must be recast to recognise the fact that “ over 
a wide field the Commission’s services are not a 
monopoly ” and to admit a greater place for competitive 
principles in fixing charges. This case is at least good 
to the extent that rates should take greater account of 
the costs of different types of service and of competition 
from other forms of transport. Whether the Commission 
is so little a monopolist as it seems to think is open to 
argument; but in some important traffics it is 
undoubtedly a monopolist. Does the new principle 
mean, for example, that mineral freight, which is cheap 
to work, should be charged less by reference to cost and 
more by reference to the fact that only the railways can 
carry it ? It is also unsatisfactory to find that integration 
between rail and road freight—which can become effec- 
tive only when the same principles have been applied to 
road haulage—will still be deferred until after the rail 
freight charges scheme has been introduced. Integration 
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of public transport remains, it seems, as much gq yj 
o’ the wisp as ever. 

Since the Commission has chosen to put its case fy, 
greater freedom to control its revenues and its capita 
investment with such particular force, it will not resen: 
a number of countercharges on matters of great public 
importance that find scarcely any mention in its report 
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Is it possible, in the first place, that the Commission 
should have no views at all about the way it is organised 
and its relations with its Executives ? This journal wr 
severely criticised for daring to suggest ten months ag 
that all was not well with the internal efficiency and 
organisation of public transport. Since last autumn there 
have been certain changes in men, but no visible 
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But later 





eener ations 


dug deeper 


When, in 1751, a Swedish mineralo- 
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gist, Axel Cronstedt, discovered a 
new metal which he called ‘ nickel’, 
Indians had been 
scratching the soil of Ontario for 
enerauions. Metallurgy was not of 
heir world, yet beneath them, in 
the Sudbury District, lay the vast 
ody of nickel-bearing ore which 
DOW supplies most of the world’s 
emand for this metal. Today, the 
total length of underground develop- 


he Iroquois 


en 


aslentia 


ment in this area is over three times the underground mileage | 


of London’s railways. But the need for nickel continually 
Mcreases throughout industry. To satisfy it, new shafts are 
ting sunk, existing shafts made deeper, new sections 
Cpened up, new techniques adopted, the whole world of 


science brought in to make the greatest use of Axel 
Tonstedt’s discovery. 


— MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 
SUNDERLAND HOUSE - CURZON ST - LONDON * W.1 wow mcnee 
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Director of Contracts. 


“A horse! a horse ! my kingdom for a horse” ! 
a Catesby was there to serve his need. 


Successive Generations of the House of Catesby 
offer the same tradition of service to the Leaders 
of Commerce and Industry of to-day in Catesbys 
Office Furnishing—for a complete new office or 
a single item we invite your enquiry to our 


Your enquiries for floor-coverings, and for any assistance are 
cordially invited. 


CATESBYS 


64/67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON, W.1 


Our only address. Telephone: Museum 7777 











Capital Security 





HE Church of England Build- 
ing Society now invites 
investments up to the maximum 
holding of £5,000. The Society's 
fully-paid Shares, issued at £25 
each, are not subject to Stock 
Market fluctuations; they are 
withdrawable on agreed notice 
being given. 
Share interest at the rate of 2$% 
per annum is received by the 
investor half-yearly on 31st May 
and 30th November ; the Income 
Tax on the interest is paid by the 
Society. Interest is calculated from 
the date of the investment up to 
the date of withdrawal. 


The Society’s substantial assets 
consist of First Mortgages secured 


ASSETS EXCEED £6,500,000 - 


upon carefully valued properties 
situated in selected districts in 
many parts of the country. This 
“ spread-over ” of mortgages en- 
hances the already solid security 
enjoyed by our Investing 
Members. 


Since its incorporation in 1882 
this old-established Society has 
never failed to pay the agreed 
rates of interest at the agreed 
times, and in spite of wars and 
crises its stability has remained 
unshaken. As a medium for the 
non-speculative investor, who 
seeks, above all, security of capital, 
yet desires a reasonable, steady 
return, it is today an excellent 
proposition. 


GPEN ACCOUNTS 16,0006 


A copy of the latest balance sheet, together with an explanatory 
booklet, may be obtained from the Secretary. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND BUILDING SOCIETY 


investment Dept. Fj 


6/7 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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We’ve solved some problems in our time! 


In 1927—a Power Station problem. Generators driven 
by turbines. Turbines dependent on vacuum produced 
by condensers. Condensers supplied with river water by 
pumps. Pumps driven by electric motors. And to join 
the ends of this chain of interdependencies—the motors 
driven by current from the generators. That circle once 
broken by stoppage from any cause, the motors had to 
find power from elsewhere or the turbines could not be 


re-started, 


@ Obvious answer—a stand-by battery. But batteries 
idle for long periods are apt to prove work-shy when 
most needed. We worked out a new system of charg- 
ing—the continuous feeding of a battery with exactly 
that fraction of charge which otherwise it must daily lose 
through standing unused, We called it trickle-charging. 

@ We started something, there. Trickle-charging is 
universal, now, for stand-by batteries. Our own Keepa- 


lite automatic emergency lighting system, using trickle- 


charged batteries, is in use all over the world. 


@ And the Chloride battery that began it? Disman- 
tled at last after 22 years. Was it worn out? Far from it. 
Good for many years more service. But the building in 
which it stood has just been demolished. They’ re build- 


ing a new Power Station. 


Q Our battery research and development organisation, the 
largest & best equipped in the country—if not in the world—is 
always at industry’s service, ready at anytime to tackle another 


problem. 
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improvement in methods. The Railway Executive, 
which runs three-quarters of the Commission’s business, 
did not enhance its credit either in the way it handled 
ihe wage claims earlier this year or in its sudden discovery 
a few weeks ago that it could not run the summer 
passenger services that it had promised. The public 
fears that this debacle is an advance taste of disrup- 
tion that may be im store next autumn and winter. It 
has suddenly discovered, in a time of full employment 
and inflation, when the flow of traffic is abnormal in 
character and direction, when rearmament adds a further 
load, when the competing attractions of other jobs are 
encouraging labour not to join and to transfer from the 
railway service, that the old fact of too much transport 
has given place to the new fear of too little transport. 
The present mood seems to be that the passenger 
services are “ expendable ” in the event of difficulty. It 
is doubtful whether the panic of a few weeks 
ago about the summer services was justified ; 
certainly the railways lost much goodwill by it. 
Already warnings have been given about the difficulties 
of the coming winter. Are these reckoned to be a spur 
to the operating divisions to do their best to maintain the 
winter services ? Or is there some other factor behind 
them ? The application for increased fares that is now 
béfore the Transport Tribunal will hardly stimulate 
traffic ; the Commission promises to “ bear in mind the 
importance of the lowest practicable level of normal 
fares” and to reduce fares in carefully selected cases to 
encourage profitable traffic. A diagram of road and rail 
passenger costs, based on a sample investigation, suggests 
that no tolerable increase in fares could make stopping 
services on main lines and the branch line services as 
a whole pay their way. The Commission’s view is 
bluntly stated: — 
If the public cannot afford to pay for services of a given 
quantity and quality at the appropriate level of cost, then 
the quantity or quality of service offered must be decreased, 


9 


and the budget must be balanced with higher fares at a 

slightly lower level of activity. 
For certain types of service this may. be true; many 
branch line services are both costly: and inconvenient. 
But it suggests an unwelcome and  restrictionist 
attitude that cannot be allowed to pass unquestioned. 
If total costs per seat mile and per passenger mile are 
only a fraction of a penny for the main line express 
services, why can nothing be done to reduce the costs 
on other rail services ? Their costs will not be improved 
by driving passengers away ; indeed the chart makes 
it quite plain that improved loading is the only hope 
for the stopping and cross-country services. To argue 
that the specialised track, the big power unit, the 
economy of the long train, and the capacity of the large 
terminal and marshalling yard justifies a greater degree 
of specialisation on fast long-distance traffic is perfectly 
good theory. But what hope is there of slimming the 
railway system to this scale of operating efficiency ? 
The case for discrimination of: charge according to 
quality of service deserves more consideration than the 
report suggests. 


It is thus an interested, as well as an interesting, case 
that the Commission has to state—a case in which defects 
of organisation and policy are tactfully veiled. The 
Commission seems convinced. of the essential. rightness 
of most of the things it is doing, and deplores the.wrong- 
ness of many of the attitudes of Government, workers 
and transport users towards its efforts.to improve the 
nation’s transport service. Its complaints ~ about 
charges would be more- acceptable if the public 
were convinced that rising costs were the only factor 
responsible for the deficit. And its rather temote 
theoretical approach to some of the crucial problems 
of railway operations would be more welcome but 
for the painful fact that the railways are not working 
well. 


‘Dearer Commercial Credit 


EE process of levering up the charges made to 
commercial borrowers was extended to a further 
segment of the financial structure at the beginning of 
this Week, following an announcement of an immediate 
increase in the rates charged by the discount houses and 
clearing banks for the discount (or re-discount) of bills 
of exchange—including both bank bills and trade bills. 
Observers in the City have rightly linked this move 
with the news, a fortnight earlier, that the clearing banks 
were embarking upon a roughly simultaneous (though 
not otherwise specifically concerted) policy of raising 
their interest charges to borrowers on loans and over- 
drafts. Rather unexpectedly, City opinion has not, 
however, jumped to the further conclusion that this 
quickly following rise in commercial bill rates should 
be regarded as°a sign that the trend towards dearer 
money will rapidly become: still more general, even 
though some seco ions are bound to 


develop. That, at least, is the impression conveyed by 
this week’s quite unforeseen strong recovery in the prices 
of short Government bonds, for these would be vulner-: 
able to any widespread fears of possible disturbance of 
the basic structure’ of money market rates—and still 
more so, of course, to any expectations of change in the 


long-stabilised Bank rate. On this occasion, the public 
has achieved a-better perspective than usual, or than was 
to be expected. 

For. all that, it needs to be emphasised that this 
further advance in rates, like its predecessor, derives 
not from any conviction that dearer money may be of 
itself a necessary and effective means of restraining 
inflation—or, still less, from any deliberate effort by the 
monetary authorities to. impose it—but solely from the 
desire of the ultimate lenders to buttress their revenues 
against the pressure of rising costs. Obviously, these 
increases in rates, though perhaps not overtly approved 
by the monetary authorities, have not been forced 
through in the face of official disapproval ; but the 
authorities, in thus standing aside and allowing the 
commercial banking system to decide for itself the 
terms on which it will lend to. commercial borrowers, 
are not really making any new departure in policy. They 
are merely recognising, in a further sphere, the wisdom 
of the principle they have followed more or less carefully 
ever since the collapse of Daltonian monetary objectives 
—the principle of allowing “ natural” forces to decide 
the level of rates. 

Although this principle was applied first in the gilt- 
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edged market, where it impinged very directly upon the 
cost of medium and long term borrowings by the 
Government itself, there is no sign that the authorities 
are any more disposed to see it extended to the market 
for their own short term borrowings than they have been 
at any time in the post-Daltonian phase. Naturally, the 
clearing banks would be still better pleased with an 
increase in the return to them from their lendings to 
the Government on floating debt (provided that this did 
not compel them to pay more to their depositors) than 
with the increase they hope to secure from their com- 
mercial financing ; but all recent evidence tends to prove 
that these rates on floating debt will not be raised (not, 
at least, perceptibly) unless and until the authorities are 
converted to the view that dearer money in principle, 
and this kind of dearer money in particular, is a neces- 
sary adjunct to their basic economic policy. The case 
for using this auxiliary weapon of. disinflation was 
ecently reasoned at length in these columns ; but there 
is no reason to suppose that the official mind is noticeably 
inclining in that direction—yet. Nor does it seem 
probable that the commercial banks will plead for action 
on these lines, even if they felt (which they surely ought 
not to feel) that their own revenue needs would weigh 
at all heavily with the authorities. Any general increase 
in the basic structure of money market rates could 
scarcely leave the banks’ deposit allowances immune, 
and might even tevive demands for a resumption of 
interest payments on current account balances—a change 
that would certainly not suit the banks’ book. 


* 


Given, therefore, the stabilised structure of floating 
debt rates, the adjustment of other rates diminishes 
one set of anomalies merely at the expense of creating 
or widening other sets. It had been known for some 
time that the discount houses hoped for a further 
opportunity to edge up their discount rates for com- 
mercial bills; but, in the event, the rate offensive of the 
clearing banks on a wider front provided both the initia- 


- tive and the opportunity, with the result that the increase 


announced last week was much larger than the market 
could possibly have imposed solely on its own account. 
In the early postwar phase, the rate at which the discount 
houses stood ready to lend to commercial borrowers who 
offered first-class bank acceptances (of three months 
currency) was less than one thirty-second of 1 per cent 
above the rate the market earned on British Government 
Treasury Bills ; its commercial rate was 17/32 per cent 
per annum, admittedly a quite inadequate return. Over 
a period of several years, this rate had been laboriously 
levered up, in several steps, by 5/32 per cent, to 11/16 
per cent. Now, at one swoop, it has been increased by 
twice that amount—by 5/16 per cent, to the round 
figure of 1 per cent. 

These rates are equally applied by the clearing banks 
to their own direct discount of bills, but the proportion 
of commercial bills thus secured is not very large ; the 
greater part of their bills are obtained by re-purchase 
from the discount market after part of their life has 
expired. Until then, the bills are carried by the market 
on call money borrowed from (mainly) the clearing 
banks on the security of the bills. The rate at which 
the banks purchase bills from the market was formerly 
5/8 per cent ; it will now be 7/8 per cent. Correspon- 
dingly, the rate at which the clearing banks lend to the 
market on the security of bills (Treasury as well as bank) 
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was formerly 1/2 per cent ; for bank bills it will now be 
3/4 per cent, with the rate for Treasury bills unchangey 
at 1/2 per cent. - In other words, four-fifths of the addi. 
tional gross sum that the discount house receives from the 
commercial seller of the bills (e., the commercia} 
borrower) will be passed on to the clearing banks, jf 
those banks continue not only to buy the shorter pjjj; 
from the market but also to finance them during the 
early part of their life. 

There is, in fact, some possibility that the clearins 
banks will tend to lose business in both these directions 
and especially in the latter ; and to that extent their effor; 
to improve every apparently expandable source of 
revenue will be frustrated. Many non-clearing banks 
(and especially the overseas banks operating in London) 
habitually lend to the discount market on the important 
short-bond side of its business at rates below those 
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charged by the clearing banks—mainly at 5/8 per cent, 
compared with the clearing banks’ rate of 3/4 per cent. 
Now, many of them that are sellers of bills from over- 
seas will prefer to finance these bills themselves rather 
than sell them at 1 per cent, when the proceeds have to 
be employed at only 5/8-3/4 per cent ; alternatively, they 
may deem first-class bills a better security than bonds 
for loans at 5/8 per cegt, y ste offering the discount 
market a cheaper means cing its commercial bill 
portfolios than is now available at the clearing banks. 
These banks may find that, especially in the matter of 
their money rate, they have been a shade too greedy. 


_ But, even if the volume of their business in commercial 
bills (both by loan and purchase) is not thus scaled down, 
the potential addition to bank revenues from this sub- 
stantial rise in rates is not large. If the total volume of 
commercial paper that commands prime rates is put 2 
£200-{250 million, and if it were all to be in three 
months’ bills, the potential additional yield in a full yeat 
would be about £625,000-£780,000, of which roughly 
four-fifths would accrue to the and one-fifth to the 
discount market. In p clearing banks at 
unlikely to do as well as this, while the market may do 
better, though not correspondingly so 


In any case, although the discount market gets only 4 
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moderate proportion of the increased gross return, the 
change is of much greater importance for it than for the 
hanks. If it succeeds in maintaining the volume of its 
commercial bill business, the net return from it would, 
at a rough estimate, be improved by some 60 per cent— 
and, if it succeeds in securing any appreciable propor- 
jon of bill finance at the 5/8 per cent rate that would 
undercut the clearing banks, the proportionate gain 
would be larger still. Even so, the amounts involved 
‘ore not large. Although the financing of a first-class 
commercial bill has lately been four times as profitable as 
that of a Treasury bill, and will now be at least six times 
ignoring any reserve that might be deemed necessary 
for risk on the former), the volume of Treasury bills 
passing through the market is roughly eight times the 
volume of fine commercial paper, despite the latter’s 
recent substantial expansion. On the best reckoning, 
therefore, the market’s revenue from commercial bills is 
«till likely to fall short of that from Treasury bills. And 
although revenue from bill business as a whole is now 
undoubtedly covering the market’s administrative costs 
(whereas, until a few years ago, this business had been 
© consistently showing a gross loss), the important source 
of the market’s profits is still its business in short bonds. 
The investment implications of these rate changes, for 
those interested in bank or discount shares, are not, 
therefore, of any great moment. 
} Meanwhile, this further stiffening of bill rates—the 
extent of which suggests that a further move is improb- 


ili 


able unless and until the basic structure shifts—will 
prevent the rise in loan and overdraft charges now in 
progress from widening still further the spread between 
the costs of financing by these two, to some extent com- 
peting, methods. For a time, indeed, the spread will 
probably be somewhat narrowed, and this may help to 
reinforce recent efforts by the banking system to ensure 
that so-called “ finance” business (which has strongly 
invaded the discount market in recent years) proceeds 
by bank advances, while bill credit is more closely con- 
fined to genuine self-liquidating finance. At all events, 
the rise in bill rates will prevent borrowers from using 
the bill market merely as a possible means of escape 
from increased charges for overdrafts. But if, in such 
ways as these, the new adjustments of rates for com- 
mercial credit tend to reduce some anomalies, and 
also to narrow the disparity between these rates and the 
yields on long-term Government securities, they widen 
very markedly the margin between the cost of short- 
term credit to the Government and to the private 
borrower. The prime commercial bill rate is now 
virtually twice the rate for Treasury bills—whereas in 
former times, thanks to the insistence of Continental 
banks upon “ two-name ” paper (leading them to refuse 
the “ one-name ” bills of the British Government), bank 
bills regularly commanded a premium over Treasury bills. 
That, perhaps, was irrational ; but the new pattern is 
surely even more so. 


Business Notes 


i Gas in the Market 


The debut this week of a bulky issue of Gas stock—the 
Gas Council’s first approach to the public for cash—has not 
provided the occasion for any such light-heartedness among 
the assembled company as greeted the appearance of com- 
pensation stock when the Gas industry was nationalised just 
over two years ago. The new debutante wore a rather weary 
air, and was not attired with any particular distinction ; while 
ihe sponsors, having apparently watched threatening skies for 
come time, were evidently anxious to get their protégé through 
ner ordeal before a brief spell of thin sunshine petered out. 
In other words, the timing of this issue does not suggest that 
ihe authorities have any high hopes about the weather that 
ves ahead. They have seized the dst opportunity since hopes 
| of an outbreak of peace lifted gilt-edged prices above their 
worst levels. In the third week of June prices were standing 
well below their 1949 lows, with 2} per cent Consols at 644 
and yielding over 3§ per cent ; by the end of last week a fairly 
sharp and general recovery had lifted the price of this stock 
10 65%, in a narrow market. 


_ Such was the setting for last Monday’s announcement of 
the new issue—{75§ million of British Gas 34 per cent stock, 
1969-71, guaranteed by the Government and offered at 98. 
At the new level, this was reasonably in line with the market, 
‘or the yield of £3 12s. 1od. per cent to the final date 
was a penny or twopence more than that then obtainable 
from the 3 per cent Electricity and Transport stocks dated 
1968-73. Sixty per cent of the money has to be put up before 
the end of this month (with no further call until 
cnd-October), evidently because £48.6 million is to be used 
‘© Tepay temporary borrowings ; the balance is required for 
new capital outlays and for working capital. The lists 
opened and closed on Thursday, but it seems evident that the 
‘tock has not aroused any substantial interest among the 
‘stituuons ; the “departments” have obviously had to do 
a big job—as they doubtless reckoned to do. The market has 


apparently assumed that the subsequent marketing process 
will be carried through with the restraint that has been 
noticeable in similar operations in the ‘past year or so, At all 
events, after faltering on the first rumours of the issue, prices 
have been well maintained, Consols gaining a further 4 
to 66—at which they yield £3 15§s. 10d. per cent flat, or 2s. 
less than three weeks ago. Over this same period, the final 
redemption yield on the 1968-73 Electricity stock has 
dropped by Is. 8d., to £3 12s. 9d. There is no real confi- 
dence, however, that the resistance point that has lately 
developed in the market’s slide will be firmly sustained. The 


institutions have lately shown some revival of interest, but 
it has not been large. 


* * * 


Allocating Scarce Materials 


The International Materials Conference in Washington 
is showing results after its three months of deliberations. An 
emergency allocation of newsprint amounting to 12,550 tons 
was recently announced ; 3,000 tons went to France and 
the remainder was shared between India, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Malaya, Greece, and Jugoslavia. Last week-end 
allocations of tungsten and molybdenum were announced for 
the third quarter of this year. Some 2,800 tons of tungsten 
was available for distribution ; of this, 1,253 tons has been 
allocated to the United States, 695 tons to Britain, 290 tons 
to Germany, 280 tons to France, 210 tons to Sweden and 
the remainder divided between Canada, Jugoslavia, Australia, 
and Spain. Most of the 4,400 tons of molybdenum allocated 
has gone to the United States (3,420 tons) ; Britain is to get 
515 tons, France 195 tons, Germany 125 tons and Sweden 
100 tons. A reserve of 45 tons is to a held to meet require- 


ments of other countries not yet notified to the Conference. 


The two other committees dealing with non-ferrous metals 
expect to recommend allocations for the fourth quarter of 
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1950. The allocation for sulphur recommended for the third 
quarter of this year is 1,400,000 tons ; a total of 286,400 tons 
has been fixed as the export quota, of which the United States 
will supply 250,000 tons, Norway 18,700 tons and Italy 
17,700 tons. Britain’s allocation for the quarter is 106,300 
tons, of which 105,000 tons will be imported ; the balance 
is to be made up from home production and from a reduction 
in stocks. Britain is thus getting more than in either of the 
first two quarters, so that the fear of an immediate sulphur 
shortage would seem to be allayed. No allocation is expected 
for cotton, as the United States has already released 2,500,000 
bales of cotton and 100,000 bales of cotton linters on the 
assumption that its new crop will total 16 million bales. 


All these arrangements are to some extent makeshift. They 
are by no means a detailed marketing scheme but depend for 
their success on the good will of the participating countries 
in honouring their export and import quotas and in keeping 
within their total allocation. Such a procedure is expedient 
at this stage. It should ensure that the immediate shortage 1s 
surmounted without the almost interminable negotiations that 
would be necessary to introduce a more rigid or permanent 
scheme. But the worries of the IMC are only just beginning. 
Maximum and minimum prices have been suggested for a 
number of key materials. Producers are willing to accept 
these only if the minimum price is guaranteed for a period 
as long as two or three years, which implies more permanent 
arrangements than IMC has yet envisaged. Producers are 
also asking for guarantees that they will be able to buy the 
manufactured goods that they want at reasonable prices. 
These problems will occupy much time and argument. It 
is as well that the commodity committees have restricted 
themselves in the first instance to the narrower task of appor- 
tioning in a practical way such supplies of scarce materials 
as are available. 


* sf * 


Six Months’ Steel 


Too many special circumstances have affected steel 
output in each year since the war for any “normal” 
seasonal pattern of output to be drawn from the production 
figures. The weekly average of 313,600 tons of crude steel 
produced during the first six months of this year, which 
represents an annual rate of 16,306,000 tons, does not imply 
that such a total will be produced during the whole year ; 
but no satisfactory correcting factor can be applied to derive 
from this a clear forecast of 1951 output. Summer holidays 
fall mainly in the third quarter of the year, though even this 
factor varies quite considerably in its incidence: upon last 
year’s pattern of output, the production so far would suggest 
a final total some 300,000 tons lower than last year, or just 
under 16 million tons. But-there is hope in the industry 
that raw material difficulties may affect output in the second 
half of the year rather less than they did in the first ; and 
the British Iron and Steel Federation remains confident that 
its estimate of 16 million tons will be reached. 


Success in doing this depends to a large extent upon the 
industry’s drive to recover home scrap, from which the 
early results were encouraging. The Minister of Supply 
has passed to the nationalised Iron and Steel Corporation 
the recent recommendation by the Select Committee on 
Estimates that a rise in scrap prices would be necessary to 
bring in the final reserves of capital scrap, though in doing 
so he neatly prejudged the issue by adding that he was not 
in favour of a rise in price. This week an expert panel on 
scrap supplies of the Economic Commission for Europe has 
again urged countries to adopt “ price policies that would 
encourage maximum collection.” Any change in the price 
of scrap, however, is at present perhaps less urgent than 
changes in the prices of steel products: most grades of 
British steel are by far the cheapest in the northern hemi- 
sphere and are uneconomically low in price—conceivably by 
more than £3 a ton. The Minister has not lacked constant 
reminders of this fact from the private and nationalised 
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central organisations of the industry: and his delay i, 
reaching a decision can only suggest that he prefers ;, 
control supplies by hastily improvised priority systems. |, 
is not the first time since the war that physical control of 
steel supplies has been in operation while prices have bee, 
kept artificially low, thus increasing the very demand thy 
makes the control necessary. Complaints have already heey 
heard this week from the cycle industry that one of its largey 
factories may have to be closed for a week this month unless 
steel supplies are increased: negotiations between the firm 
and the Ministry of Supply may give an interesting demon. 
stration of the way in which the need for “ Preferentia| 
Treatment” priority in civil orders is to be interpreted, 


* * * 


Commodities Still Falling 


Few outstanding movements have occurred in com. 
modities during the past week. Most of the commodities 
including cocoa, jute, flax, tin, wolfram, shellac and talloy, 
that were affected by the decline which set in on June 250) 
have fallen further. There has been a slight recovery jp 
rubber, sugar has remained firm, and lard has risen again 
Maize has also made a further advance to 178 cents per 
bushel, but the market is almost nominal with very litle 
business. Cotton has fallen slightly in New York on th 
estimate of the cotton acreage planted ; this is officially pu 
at 294 million acres, the largest since the war. The sharp {all 
in flax during the last three weeks is not primarily attributable 
to peace talks in Korea. Purchases of flax were so heavy a 
the end of 1950, and in the first part of this year, tha 
spinners’ stocks are as large as they can finance. Moreover 

CoMMODITY PRICES 
1950 | 1951 


| June July 
June | Feb Mar ij | 

| 0} a7ie«iu 
Wheat (cents per bushel) . | 2168 | 24348) 24598) 236%. 2344 | 2354 | 231 
Maize (cents per bushel) .. | 148 | 1786 | 177 | 166% | 1662 | 169} | 178 
Sugar, Cuban (cents per Ib.) 4-30 5-25 5-5; 8-05 7-10, «7-0 10 
Cocoa Gold Coast (s per | | 



















PE See ee 257} | 307 S15} 299 | 280 | 255 | 2% 
Coffee, Santos (cents per Ib.) | §2- 56°25 56:25, 54-875 53-75 54-75 HN 
Jute (£ per ton) ......40. | 120 | 165 | 193 | 220 | 219% | 208 | 2% 
Flax, Courtrai (£ per ton).. | 335 | 493 505 498 | 492 | 489 | 4) 
Tin, London spot {£ per ton) S01 | 1,4085 | 1,255 965 | 950 | 905 | sl 
Wolfram (s. per unit)...... 126-9 | "670 | 550 | 575 | 580 | 542) | 5% 
Antimony 99% (£ per ton). | 160 360 390 390 | 3% 3) 
Castor oil (£ per ton)...... 120 280 300 330 | 330 | 330 | Sw 
Tung oil ({ per ton) ....... | 218 | 298 | 295 | 300 | 300 | 310 | Sid 
Shellac ({ per ton) ....... + | 237% | 398B| 365h | 367h | 3555 | Sap) HS 
Rubber, spot (d. per Ib.)... | 24 72 62 4% 45h) 4 OH 
Tallow (cents per Ib.)...... 45; 18] 1 13 | a | 0 











~ (a) Price at June 24th. 








big crops are expected in Holland, France and Belgium 
where high prices have encouraged a substantial increase 
the flax acreage. The truce talks have ensured that buyers 0! 


flax will stay out of the market until they calculate that the 
bottom has been reached. 


The fall in jute has been less pronounced than in th: 
revious week; the large Indian and Pakistan crops at 
ate, but supplies later in the year should be om and the 
price remains basically weak. Sisal has also fallen slight!) 
for the first time since the beginning of June. Tin fell {2 
per ton during the week to £879, and is thus still some 4) 
above the sterling equivalent (£848) of the price set f 
American purchases by the Reconstruction Finance Corpor 
tion. Wolfram has fallen to £535, and some market judge 
expect it to fall further. 


e: & * 
The Last Bale 


The wool sales that opened in London this - 
are a memorable occasion, for the last bales of the stock ° 








en offered by the Joint Organisation. 


artins Bank ~ will 


bray elling or holiday- 
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~! million bales of wool accumulated during the war have 
* In May, 1945, 
ben the United Kingdom—Dominion Wool Disposals, Ltd., 
4s formed to undertake the task of liquidating this large 
ock. together with current clips, in an orderly fashion, the 
reration was expected to take thirteen years. The task has 
een accomplished in six years, and at no time during this 
eriod could it be claimed that wool prices were depressed. 
“ the contrary, prices have risen almost continuously 
‘ce the first auctions were held in September, 1946 ; the 
nlv major break occurred at the end of last March. 


The successful disposal of this wartime stock has been 
ributable to what seemed to be an almost insatiable demand 
+; woo! textiles. But the system of reserve prices protected 
-oolgrowers against the possible depressing effects that 
he marketing of such a large stock might have had, and 
also encouraged them to expand their output. For the 
~e years, 1946-1950, world wool consumption has 
eraged 2,465 million lb (clean) a year and during this 
eriod the annual clip has increased from 2,101 million Ib 
ean) to 2,270 million lb. This year, world consumption 
has shown signs of falling and is now around 2,375 million 
- but this is still larger than the: annual clip, and the 
vel of stocks throughout the world is low. On April 1st 
ool stocks in the United States totalled only 175 million 
—say 3} months’ supply—compared with 198 million Ib 
velve months earlier. British stocks are no larger. 


Prices this week in London were a little firmer. They 
eraged about 20 per cent lower than at the last London 
les held in May, but they were fully at par with the slightly 
igher prices that ruled in the Australian market at the end 
Mf last week. No major recovery, however, is likely until 
merican buyers reappear on a large scale, and that is not 
spected until towards the end of this year. One possible 
flect of the recent fall in wool is that Australian woolgrowers 
ay become more sympathetic to the new Commonwealth 
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marketing scheme that is to succeed the Joint Organisa- 
tion. A referendum is to be held early next month, and the 
Australian Government has announced that it will abida 
by the woolgrowers’ decision. New Zealand sheep farmers 
who would prefer to rely on the normal mechanism of the 
market have been given no choice. 


x aa * 


Persia’s Sterling 


Since the outbreak of the Anglo-Iranian dispute little 
mention has been made of the sterling held in London on 
Persian account. There are several possible reasons why the 
British authorities have not announced any official embargo 
on this sterling, despite the unilateral expropriation of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company’s property in Persia. The first 
of these is the British desire not to push the Persian authori- 
ties to more extreme measures than they have already taken ; 
the second is the fact that an unofficial and undeclared block- 
ing of these balances may already have taken place ; and the 
third is the belief that there is not enough in these accounts 
to make such a step worthwhile. After the devaluation of 
sterling it was announced in Parliament that about {10 
million had been paid to Persia under the revaluation 
guarantee on its sterling balance. This suggests that Persia 
must have held approximately {£25 million in its sterling 
account at the time of devaluation and that the revaluation 
payment raised the balance some £35 million. A press 
message from Teheran this week reported that about 
£16 million remains in Persia’s sterling balance and that the 
Persian authorities are taking steps to withdraw this sum. 


Even without an official embargo, the proposed act of with- 
drawal may present some difficulty. Persian sterling has 
always been in a somewhat special category. The very sub- 
stantial sums that were accumulated on Persian account dur- 
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RUFFORD OLD HALL 
(Property of the National Trust) 


The house near Ormskirk in 
which Heskeths have lived since 
the thirteenth century, was 
originally built round three sides 
of a quadrangle, but the West 
Wing has now disappeared. The 
; Great Hall, which forms the 
‘ correspondents through- South Wine, is the chil spart- 
u , ment of interest in t. ding 
= Bess Your bank and was constructed in the fas 
anager will be pleased teenth or sixteenth ; 

lai , ™ Hesketh greased tae hess to 
~ the National Trust in 1936. 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 


Travellers abroad will find 
convenient to take Travel- 
ts’ Cheques issued by the 
bank payable on demand by 
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aes MANCHESTER DISTRICT OFFICE: 43, Spring Gardens, 2 
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4 LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE: 68, Lombard Street, E.C.3 


HEAD OFFICE: 4, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 











Spotlight on Australia 


In the business world today attention has been 
focussed on the remarkable industrial development 

in Australia. The Union Bank of Australia has 
therefore published two Booklets: “ Industrial 
Australia” containing authoritative information on 
industrial resources, markets, labour and finance, 
“Company Formation in Australia” providing a general 


wealth. business in Australia, will 
find in these Booklets the preliminary information they 
require. of these Booklets will be sent on request. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 
Overseas Business Dept., 
71, Cornhill, London, E.C.3. Avenue 1281 
WEST END BRANCH: 6 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 365! 
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WHITE LEAD PAINT 


114 





The year was 1793. George Washington’s estas 
— manager wrote post haste from Mount Vernon, the | 
‘President’s lovely house in Virginia. “ Indeed,” said he, “ there is a Great deal 
of painting wanting. The pillars of the Piazza are very naked... if Your Excellency Chuses to have them don 
there is no danger of sending too much White Lead.” Four days later came Washington’s reply : “7 will, by the 
first Vessel to’ Alexandria, send oil and paint agreeably to your memorandum . . . I will have both sides and ends 
painted and sanded, as well as the Pillers.”” 

The year is 1951. George Washington’s beloved mansion stands as firm today against the searching winds and 
rain from the Potomac as it did in his lifetime. Its rendered surface looks like stone... but it is wood . . . wood 
sound and strong after a hundred and sixty years, through the protective care of coats of White Lead Pain, 
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Ie & Emidictar:', 
ELECTRONIC DICTATION MACHINE 
Makes office work far easier—far more efficient. ‘ mo 


Having dictated his correspondence, reports and 
instructions to the Emidicta, the busy executive 
can be out all day with the comfortable assurance 
that the typists’ work is not held up—and is com- 
pleted ready for his return. 

The running costs of the EMIDICTA are neg- 
ligible. It carries a 12 months’ guarantee and is 
backed by one of Britain’s finest service organis- 
ations. 

Let us prove the value of the EMIDICTA to you, 
without any obligation on your pact, by a demon- 
stration in your own office. 
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y ing the war—largely as the by-product of payments for oil 
and of Allied expenditure on the construction of road and 
-ail transport routes to Russia—were protected by a generous 
gold guarantee. In 1947 this specific gold guarantee seems to 
have been replaced by the looser revaluation guarantee that 
was successfully invoked in 1949—and by the promise of 


— aS PRP eae 


-onditional convertibility into hard currencies. 
terms of these provisions have never been published ; they 
are contained in a “Memorandum of Understanding ” 
exchanged between the two central banks. It is understood, 
however, that this agreement, which was last renewed in 1950 
and falls due for further renewal next November, gives Persia 


The exact 


permission to convert sterling into hard currencies to pay 
for goods that are “ not obtainable on competitive terms from 


the soft currency area.” The interpretation of any such a 
loose agreement would give plenty of scope for differences 


he | of view. This elasticity may be put to its test if the Persian 


authorities are Now requesting, as the messages from Teheran 


suggest that they are, the immediate withdrawal of their 
me sterling balance for what are obviously not commercial 


ho operations. 


* * 


More Women at Work 


The employment figures at the end of May reveal that 


at, the total working population increased by 20,000 women. 
The total number in civilian employment increased by 46,000, 
cf which rather more than half seems to have come from a 
further reduction in the already low numbers of unemployed. 
The unemployment total of 191,000 in the middle of June 
was about 2§,000 lower than in May, resulting in the pheno- 
menally low rate of unemployment of 0.9 per cent, compared 


with 1.4 per cent in June, 1950. 


The most significant changes in civilian employment 


during May, apart from large seasonal increases in agricul- 
ture and in catering, were declines of 5,000 in the metals, 
engineering and vehicles group of industries and of 700 on 


COMPARISON OF MANPOWER FIGURES 1N GREAT BRITAIN 

















(000) 
Change Govt.t 
End End End December Fe ast 
December | December May 1950 + r ‘ ; 
1949 1950 1951 toMay | 395) 
1951 
Total working population . 23,000 23,225 23,287 + 62 23,350 
MOM .--.-seeeseegeeend 5 15,825 15,921 15,937 + 16 jive 
ONDER «eee eee eteens 7,175 7,304 7,350 + 4% ale 
1M. FOS .... sss ememed 725 752 $22 + 70 850 
= lan employment ..... 21,904 {| 22,145 22,256 +111 22,200 
Aegistered unemployed ... 0 | 328 19]* —137 300 
*At June 18, 1951+ Economic Survey, 1951. Source : Ministry of Labour. 


colliery books. This shows that the increase in total numbers 
employed is not necessarily going to the right jobs to meet 
the Increasing needs of rearmament. Much switching from 


} ene industry to another is still likely to be necessary. But 
‘ne return of women to work—in which the pressure of 


‘ising prices may have played some part—should be of 


valuable assistance. 


_/- 


COMPparison. 





number must be falling fairly fast. 
“omen at work exceeds the figure for 1943 ; but the change 
0 the compilation of the figures in 1948 prevents a precise 


The table shows the changes in manpower since the end 
of 1950. The fall in. the unemployed figures has been at a 
much higher rate than during 1950 and has gone faster 
than was forecast in the Economic Survey. Unemployment 
fell by 32,000 during 1950, but in the first five months of 
this year there has been a fall of no less than 137,000. 

me 35.000 women have entered employment during 1951, 
ihe May entry being particularly good. There is still a useful 
‘eserve of women that might be recruited, though their 


The total number of 
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Policy for Fuel 


Nationalisation, which largely freed the main fuel and 
power industries from the discipline of the market, both in 
the sale of their products and the raising of their capital, 
inevitably placed upon the Ministry a responsibility for 
co-ordinating their development. This job of super-planning 
is one from which any practically-minded person might 
flinch, and in times of abundant fuel the wisest practice 
might well coincide with the easiest—doing nothing, and 
allowing the industries to “compete” with each other. 
Even in theory, this competition is complicated by the duties 
laid upon these industries’ governing boards to care for 
their consumers as well as their own economic interests. In 
practice, it is complicated by the fact that two of the three 
are secondary fuel industries processing the increasingly 
scarce product of the other. 


The composition of Mr Noel-Baker’s committee, whose 
terms of reference would appear to be wide enough to com- 
prehend even the vast wohl Aa of fuel technology, utilisa- 
tion, and economics, has not wg bee announced. It is to be 
hoped that it will be drawn from independent persons of 
scientific, engineering, and economic training, and not from 
the nationalised idustries, though it might recruit for special 
investigations panels of experts from within them. The most 
likely result from any panel set up on a “ representative ” 
basis would be a failure to agree; the second most likely 
result, and possibly more dangerous, would be an agreed 
report or set of formulas in which the three monopolists 
concerned would agree upon their spheres of interest. 


The writ, as described to the miners’ union and in Parlia- 
ment, is vague. What questions would the committee need 
to answer? A first task might be a collation and reassess- 
ment of the huge weight of experimental and operational 
evidence that has been produced upon the various types of 
fuel comparisons involved ; this data is of varying value 
and in some cases contradictory. The main assignment, 
obviously, would be the assessment of primary fuel reserves, 
of new potential sources of energy, and of resources for 
processing them into secondary fuels; a study of future 
demands ; and as clearly as possible, estimates of real costs, 
thermal efficiency, and the time within which resources or 
processing capacity might become available. The task is 
enormous, and the answers are unlikely to be clear cut. But 
there are certain immediate problems upon which the com- 
mittee might be able to deliver interim reports in time to 
influence short-term policy, and their re-assessment of data 
might well reveal questions upon which specific research 
by existing organisations might fairly rapidly provide 
definitive answers. The work might be lengthy, and expen- 
sive, if it is to provide fruitful results. But some such 
“ operational research” may well be necessary to narrow 
the uncertainties of future investment in the production of 
different fuels. 


- * * * 


Freight Rates Decline 


A noticeably easier trend in freight rates has set in, 
except for a few sections of the tramp market. Sugar and 
sulphur charterers, for example, appear to have covered their 
more urgent needs and the latter have secured vessels recently 
at rates reduced by some 17s. 6d. per ton. Chartering for 
old crop wheat from the St. Lawrence appears to have sub- 
sided, and such vessels as are still being fixed are accept- 
ing lower rates. In eastern waters tonnage is easier, and 
declines of as much as 40s. per ton have occurred for ship- 
ments of North China cereals and Indian coal. Even for iron 
ore, which has been a strong section of the market for some 
time, freights have declined noticeably from the peak in the 
North and West African trades. In the Baltic timber trades. 
however, now at the height of the season, rates remain as 
firm as ever. This resumption of usual seasonal move- 
ment indicates that the worst effects of the winter 
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panic are diminishing ; and it is probable that a cessation 
of hostilities in Korea would release a further batch of ton- 
nage for general trading. In anticipation of this, shipowners 
are tending to show more interest in offering their vessels on 
time charter, while charterers feel that they are now in a better 
bargaining position. Both parties, however, must take into 
account the possibility thatthe departments may once again 
be caught out of position in the shipping market. An interest- 
ing sidelight on the difficulties of Government departments in 
“ working the market ” is thrown by the recent incursion of 
Mr Richard Stokes into the shipping business. When in 
Washington, at a time when there was a scarcity of tonnage 
for iron ore imports, he arranged for several cargocs to be 
lifted from North Africa by American Government vessels, 
at rates (payable in dollars) rather below current levels, but 
excluding costs of loading and discharge: By the time these 
cargoes start moving, it seems likely that spot tonnage will 
be available, in sterling, at much lower rates. 

Meanwhile the chartering of tramp tonnage by the liner 
companies continues, although at slightly reduced rates. 
There are considerable arrears of cargo for eastern and 
southern destinations, and shippers by liner should not expect 
too early a reduction of the special surcharges introduced to 
cover the extra costs of chartering additional tonnage. The 
Australian conference has now spread this surcharge over 
cargo shipped by all vessels. Whereas a 40 per cent. surcharge 
was imposed on cargo shipped by extra vessels, this has been 
altered to a surcharge of 1§ per cent on cargo shipped by 
any vessel. In addition there is a 10 per cent surcharge to 
compensate for the hold-up of ships in Australian ports. 


* * * 


Defeat on Plasterboard 


It appears likely, from Mr Ede’s guarded reply in the 
Commons this week that after annulling, in accordance with 
the decision of the House, the three price control orders 
recently imposed upon certain products-.of the British Plaster 
Board Group, the Government will probably bring in three 
similar orders and use its slender majority to secure their 
acceptance. If only for political reasons—to reverse an un- 
expected and galling defeat—this was perhaps to be expected: 
it is still reprehensible. 

Mr Brown’s lengthy and ingenious defence of his action 
in controlling by statutory order the prices of plaster, plaster- 
board and gypsum made by this one firm, and not those of 
its competitors, failed to convince the House. He argued 
‘that the actual price set was fair, and that the computation 
of allowances for replacement of assets upon the basis of 
‘historical costs placed the British Plaster Board group in no 
‘worse position than many other firms throughout industry. 
It is upon these financial details that the Palmer Committee 
on price control, to which the case was referred by the 
Minister, may in the meantime have offered some advice. 


“} Upon the question of controlling the price of one producer 
at a lower level than those allowed to its: competitors, Mr 
Brown claimed that he was attempting not to give the more 
efficient manufacturer a windfall profit by taking care of the 
less efficient (adducing in his support views expressed by 
this journal in an entirely different connection). Such a 
i dat upon his own argument, might more logically be 
achieved by setting a fair price for efficient production and 
‘fetting such producers as could not meét it go to the wall. 
‘This Mr Brown felt “‘ ought not to happen by my action,” 
‘though he agreed that it might happen in.a free market. 
‘There may be other cases in which output has to be en- 
Aouraged by the payment of different prices to bring in new 
‘producers: but these orders, discriminating against a nam 

firm, go beyond the procedure hitherto adopted. The British 
Plaster Board group, the Minister said, produced 75 per 
cent of the industry’s output of plasterboard, and therefore 
achieved economies of size. It has “its source of materials 
under its own control,” while a smaller competitor had to 
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buy materials from a more expensive source—a commer 
advantage he appeared to think somehow unfair, jj, 
decision that “I ought to have a differential (price) ,,j 
make sure they both stayed in business,” appears to be base; 
upon a dislike of bigness in business. This is, of coy; * 
well outside his sphere and entirely outside the purpose ,j 
price control. 


* * * 


Diesels from Rolls-Royce 


Lord Hives, chairman of Rolls-Royce Limited, jy, 
recently given more details of the company’s newly-estab. 
lished Oil Engine Division, to which he referred a fortnigh; 
ago in his statement with the company’s accounts. This 
the first venture of the company into, diesel production, and i 
is hoped to develop a range of “ rationalised ” diesel engine; 
complementary to the “ rationalised ” petrol engines that ar: 
now in production. By keeping the same bore and stroke 
throughout, and varying only the number of cylinders, it by; 
been possible to build petrol engines covering a wide pow 
range using common components. The engines themselys; 
have not been in production long enough for the {u'! 
influence of this development on engineering practice to bs: 
assessed, but the War Office, which has specified thes 
standard engines for a range of military vehicles, has giver 
figures showing that the volume of spares needed has alread; 
been reduced by 75 per cent. The extension of this principi: 
to diesel design should have the same results over the wide 
field where diesel engines are used as prime movers. 


A new factory has been built at Derby to house the nes 
division. The first engine to go into production there is th: 
180 horse-power six-cylinder diesel that powers Vickers Am- 
strong’s heavy tractor. A number of “ pre-production 
models of this tractor are now undergoing site trials, one 0 
Tripoli working in temperatures exceeding 115 deg. f. 
First commercial deliveries are expected to start in the spring 
and production will be built up to a rate of 500 tractors 1 
year. The normal working conditions of this tractor, believed 
to be the largest in the world, have presented Rolls enginesss 
with a number of new problems ; its engine will need to 5: 
serviced by much less skilled mechanics than usually maint 
the company’s products. If, in its design, they have bes 
able to make successful allowance for this rough handliny, 
then the tractor will become a direct competitor of th: 
American makes that up till now have been supreme in th: 
field of heavy tractor production. 


” * ~~ 


Recovery in Rayon 


_ Rayon output figures for May, published last week, dex 
witness to the remarkable performance of the industry 10! 
period of raw material shortages. Total output was 322 
million lb., about three per cent higher than in April ao 
two per cent higher than in May, 1950. Though output i* 
the first quarter of the year was some ten per cent lowe 
than in the last quarter of 1950, it has since recoverc! 
considerably ; at present it is running rather higher than " 
the first half of last year, though a little below the high 
level of production in the second half. This has de 
achieved in the face of a 20 per‘cent ‘cut in supplies * 
sulphuric acid and carbon bisulphide derived from Americ: 
sulphur, and shortages of .woodpiilp and cotton linters. 

Assiduity in searching out supplies of sulphuric acid from 
sources outside America, and drawings upon stocks of ra¥ 
materials, appear to have enabled the rayon producets ” 
limit the effects: of these shortages upon: output. 1 
statistics published make no distinction between viscose 1° 
acetate yarns, and it is therefore impossible to judge whether 
the second, which’ requires less sulphur derivatives 9 " 
manufacture, represents a larger proportion of output todaj 
than before the shortage. Output of continuous filamet 
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Oil in an incubator helps to hatch eggs. 


5 Oil on the bark of an apple-tree can destroy 


‘them. Oil serves mankind in more ways 


Anglo-Iranian Oil 


‘Company produces a complete range of oil 


products from thirteen refineries in nine 


them in its own 
shipping fleet, and distributes and markets 


them through associated companies in four 


‘continents. 


| Anglo-Iranian 


Oil 


COMPANY, LIMITED 





THE BP SHIELD 18 THE SYMBOL OF 
THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION 
OF ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, LTD. 
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** Bonk Compiex”’ London 


ELECTRO-MATIC vehicle-actuated signals 


provide an immediate and economic solution to the urgent 
problem of traffic control. All types of vehicles either in 
built up areas or at busy arterial junctions are enabled to 
circulate freely without congestion and in complete safety. 
if necessary, co-ordinated control can be provided over a 
large area embracing a large number of intersections, the 
flexibility of the system rendering it capable of adaptation 
to every type of road layout and every form of traffic. 
Thousands of “‘ELECTRO-MATIC”’ installations all over 
the world are continuously providing a degree of safety and 
efficiency which could not be obtained by any other means. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CO. LTD 

Pr) Strowger House, Arundel Street, London, W.C2 

st" Telephone: TEMple Bar 4506. Telegrams: Scrowger, Estrand, London 
Strewger Works, Liverpoo! 7. 

A.10281-AQ23 
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FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY INVESTMENT 

















Not subject to normal Income Tax concessions 


FIRST RHODESIAN 
PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


A AA A ON RON: 





THE SECRETARY, P.O. BOX 420 4 
PERMANENT HOUSE, LUSAKA 


i 
Particulars may be obtained from i 
NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Particulars may also be obtained from 
THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD., 
10 Clements Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.CA4 
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yarn has been maintained at a steadier level than that of 
staple fibre, of which deliveries have been supplemented 
by drawings upon stocks held by producers and spinners. 
Deliveries of both have suffered even less than has produc- 
tion ; in the first quarter total deliveries of yarn and staple 





Propuction oF Rayon, 1950-51 
(including other synthetic fibres) 











Continuous 
Million Ib. Per Month Filameat Staple Fibre | Total 

Yara Single 

1950 :-— 
eS a ee ge 16-1 14-1 50-2 
OE er cds ueein ces a cree 15-8 14-8 30-6 
a Pe eee paeee sr ter 16-2 14-0 30-2 
OE ais ahume bye nee 17-8 15-0 32-8 

1951 :—~ { 
PA RMNNOE icc tincijes ness sto% 17-3 12-4 | 29-7 
med Lin ine nc wees CHER eas Rakes 18-5 13-4 | 31-9 
MIR soa. cc cubiveoss sueee 16-3 12-2 28-5 
DM <4 wdervegebthS sss ceascaes 17-0 | 11-7 28-7 
NOME Ore Sais tabi iuodscebasaee 17-6 | 13-8 31-4 
EE Ee Coe SoNea ET Yee 18-4 13-3 32-2 








fibre were only 44 per cent below those in the last quarter 
of 1950. It has to be borne in mind, however, that capacity 
for the production of rayon staple had been increasing 
rapidly up to the end of 1950, and spinners were hoping for 
a substantial further increase during this year. 


The first of the sulphuric acid plants being converted to 
pyrites-roasting should be in production very shortly, and 
may further assist the industry to withstand the continued 
restriction upon American sulphur supplies. It is impossible 
to find anyone in the industry who is eager to forecast the 
course of production for the remainder of the year, but there 
is a feeling that the worst effects of the raw material short- 
ages have now been experienced and that apart from August, 
when production naturally drops, it might be maintained at 
something approaching the present rate for the next few 
months. 


* * * 


Is Sugar Vulnerable? 


The 1950-51 world sugar crop was the largest ever 
harvested. Yet from January until the Korean truce offer 
towards the end of June, the price had risen fairly steadily. 
It has since fallen from 8.05 cents per lb. to 7.00, still about 
60 per cent above the price just over a year ago, before the 
Korean war started. These comparisons suggest that sugar 
might be vulnerabie to the influence of peace moves. The 
rise in recent months has reflected the fact that even bumper 
supplies were insufficient to meet normal requirements plus 
governmental and private purchases for stock in Europe and 
in the United States. Switzerland in particular has during 
the past year laid in large stocks of sugar, while in the United 
States some hundreds of thousand tons are held in domestic 











ANNUITY RATES 
HAVE BEEN IMPROVED 


Ask for particulars of :— 
IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES 
ANNUITIES payable for a fixed period in any event 
ANNUITIES in connection with Pension Schemes 


| NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
’ — ESTABLISHED 1335 — 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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larders, Moreover, the increase in production has ¢ 

largely from the European beet crop, particularly in Germ, 
France and Poland, the effect of which on the world marke 
largely limited and indirect, Recent high prices have je, 
caused by a real inadequacy of supplies, which was partic, 
larly felt as the season advanced ; and although hoarding my 
not continue if international relations improve, it js unlike 
that existing stocks will be unloaded on to the market » 

substantially in the near future. In addition, the «, 
estimates of the 1951-52 beet crops envisage a smaller Outpar 
than last season. 


Yet the possibility, remote though it seems at presey 
of adequate supplies and a sharp fall in sugar Dries 
would certainly revive the arguments for an Internation) 
Sugar Agreement. Cuba, the major world producer, is no, 
less eager for an international agreement than it wa; |; 
last year; the impetus comes from the Commonweal) 
producers. By bilateral agreements with the United Stats 
Canada, and with this country (the last is not yet signed) 
Cuba has secured an outlet for a larger part of its Sugar than 
it expected last year. On the other hand, both Australia aaj 
the West Indies are concerned lest in future years the Cuba 
agreements with Britain and Canada should make it difficy: 
for the Commonwealth producers to market that part of thei 
output that is not covered by the Commonwealth Agreemen 
Britain is willing to accept the compromise that the agre:. 
ment with Cuba, which is for 500,000 tons a year, should 
last for only three years to 1953, when the new Commo- 
wealth agreement comes into force ; other guarantees hiv: 
been given about taking up surplus supplies. The Canadign 
agreement is for the same period. But this does not satis 
Commonwealth producers, who are apprehensive about th 
possibility of a world surplus of sugar, given good crops in 
the next few years and a lasting relief from internation) 
tension. Until the recent fall in sugar prices Commonwealth 
producers were critical of the price of £32 17s. 6d. a ton, 
which the agreement lays down for this year. This is th 
familiar dilemma of all such agreements—to get the highes 
price and an assured market at the same time. 













































Unilever and Distribution Costs 


The pastime of blaming the “ middleman ” for the high 
cost of living always comes into fashion at times of world 
price inflation ; the fact that the consumer price of mas- 
produced goods often contains 30 per cent distribution cost 
and less than 15 per cent factory-processing costs is a uslil 
tag for any platform-speaker’s notebook. It is therefore 
particularly welcome that Sir Geoffrey Heyworth should have 
devoted his address at Unilever’s annual general mectilg 
to outlining his views on what should—and what should 
not—be done to improve effici in distribution. » 
Geoffrey revealed that the distribution cost of Unilever: 
leading brand of margarine in the main European market 
currently averages 23.7 per cent of its consumer price (excli- 
sive of purchase tax); the corresponding average for Une 
lever’s hard soap is 30.7 per cent, for its soap powder 369 
per cent, for its toilet soaps 47.3 per cent and for toothpast 
no less than 62.7 per cent. . “ Distribution costs,” in ths 
sense, includes advertising, selling and transportation Cos 
as well as wholesalers’ and s’ margins. Advertisitg 
alone accounts for 3.2 per cent of the United Kingdom 
consumer price of Sanlight soap and 6.2 per cent of that 
Persil ; for new products, of course, advertising expenditut 
is much higher. Unilever’s expenditure on advertising se¢™ 
to be smaller in Continental than in British markets, 
advertising expenditure in America requires a greatc! share 
of the proceeds of the product—averaging 12.6 per cea! ‘: 
soap powder. Sir Geoffrey believes, however, that " he 
partly because greater advertising in America speeds uP 
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ate of stock turnover that retailers there can profitably 
operate on only a 10.2 per cent margin. On this soap 
powder, in addition, advertising expenditures “ sustain the 
necessary demand to bring about savings in production 
costs.” 

The wide spread of distributive margins on Unilever’s 
rious products is a measure of differences in distribution 
services rendered, in transport costs and in the rates of 
ymover achieved. Sir Geoffrey had no doubt that “it 
vould be simple to increase efficiency in distribution by 
reducing the number of selling points so that each point 
reached a technical optimum of turnover, confining. their 
range of action to the immediate neighbourhood around 
them, allowing only a limited number of standardised 
products, replacing the element of selling to the retailer 
hy allocation and abandoning advertising. But this “ icy 
‘deal ” (which is not so very unlike what was achieved during 
the war) would abolish freedom of choice, put the housewife 
at the mercy of her allotted supplier, and stifle technical 
ogress as it stifled competition. Sir Geoffrey recommended, 












i therefore, that Government policy should be limited to 
. ensuring freedom of competition and to increasing efficiency 
uN by educative processes and the compilation of more statistics 













(in which it should be helped by the co-operative effort of 
retailers). In addition, manufacturers should undertake more 
market research and consumers should be more alert in 
exercising their freedom of choice. This liberal policy of 
competition and publicity was qualified only by a cautious 
advocacy of the preservation of the right of individual 
resale price maintenance. In Unilever’s trading operations 
round the world, Sir Geoffrey said, “we have found 
it necessary to provide that conditions for the sale of our 
products ensure the active co-operation of as wide a variety 
of distributors as is necessary adequately to serve the needs 
of the public. . . . Resale price maintenance is one of the 


an 
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Small Savings Progress 


The national savings movement was able to announce 
last week-end that sales of the new 3 per cent Savings Certi- 
ficates, which were introduced at the beginning of February, 
have now topped the £100 million mark. It had also, how- 
ever, to announce that the net excess of withdrawals over 
receipts on all national savings media in the preceding week 
had amounted to £5,914,000—the highest weekly deficit 
since Christmas. Since the beginning of the financial year 
the movement’s excess of repayments over receipts (excluding 
accrued interest) has amounted to {£27,700,000, or only 
{1,800,000 less than in the corresponding thirteen weeks of 
last year. This deficit has been run up despite the fact that 
sales of the’ new savings certificates have amounted to 
£54;700,000 in the thirteen weeks compared with sales of 
£22,600,000 of the old certificates in the corresponding weeks 
of 1950; moreover, sales of the new defence bonds have 
amounted to {12,400,000 in the thirteen weeks, compared 
with sales of less than {4,600,000 of the old bonds in this 
period last year. 


The best measure of the fall in personal savings since the 
budget can perhaps be found in the fact that withdrawals 
from past savings (including interest paid out) totalled £276 
million in the first quarter of the financial year—or {50 
million more than in the first quarter of 1950-51. This has 
no doubt been one of the factors that has confounded the 
estimates in the-Economic Survey by hoisting personal con- 
sumption to a level § per cent above its average in the early 
months of 1950. Had it not been for the timely rise in 
interest rates last February, the national savings movement 
would now almost certainly have been showing a very large 
rate of weekly deficit ; even as it is, the funds that have been 
attracted to purchases of the new certificates and defence 
bonds may have been largely drawn from other savings 
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When you go abroad 


Lloyds Bank will be pleased to advise you about 
exchange regulations and will deal with the necessary 
applications for travel money. In approved cases, 
Letters of Credit, Travellers’ Cheques and permitted 
amounts of foreign currency can be supplied. These 
services are available at any branch of the Bank. 
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Company Notes 


British Associated Picture.—The closing 
of the Welwyn studios and the concentration 
of film production at Elstree helped to reduce 
ABP’s production deficit in the latest finan- 
cial year and contributed “to a considerable 
extent ” to the improvement in group trading 
profits from £2,205,624 to £2,504,275. The 
exhibition of films, however, is the mainstay 
of the group’s activities, and makes by far 
the biggest contribution to earnings. The 
rise in gross box-office receipts from 
£18,722,253 to £18,901,114 in a period when 
cinema attendances continued to decline 
reflects a half-year’s benefit from the increase 
in Cinema seat prices sanctioned by the 
Treasury under the Eady plan last Septem- 
ber. The exhibitors’ biggest headache is the 
entertainments duty, and in the latest year 
ABP paid in duty £7,009,305, against 
£6,891,835, from box-office receipts, repre- 
senting 37.1 per cent. of gross takings. It 
was this factor , as much as the fear of 
rising costs and the need to strengthen liquid 
resources, which iufluenced the directors in 
their decision merely to maintain the ordinary 
dividend at 20 per cent. 


Years to Mar 31 


1950 1951 
Consolidated Earnings :— é £ 
Teel POOR. oii vcackcsctsede 2,205,624 2,504,275 
Dates SOI 5 09 65 6 cas po dans 2,210,419 2,507,865 
a ps eey pe 427,803 436,113 
TOME Bs. CAR ..« 1,028,035 1,217,464 
Group earnings for ordinary stock $342,564 461,052 
Ordinary dividends ............ 220,000 213,750 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) .. 20 20 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 24,519 26,409 
Added to general reserve and 
Cente DONE cei ia ss coats unes 98,045 720,895 
Cons. balance sheet analysts :-— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation .. 19,155,484 18,657,080 
Net current assets............. Dr 100,762 3,560 
Film productions, rights, etc.... 618,570 450,599 
ee a SR » 462,391 580,862 
eg ee gee eS Se ee 4,671,909 5,326,754 
Ordinary capital............s0. ,000, 2,900,000 


5s ordinary stock at 12s. 6d. yields {8 per cent. 


Perhaps the most satisfactory aspect of the 
year’s results is the substantial improvement 
in the group’s liquid position. Current assets 
now exceed current liabilities by £123,560, 
against a deficiency of £100,762 in the pre- 
vious year, and “ secured indebtedness ” has 
been reduced by £1,045,851 to £3,720,864. 
In the current year rising costs with the 
almost certain prospect of a bigger wage-bill 
will, it is hoped, be offset by the new enter- 
tainments duty arrangements made with the 
Treasury. 


= 


British Plaster Board.—Rising costs 
and inadequate paper supplies “coupled 
with the failure to secure Ministry agree- 
ment to adequate selling prices” in the 
second half of the financial year more than 
wiped out additional profits earned by 
British Plaster Board in the earlier months, 
and finally resulted in an actual fall in trad- 
ing profits from £1,517,961 to £1,439,522. 
Faced with this situation, the company did 
not feel justified in voluntarily agreeing to 
the request of the Ministry of Works to 
sell plaster board at prices below those set 
for its competitors and to reduce its profit 
margins on building plaster; the company, 
therefore, withdrew from voluntary agree- 
ments covering plaster and plaster board, 
but not that covering gypsum rock. The 
Ministry then announced three statutory 
orders imposing maximum selling prices 
for gypsum, plaster and plaster board pro- 
duced by the British Plaster Board group. 
The Ministry’s action was discussed in 
The Economist on May 26th and June 
2nd ; the Government’s defeat on July Sth, 
when these orders were put to the vote, and 
the decision to re-introduce orders similar 
in principle, are discussed on an earlier page. 

In negotiations with the company, the 
Ministry was prepared to make allowance 


for the replacement of plant and machinery 
built since the war at postwar values, but 
not for plant erected before the war. The 
company seems to have adopted a more 
consistent approach to present day financial 
Years to March 31, 


1950 1951 
Consolidated earnings :— 
£ £ 
Trading proht .ccccsducecccsee 1,517,961 1,459,522 
Trading MCOME; ..ccccsccescers 1,577,357! 1,487,460 
Degereciation ..c0<eucsscccccces 285,593 297,649 
pT ee “ey A ae 675,607 692,298 
Group earnings for ordinary slack 429,228 285,079 
Ordinary dividends ...........+ 265,918 ata 


Ordinary dividends (per cent) 


Retained by subsidiaries ....... 8,022 22,945 
Added to general reserves and 

Garry forward... ciecscccciee 192,043 13,863 

Cons. balance sheet analysis :— 

Fixed assets, less depreciation... 2,171,495 2,078,396 
Net current assets..........-00. 2,228,281 2,541,818 
Stocks... .. sce Se ee Pe 635,663 764,556 
CE gan co c-ceee dd Mbmies 60 62 6 6ib 461,429 387,477 
EWU. Cah ti ghee dads cvrcacte 1,197,529 1,416,695 
Ordinary capital ........eeee0: 2,900,925 2,900,925 


5s. ordinary stock at 15s.xd. yields £5 11s. per cent. 


realities than the Ministry in deciding to 
revalue its assets in the current year. As a 
first step, £75,000 has been appropriated 
to a central obsolescence and replacement 
reserve. 

In view of the decline in profits the 
maintenance of the ordinary dividend at 16} 
per cent. was the most that shareholders 
could expect. Turnover increased substan- 
tially during the financial year but there 15 


ample surplus capacity to cope with further 
demand, 


* 


W. and T. Avery.—An expansion both in 
production and orders is reflected in the 
rise in group trading profits from £ 1,641,982 
to £1,852,283, and stockholders have re- 
ceived their due share in this advance with 
the raising of the ordinary dividend from 20 
to 25 per cent on the old capital before it 
was increased last month by the hundred 
per cent. free issue. The directors have taken 
much of the pleasure out of this operation 
by issuing a warning that rising costs and 
expanding business demand more resources, 
so that equity holders should not anticipate 
for the current year an increase in the total 
cash amount distributed. 

Some measure of the heavy charge that 
replacement involves is to be found in the 
allocation of £72,125 in the two latest finan- 
cial years to a fixed assets replacement reserve 
and of £119,775, against £113,325, to a stock 
reserve. This last appropriation goes more 


Years to March 31, 


1950 5 
Consolidated CAarTninzs i— se = 
: £ £ 
ROME ROU 8... cn geavivckes 1,641,982 1,852,233 
ee ES re ee tee 1,707,813 2,021,535 
Depres MN oikc sd wccdedebic 223,090 234,542 
NOME ox shgalccsiesdcct 801,991 930,824 
Group earnings, for ordinary stock 425,376 465,142 
Ordinary dividends ............ 93,960 113,179 
Ordinary dividends {per cent) 20 : 25 
Added to group general reserves 
and carry forward ........... 379,179 505 262 
Cons. balance sheet analysis :— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation... 1,423,504 1,529,795 
Net current assets.............. 5,820,962 4,414,509 
St OE EPO ea Bee 2,745,066 2,940,755 
Cash Scmatbedibweeacsneae aces 577,092 823,135 
PESOS 6 oii kb on babes Acs 3,268,141 3,961,032 
Ordinary capital .............. 854,178 654,178 


£1 ordinary stock at 78s. Gd. xd. yields £3 14s, per cent. 


allowing for one share bonus. 


than halfway to match the increase in the 
book value of stocks from £2,745,066 to 
£2,940,755. Orders at the present are such 
as to ensure full production, but the chair- 
man’s report does not minimise the difficul- 
ties that rearmament is likely to involve in 
supplies of labour and materials and in the 
switching of production, 
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Net 
British Funds Price, Price, | Yield, 
and July 4, Joly 11) July 11, | 
Guaranteed Stocks | 1951 | 1951 | © 195) ' 
Peerenidaece: be scant Aire 
War Bonds 24%...) 101% | 1014 | ely 
¢ Ss TQsee es 
Mar. 1, io 83 06 8 
War Bonds 25%...| 101 | 1014 |. 
Mar. 1, 1952-54 ;013 } 
Exchequer Stk. 24%! l01® | 1A | 016 9 
Feb. 15, 1955 j 
War Bonds 2)%...| 102§ | 1019*) 0 12 9 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 101711 
Funding 2}%...... 101% | 101% |... 
June 15, 1952-57 i139 
Nat. Defence 3%...| 101#§*, 1024°| 0 16 38 
July 15, 1954-58 11 411 
War Loan 3%.....| LO2% | 102% | 0 19 lo 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 15 3 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 98} gm? 12 6 2 
Aug. 15, 1955-65 116 1 
Funding 24%......| 96% 97 201) 
April 15, 1956-61 113 8} 
Funding 3%..... .»| 938 933 1210 5)\ 
April 15, 1959-69 12 0 5 
Funding 35%....... 9H) 958° 2 10 
Aug. 1, 1966-68 | }2 0 0 
Funding 4%.......} 1038 | 1034 (115 6 
May 1, 1960-90 i2 00 
Savings Bonds 3%,.| 93% 93%1'29 0 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 206 
Savings Bonds 2}% 9A i238 
May 1, 1964-67 i208 
Victory Bonds 4%.| 104% | 105 | 115 2 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 | 
Savings Bonds 3%.) 91% 894% 2 6 2 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 is 2. 8 
Consols 4%, ....... 979* | 97% 2 2 10) 
(after Feb. 1, 1957)) 
Conversion 34% ...| 699 (21 4 
(after Apr. 1, 1961) 
Treasury Stk. 24%.| 65} 655 | 2 0 1 
(after Apr. 1, 1975) 
Treasury Stk, 3%..| 773 7% 120 8 
(after Apr. 5, 1966); 
Treasury Stk. 36%.) 948 95 3 2 
June 15, 1977-80 oe 
Redemp., Stk. 3%..| 84) 4yo6i246 
Oct. 986-96 2.2 -& 
War Loan 34%....| 87% | 879 | 2 2 0 
(after Dec. 1, 1952); 
Consols 23% ...... } 66 119 9 
Brit.Elect.5%Gtd..| 91g 91% (24 8 
April 1, 1968-73 ace © 
Brit. Elect.3%,Gtd..; 909 903 |2 30 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 -| 12 1n 
Brit. Elect.3)%Gtd., 958 %@ |211 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 | 3 }2 09 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 84} 843127 5 
July 1, 1978-88 }2 41 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 912 | 914 | 2 4 8 
April 1, 1968-73 22 0 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 3%..| 835 833 | 2 4 53 
May 1, 1990-95 233 
Brit. Iron & Steel 
RT: 959 | 949°) 2 1 9 
Feb. 15, 1979-81 21 6 








. (e) To earliest date. “f) Flat yield. 


are calculated after allowing for tax 


(s) Assumed average life 135 years 6 montis 


(n 


at Ww 














dividend. 
Last Two Price, | Price, 
Dividend: yr nerd | July 4, [July ti 
ENS Te pete aS ; 1951 | 1951 
(a) {6} (e) | 
‘Yo Yo | 
20 a| 40 6 !Anglo-Am. 19)-.| 7 ii 
5 a} 25 b Anglo-Iran f1..; 5§* 51° 
5 a} 15 b Assoc. Elec. £1.'! 93/9 | 93/9 
224 c | 274 c |Assoc.P.Cem.£1 106 /3 106 3 
40 cf 35 ¢tAustin 5/- ..... 35/3 | 34/9 
$20 6} 5 a iBass f1.....4. |149/4} |150/74 
40 c}| @ c |Boots 5/-...... | 57/- 55/6 | 
10 ce} 6 a Br, Celanese 10/-; 36/5 | 37/6 
8 a] 12 6 Br. Oxygen f{1..) 99/- | 99/- 
5a att Coats (1....... 63/14 | 62/6 
5 a}| 6} Courtanids {1..; 49/9 | 52/6 
20 c| 6a [Distillers 4/- ...| 23/9 | 24/- 
15 ¢] 1i}¢ Dunlop {1.....| 66/6 67/- 
10 ¢} 12p¢ ‘Ford 41 .......} 58/9 | 58/1} 
l1kc |} IT} c ‘Gen. Elect. £1..| 92/6 92/6 
11 aj 21 6 (Guinness {1....|146/3. |152/- 
15 a} 17} 6 (Hawker Sid. £1) 38/74") 38/14" 
3a! 9 6 Imp, Chem. £1.) 53/1) | 55/1) 
e 18} 6 |Imp. Tobaceo £1/100/- _|100/~ 
7hb| 5 @ Lanes. Cotton {1) 53/1}*| 51/3* 
10 ¢) 13he |Lever (1 ......| 52/6 | 54/4 
15 ¢{ 15 ¢\Lon. Brick £1..) 58/9 | 58/9 
15 a| 60 6 Marks &Sp.A5/-| 98/9 | 99/6 
8 aj 8 6|P. & O, Def. £1.} 63/- | 63/6 
Ith} Tha 'P. Johnson 10/-.| 41/6 | 41/- 
15 a} tihb “Shell” Stk. i 95/- 96/10) 
1246 | 12h4 ‘Tube Invst. #1. 63 6} 
a} 16,6 (TT. & Newall £1.) 99/4} |100/- 
8 ¢} 10 ¢|Union Castle {1) 38/6 | 37/6 
l7pc| 50 ¢/U.SuaBetong/l) 59/44 | 59/4) 
2ha| 10 b Vickers f1.....) 51/- | 51/6 
_21$6 1 15 a |Woolworth 5/- .| 47/9 | 48/- 





* Ex dividend. (a) Yield basis 10%, 
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‘THE E CONOMIST, 


was 4 59.08 3,000, 
wel wing 
accrued 
surf 


previ us year 


against ¢ 
£3.054,000 and issues to sinking funds 
ae ‘s sinking fund allocations of £3,508,000 the surplus 
since April 1, 1951, 
- plus ) (46,053,000 for the corresponding period of the 


July 14, 1951 


Statistical Summary 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended July 7, 1951, total ordinary revenue 


ordinary ex iture 
898,000. Thus, 


is £18,960,000 compared with a 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 





ee 


Esti- 


Revenue mate, 


1951-52 


£000 


Receipts into the 


April 1 Apri 1s days} Week 

950 | 1951 |ended | ended 

to July July 
a | 


to 
July 8,| July 7 . , 
1950 | 1951 | 1950 } 1951 





Rev, 230240 


930, 50€ 
720,500 


NUE j | 
« Tax 1624000 200,945, 227,183, 15,973; 12,720 
128,000) 
Duties 180,006 
55,000 


312,650 


500) 
1,504 


24,600 
54,050, 
13,515 
49,370 

3,700 


24,7 
57,2 


17,6 





50 
1,670, 
347,900 393,328) 27,273] 32,190 








234,496, 264,536 19,065, 22,242 
173,100, 184,800 4,900, 781 


“16 51000] 407,596 449,336} 23,965) 23,024 


Duties 62,006 

VarSt 20,000 
S om] x. 50,000 
P.O. (Net Receipts 5,400 


ae | err 5 13,60 


y Loans 27,000 
ell. Receipts... 105,000 


4256400] 821,385, 905,12 
179,43] 


4,900 





“6,994 7,099 
10.446 8.79 
25,974 25, 










681 
3 


2,450, 2,7 
1432 2,83 
19,593, 16,03 


"43 234 
2,951 


al 52,651 59,083 
42,700° 46,400 2,400° 2,200 


2,771 1,37 113’) 101 


4420731) 866,856 952,898] 55,144. 61,384 








Esti- 


bxpenditure mate, 


£000 


1951-54 19 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(¢ thousand) 


April 1,\April 1,'8 Days, Week 
50 | 1951 Jended | ended 
to | to July | July 

July 8,| July 7,) 8, &, 

1950 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 





584,000] 124,977) 130,13 
Services 36129211 647,208 752,51 


535,000 112,157) 117,02 


38, 00 
11,000 


4196921] 772,185 882,654] 46,976 53,054 


} 
| 








5,418 4,327 


1,281; 1,281 
2,377) 2,346 
9,076| 7,954 
37,900! 45,100 


9,464 
3,356, 3,46 


5,148 624 


Exp 4196921) 775,333) 886,162) 47,600: 53,952 


fax on 


; } 
unds 


ee 


179,431 
4,900 


4381252] 820,804) 933,9. 





42,700 46, 
2,771 


2,400; 2,200 


1,37 113 101 





50,113, 56,253 





After d 


deere 
292,374, tk 


‘sing Exchequer balances. by £770,508 to 
ie other operations for the week increased 


‘ahonal Debt by £12,897,742 to £26,312 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousand) 


“ cetilement (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921 . 9 
ne Act, 1996, 8:96 58s aAg one GER odes «Oak 270 
279 
mate NET ISSUES (¢ thousand) 
ont tak itside Permanent Debt Charge. ........ 4,755 
py ve and Telegraph (Money) Act, 1950 .... 750 
pty Refunds... . oo lcdbsts SRRok s Uke aint 124 
mrt Gry rantees Act, 1949, ba SSG ee ae 315 
tet o Otland) Act, 1950, s. 94(2) ....... oo ae 
_ tthorities Loans Act, 1945, 5. 3(2). >.<... 4,500 
bee eS ACH, LOGOS es one geass 5 923 
- Ce ntralised Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21i1).... 5,000 
Sloss Cerces Dev. “Act, 1948... 37(2): 
imal Development <<... Ee ig ee 750 
a ; ancial Provisions Act, 1946, 5. 2(2) ~— 
Finag, . eae: Hnerdl ot Dada ss d:6 wut acces ive 1,000 
we Acts, 1946 wid 19947: Postwar Credits. .. Sil 








CHANGES IN DEBT (f thousand) 


















































ReceriPts PayYMeNTS 
Treasury Bills .... 22,911 | 2}% Def. Bonds... 520 
Nat. Savings Certs. 3% Term. Annuties 1,410 
3% Def. Bonds.... 295 | Other Debt :-— 

Tax Reserve Certs. 2,851 Internal ...... 679 
Ways & Means Ad- 
VaMCOS occsvces 10,730 
26,237 13,339 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 
Treasury Ways & Mean. | Treas. Total 
Bills Advances De- Fie -< 
Date - : ee pee 
} >. _ | Bk, of by 
Tender} Tap ee | Ene- | Banks} Debt 
PSS. | land 
“TS 
July 8)]3120-0 | 2034-9} 387-4 375- 5917-3 
1951 
April 7 0} 1774-8 432-8 338-5 | 5736-1 
» 14 0} 1749-3] 436-5 563°5 | 5749-3 
meer |! *0} 1779-5] 450-5)... 344-0 | 5794-0 
om 0 | 1789-8] 434-3)... | 319-5 | 5773-7 
May 5 2040-3 439-0 | ret 319-5 | 6018-8 
Pee | 2015-2] 448-6 | une 319-5 | 6013-3 
i. ae 2035-1} 436-4 é 319-5 | 6021-0 
» 2 2043-5] 434-8 | 319-5 | 6027-9 
June 2 2046-0} 427-7 | 8-25 | 319-5 | 6031-4 
pt 2114-4] 370-4 | ... | 320-0 | 6024-8 
» 16 2090:91 385-4) ... 345-0 | 6041-2 
ee 2108-7} 384-5 | 2-3 | 345-0 | 6060-5 
» 3 §352-2 353-0 | 0-5 344-5 | 6050-3 
July 713210-0 2165-1] 342-8 | 344-5 | 6062-4 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ million) 
Amount Average {Allotted 
ON & eee a eo eee ah ae aoe at 
Tender oO Min. 
Ottered/*PPH* anotted| Allotment | Rate 
1950 
July 7 | 240-0 | 306-4 240-0 10 3-19 72 
1951 } 
Apri: 6 | 240-0 | 320-3 | 240-0 10 3-13 67 
» 135 | 250-0 | 351-2 | 250-0 10 2-67 59 
» 20 | 240-0 | 354-5 | 240-0 10 2-60 54 
” 97 | 230-0 | 359-0 | 230-0] 10 2-44 48 
May 4 | 240-0 | 364-8 | 240-0] 10 4-52 15 
» 11 | 250-0 | 350-3 | 250-0] 10 2-79 | 60 
” 48 | 260-0 | 350-9 | 260-0] 10 2-80 63 
» 25 | 250-0 | 336-6 | 250-0 10 2-98 65 
June 1 | 250-0 | 349-5 | 250-0] 10 2-78 60 
» _8 | 260-0 | 355-2) 260-0 10 2-80 62 
» 15 | 250-0 | 344-0 | 250-0 10 2-88 62 
» 22 | 250-6 | 344-0 | 250-0 10 2-81 62 
» 29 | 250-0 340-5 | 250-0 10 2-91 64 
July 6 | 250-0 | 324-1 250-0 10 3-19 70 





On July 6th applications for 91 day bills to be paid 
from July 9 to July 14, 1951, were accepted dated Monday 
to Saturday as to about 70 per cent at £99 17s. 5d., and 
applications at higher prices were accepted in full. Treasury 
Bills to a maximum of {250 million are being offered for 
July 13th. For the week ending July 14th the banks were 
not asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued:— 


In Bankg. De- 
partment .. 


In Circulation 1365,494,293 


JULY 11, 1951 


£ £ 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
Other Govt 
Securities ... 1384,798,533 
34,862,530 Other Secs... . 673,766 
Com fother 
than gold)... 3,512,601 
Amt. of Fid ————— 
Issue ....... 1400,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion at 
248s. per oz. 
IN a on 356,823 


1400,356,823 





£ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 
Es. giv ek is 3,629,778 
Public Deps.:- 20,047,910 
Public Accts.* 19,368,005 
H.M. Treas 
Special Acct 679,905 
Other Deps.:- 381,551,444 
Bankers..... 291,997,605 | Notes 
Other Aces... 89,553,839 | Coin 
419,782,152 


(£ million) 


Govt. Secs.... 

Other Secs.:- 

Discounts and 
Advances... 


Sécuruies.... 


+t teeeee 


1400, 356,823 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


i 
351,197,853 
33,115,337 


9,580,845 
23,524,492 


34,862,530 
606,412 


419,782,132 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioner 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 





12 


"1950 


July | June 
27 


1951 


July July 
4 ll 





Issue Dept. :— 


Notes in circulation... . 
Notes in banking depart- 


CR a5 ko Bos Ss i 41- 
Government debt and 
pectritaes* oo. cee ce 1349 
Other securities......... 0 
Gold and Coin.......... 0 
Valued at s. per fine oz... | 248 
Banking Dept. :— 
Deposits :-— 
Public Actounts .i¢...... 18- 
Treasury Special Account | 228 
Se eT oer 282 
CR ing sae nas 0s ae din 96 
"ROMAE 0 ain ons otek eese 62 
Securities :— 
Government...... eo 553° 
Discounts, etc.........-- 18: 
CRE Shae save cyereese 24: 
Tees aA 596 - 
Banking dept. res......... 48- 
ea. 
8 
a aaa aes 7° 





>) 


be 2D 





13508 - 411349 
51- 
395 


248, 


20: 
4- 
290- 
86- 
401- 


326 
7 
33 


367 - 
51: 


° 


° 
12- 


-3.1358-4 1365-5 
1 41-9 34-9 
-8 1395-8 1395-8 
TT O-7) 07 
39 «3-9 
0 248/06 248/0 
4 15-9 19-4 
4 9-7 0-7 
1 300-4 292-0 
6 88-0 &9-6 
5 414-0 401-7 
4 349-5 351-2 
9 17:5 96 
6 22-5 23-5 
9 389-5 384-3 
8 42°6 35-5 
o ‘4 
8 10-2 8-8 








* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital 414,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue increased from £1,550 to £1,400 million on 








Totals 13 Weeks | Week | January 10, 1951 
ended ended 
July 1, ‘June sop one ~ 
eigen HS GOLD AND SILVER 
ee « rraagteg vil Lives 22,550 54,7 3,500 The Bank of England's official buying price for gold 
Repayments es vie 33,400 39,4 3,300 was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 
; res PAE 5 2 STE | September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorized 
Net Savings ........-.4: Dr10,850 15,300 200 | dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce, Spot 
Defence Bonds :-— pa. | cash prices during last week were as follows -— 
Ressi.e. so Pos Ses 4,575 12,389 835 
Repayments ........ 14,263 12,440 640 Suver Gow 
Net Savings ....... .... Wr 9,688 Dr 59 195 5] a c ? : 
P.O. son Trustee Savings —— 19 London ‘New York Bombay | Bombay 
Banks :— per ounce per ounceiper 100 tolas} per tola 
Receipts. 6. i666 ce eee 161,541 171,62 11,499 i 
Repayments .........-.+ 170,477, 214,56 17,808 d. c. — .. es  @. 
; ~~ ne Sapo s oa July 5... 78-5 | 90-16 a ; ; 
et Savings ose seies. es 8,936 Dr4?,942 6,309 me. AR: 78-5 | 90-16 1 
soa rts Fa one — a ee Markets Closed 19% 2 a5 x 
Total Net Savings. .....-.-. Ds 29,474 Dr27893Dr 5,914 ee, 78-5 | 90-16 195 8 
Interest on certificates repaid 1,175) 5 809 i ass « 78-5 ' 90-16 196 10 113——=«*6 
Interest acerned .........-. 31,135 31, 2,447 oo ane 78-5 90-16 197 69 113 4 
Change im total invested... |—_ 5,514 —_5,724— 4,276 ; Ee 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





LEVER BROTHERS & UNILEVER 
LIMITED 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE NECESSARY FOR CONSUMER 
THE HOUSEWIFE AND RATIONALISATION 
IMPORTANCE OF ADVERTISING 


SIR GEOFFREY HEYWORTH ON THE PROBLEMS 
OF DISTRIBUTION 


The amnual general meeting of the 
members of Lever Brothers & Unilever 
Limited was held on July 12th at the Hall of 
the Chartered Imsurance Institute, 20, 
Aidermanbury, London, E.C.2. Sir Geoffrey 
Heyworth presided. Addressing the meeting 
the chairman said :— 

My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, last 
year I discussed productivity, a subject 
important to ourselves and also of public 
interest because of its effect on national 
economic problems and on the standard of 
living. In doing so I was dealing with fac- 
tors that determine the cost of output of a 
tactory. 


DISTRIBUTION 


This year I shall discuss distribution, 
referring particularly to the operations 
needed to get consumer goods from the pro- 
ducer into the hands of the ultimate users. 
Che costs of these operations are often of 
even greater consequence to the consumer 
than the production costs in the factory. 
The consumer price of some mass-produced 
articles contains for example 30 per cent. 
distribution costs as against 10-15 per cent. 
cost of processing in the factory. It is, 
therefore, worth while having a closer look 
it the costs of distribution, especially at a 
time when housewives everywhere are com- 
plaining of the high cost of living. The 
subject is also important for us producers, 
as the sum of production and distribution 
costs determines the price of our products 
and thus affects the quantities which the 
public are willing to buy. It is mainly from 
the view point of the producer of consumer 
goods that I shali discuss some problems 
of distribution. 


First, I. shall try to clear away a few 
popular misconceptions about distribution, 
and then consider what can be done to 
improve efficiency in this field. 


COSTS OF PRODUCTION 


The idea is fairly widespread that costs of 
distribution are of an entirely different 
character from costs of production; that 
they are less justifiable than the latter and 
that they are probably too high. 


Those who assume that costs of distribu- 
tion are essentially different from costs of 
production seem to overlook that there are 
many operations which producers and dis- 
tributors have in common. Both have to 
pay for transport—either of raw materials 
or of finished products. Both have to cover 
the costs of keeping and handling stocks, 
both have to pay for their sites and build- 
ings, and for the cost of heating and light- 
ing. Distribution is therefore only a further 
phase in the general flow of goods from the 
original sources to the consumer. 


Nor are the costs of distribution always 
separate and distinct from the costs of pro- 
duction. The line of division between them 
is often blurred and neither can be con- 
sidered in isolation. It may for instance be 
that by incurring heavier distribution costs 
(in such forms as advertising or frequent 
deliveries) reductions are effected in the 
costs of production. Or, on the other hand, 


there may be economies in distribution 
which can be attained only by increasing the 
costs of production. Packaging is a case in 
point. What matters most is the total of 
the two costs, not their relative proportions. 
And, always, of course, the success attained 
in meeting the consumer’s real wishes. 

The idea that costs of distribution are less 
justifiable than costs of production is an odd 
one. The consumer tends to accept costs 
within the factory—for materials, plant, 
Wages and management—as right, or at any 
rate as inevitable, while looking upon the 
costs of distribution, including shop opera- 
tions and particularly those of the wholesaler, 
the bogey “middleman,” with suspicion. 
They even seem to be ethically less worthy. 
Though why the retailer, the wholesaler, the 
salesman, or shop assistant should be less 
deserving of a fair reward than the manu- 
facturer, the farmer and the factory or farm- 
worker, it is difficult to see. But somehow 
the one reward is emotionally classified as 
that of a producer—and therefore legitimate 
—whereas the other reward is thought of as 
that of a parasite. 


DISTRIBUTORS SERVICES TO CONSUMER 


This attitude ignores the real value of the 
services which distributors render to the con- 
sumer. They move the goods from the point 
of production to a place as close as possible 
to the consumer, they offer them for sale at 
hours and in a condition convenient to the 
consumer, they keep sufficient stocks to offer 
the consumer a choice between various 
brands and qualities, and in many cases give 
expert advice on the use of the product. The 
housewife would be badly off if the alleged 
parasites were done away with and the im- 
possible task fell on her of collecting her 
household requirements personally from 
factories and farms all over the country. 


COSTS OF DISTRIBUTION 


If, then, the real function of distributors is 
acknowledged, what truth is there in the 
popular belief that the costs of distribution 
are too high ? In a way, it is strange that 
this assumption is so much more general than 
that the costs of production are too high. 
Prima facie there is little reason why there 
should be less waste in the world’s millions 
of factories and workshops—than. in the 
channels of distribution. 


Probably the consumer’s readiness to sus- 
pect inefficiency in distribution, and to pass 
over the possibility of inefficiency in produc- 
tion merely reflects the fact that the distribu- 
tion process is partly within the purview of 
the public whilst production is usually 
remote. 


FUNCTION OF “ MIDDLEMEN ” 


Another explanation is the existence of 
“middlemen” in distribution, whose func- 
tion is not readily apparent. In the field of 
consumer goods these middlemen are mostly 
wholesalers. They have a real function in 
that they collect the goods from various pro- 
ducers and keep them in stock for the 
retailers to draw on in quantities and assort- 
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ments and at times which are conveniens +, 
them. 

Now the w'o'csaer can survive only if +h. 
setvices he rend:rs are worth the margin }, 
charges. Shou'd he try to overcharge +. 
retailer or the producer, then he will fiqj 
himself by-passed by one or other of them o, 
replaced by a competitor. Therefore, where 
he exists it is more likely that he reduces th. 
costs of distribution than that he inflate 
them. 


If the scale of prices fixed by producers 
wholesalers and retailers results in the con. 
sumer being overcharged for a particular clas; 
of articles, that situation, which in our trade 
is most unlikely to arise, would certainly }- 
short-lived because of competition from th: 
co-operative store, the multiple shop, or othe 
traders to whom manufacturing facilities a; 
available. 


EXPLANATION OF HIGH MARGINS 


What then is the explanation of the high 
margins which sometimes lie between the 
amounts which the producer receives ay 
which the consumer pays ? 


One answer is that there is no obvious 
reason why the costs of producing an article 
should always be higher than the costs of 
distributing it. In most countries it cos; 
less to catch a fish or to grow a lettuce than 
to carry it hundreds of miles, pass it on tw 
the right retailer and have it available for 
the consumer, fresh, nearby and at the righ: 
time of the day. And all the time the cos 
of. distribution must cover losses from 
deterioration or even unsalability. 


There is, therefore, no reason to assume 
that the difference between the amount paid 
by the consumer and that received by the 
producer should never exceed a certain per- 
centage. A difference of as much as 100 o 
200 per cent. may be quite justified. It all 
depends on the relative costs of the services 
rendered by the producer and the distributo; 
to the consumer. This relationship differs 
widely for various articles. 


EFFECT OF RATE OF TURNOVER 


Another factor which accounts for differ- 
ence in “spread” between the production 
cost and the consumer price of various 
articles is the rate of turnover at the point ol 
sale. A margin of 34 per cent. on a drug 
of which one package is sold gives the same 
gross return as a margin of 17 per cent. on 
a grocery item of the same price of which 
two packages are sold in the same time. 
That is why certain articles have retail 
“ mark-ups ” as high as 30 or 40 per cent, 
whilst others leave a sufficient return at 15 of 
20 per cent. 


VARIATION IN SELLING METHODS 


But even within the range of one article 
or one group of articles it is not possible t 
find a standard rate which could be regarded 
as the right reward for the services of the 
distributors. That is because there is vatia- 
tion in the quality and the costs of the 
services they render. The product may & 
sold in a shop, a market stall, a barrow, * 
from door to door. If it is a shop, this 
may be located at a busy town centre or in 3 
residential area. A shop may take orders 
by telephone or by post, as well as from 
personal shoppers. Goods may be sold on 
credit, or only for cash; there may be de- 
liveries at the house or cash and carry only. 
Shops may be simple affairs as in mos 
villages in temperate climates or provide com- 
fortable shopping places and _ frost-proo! 
Storage of goods in countries with sever 
winters. They may have a large staff 
advise and serve customers or they may muke 
extensive use of self-service and labout- 
saving equipment. 
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similar variety exists in the operations 
aj wholesalers and manufacturers, and is 
refiected in their costs. Some ee 
have to supply shops many miles apart a 
rly served by roads, whereas others have 
many customers close together in large cities. 
Some stock and distribute a wide range of 
articles, others specialise. Some will deal 
only in unbroken cases but others, for 
‘astance in the drug trade, will deliver one- 
twelfth of a dozen—and may provide a de- 
very service every day. 


The manufacturer also uses various 
methods in making his contribution to dis- 


iibution. He may sell direct to the retailer, 
or through wholesalers, or use both methods. 
His advertising costs vary, depending on 
many considerations, for example the price 
and the frequency of purchase of his product. 
Ceryices to the trade such as assistance in 
keeping their stocks at an appropriate level 
and flowing smoothly, which includes such 
; frequent deliveries and helping the 
retailer to make displays, cost more than 
simy ly handing the goods over to a wholesaler. 


shings 2 





STANDARD MARGIN IMPOSSIBLE 

With all this variety required to meet 
different conditions for different products, 
how can there be any one standard margin 

i for distribution ? The answer is that there 
can be no such thing, because there is no 
bard and fast criterion, 

As producers of daily necessities in many 
parts of the world we have had this lesson 
brought home to us by our own experience. 
Whilst we have details about our various 
products from quite a number of countries, 
we have found that there are so many factors, 
working in such different and often contrary 
ways, that it is necessary to know beforehand 
far more than the figures themselves will ever 
tell before it is safe to start making any 
comparisons. The distribution cost of our 
leading brand of margarine in our main 
markets in Western Europe, for example, 
currently averages 23.7 per cent. of its con- 
sumer price, excluding purchase tax. This 
includes our advertising, selling and trans- 
portation, and the wholesaler’s and retailer’s 
margins. In soaps the distribution averages, 
obtained from countries within the same area, 
work out to 30.7 per cent. on hard soap, 
36.9 per cent. on soap powder and 47.3 per 
cent. on toilet soaps, a considerable variation. 
The kind of circumstances affecting such 
figures are illustrated by a still more extreme 
case, that of toothpaste, which, as everyone 
will appreciate, is mostly sold by chemists 
who have to provide elaborate services, and 
also has a slower rate of turnover. The cost 
of distribution of toothpaste in our average 
calculation is 62.7 per cent. of its consumer 
pice, excluding purchase tax. 


POSSIBLE ECONOMIES 


The impossibility of finding or setting up 
any standard rates for distribution costs, 
cither in total or by classes of trade, does not 

f can, however, that there ‘is no scope for 
mprovement in this field. Just as we believe 
that costs of production can be reduced, 80, 
‘co, we are confident that we can find 


cconomies in distribution through the reduc- 
ton of waste. 


Tn the field of distribution as contrasted 
with production, the charge is that chere is 
Waste in the whole system rather than in the 
dividual establishment. Critics point to the 
Sustence of too many shops with too low an 
average turnover, to competing deliveries of 
goods in the same streets by a number of 
‘ppliers, to the high cost of advertising, etc. 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE OR RIGID PLANNING 


ats then, can be done to stimulate the 
"€ for efficiency in this much disputed 


field ? From the outset we should realise that 
im answering that question we are faced with 
one of the fundamental problems of society 
freedom of choice for the consumer or rigi 
by producers or governments. 
nder the latter it would be simple to in- 
crease egg in distribution by reducing 
the number selling points so that each 
point reaches a technical optimum of turn- 
over, confining their range of action to the 
immediate neighbourhood around them, 
allowing only ai limited number of 
standardised products, replacing the element 
of selling to the retailer by allocation and 
abandoning advertising. 


RATIONALISATION 


These conditions can be brought about by 
force and legislation as they have been 
realised to a large extent behind the Iron 
Curtain. Few people in our western world 
would like to go quite so far, but some advo- 
cates of rationalisation tend to seek a solu- 
tion somewhere in that direction. Town 
planners sometimes suggest that one grocer’s 
shop for every “X” houses, and one fish- 
monger for “Y” families would be ideal. 
People with mathematical minds are apt to 
insist on reduction by legislation of the 
number of shops in accordance with the 
number of families to be served, or on zoning 
of deliveries by bakers, milkmen, and green- 
grocers, to reduce the amount of labour in- 
volved. 


There is great attraction in some of these 
ideas. They would undoubtedly help to re- 
duce the costs of distribution, at least from a 
short-term point of view. But during the war 
and the postwar period we had a serious 
warning of the dangers hidden in all this for 
the consumer. The restrictions from which 
we all suffered brought about conditions 
which were not unlike the rationaliser’s idea 
of efficiency. Products were standardised and 
varieties were limited, deliveries were greatly 
reduced or abandoned, consumers often had 
to choose a retailer merely because of his 
proximity, the scarcity of labour reduced 
service tO a minimum, advertising was 
greatly reduced and selling to the retailer 
often took the form of allocation. 


The result was that nobody liked it. The 
retailer complained about the wholesaler, the 
wholesaler about the manufacturer, and the 
housewife was convinced that she was the 
one who mattered least of all. She felt her- 
self at the mercy of her suppliers and had 
to accept whatever favours they were willing 
to bestow upon her. 


This situation is not necessarily confined 
to wartime and the period of postwar 
scarcities. The danger of it is inherent in all 
proposals which seek to enforce efficiency 
in distribution by radical elimination of 
alternatives. They introduce an element of 
rigidity in distribution and make the trade— 
both producer and distributor—insensitive to 
the consumer’s needs. The consumer has 
either to take great trouble in finding the re- 


maining alternatives or to become dis- 


interested and resigned. 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE ESSENTIAL 


When discussing efficiency in distribution 
we should, in my opinion, start from the 
recognition that freedom of choice for the 
consumer is essential. The housewife, for 
example, should have a reasonable variety of 
products and brands to choose from so as 
to follow her personal taste. She should 
have freedom to drop one brand of a pro- 
duct if it no longer satisfies her, and pick 
another—or for that matter, to drop one 
shopkeeper in favour of another if the latter 
suits her better. To be able to choose, she 
must have at her command the whole 
variety of suppliers whom I have men- 
tioned, from the barrow boy to the luxury- 
shop so as to choose the one who suits her 
purse and her requirements. 
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If there is waste in this system, and 
there is bound to be some waste as com- 
pared with the icy ideal of the rationalisers, 
it is the price we pay for one of the 
elementary freedoms of mankind, not per- 
haps so fundamental as freedom of thought 
and freedom of speech, but very important 
for the day to day satisfaction of those who 
run our households and whose task is 
already heavy enough as it is. The rational- 
isers are mostly men. 


PRICE OF TECHNICAL PROGRESS 


It is also the price we pay for technical 
progress. Freedom of choice keeps not only 
the trade but also the producers on their 
toes. They have to compete for the accept- 
ance of their products by the consumer and 
this is a most forceful stimulus for technical 
improvements. We know this from our own 
experience. The quality of our products is 
often changed after we—or our competitors 
—have discovered a means to give more 
satisfaction, or we develop entirely new 
products, sometimes competing with our 
existing lines. 


ROLE OF ADVERTISING 


It is in this light that we should see the 
role of advertising. The rationaliser sees 
waste in advertising and we do not deny 
that it can and does exist, but we have to 
look upon it in relation to the whole pro- 
cess of production and consumption. 
Advertising makes mass production and the 
benefits that flow from it possible. Let us 
look at some examples from our own 
products :— 


Advertising is currently at the rate of 
3.2 per cent. of the consumer price of 
Sunlight soap in the U_K., and 1.6 per cent. 
in Holland. It is 1.2 per cent. of the con- 
sumer -price of Blue Band margarine in 
Holland. Soap powders are somewhat more 
heavily advertised—the figures being 6.2 per 
cent. for Persi! in the U.K., 5.6 per cent. in 
France. 


These advertising expenditures sustain 
the necessary demand to bring about savings 
in production costs which, although they 
cannot be exactly calculated, are probably 
greater in amount. 


ADVERTISING AND STOCK TURNOVER 


But there is another advantage. Advertis- 
ing also reduces the costs of retailing by 
speeding up stock turnover. This is demon- 
strated in the United States, where advertis- 
ing is much more developed than in Europe 
and requires a greater share of the proceeds 
of the product. Our current expenditure on 
advertising in the U.S.A. for soap powder 
is at the rate of 12.6 per cent. of the con- 
sumer price. But the retailer operates 
profitably with an average margin of 10.2 

cent., which is lower than in Western 
ere so that the sum of the two in the 
U.S.A. is in line with the countries of 
Western Europe. 


ADVERTISING AND COST OF NEW PRODUCTS 


For new products the costs of advertising 
are often much higher. Then they are part 
of the initial costs of a new venture, com- 

ble to costs of research and development. 

re may be waste in this sort of adver- 
tising, as there is undoubtedly waste in 
research. The number of lines which labora- 
tory workers have pursued and then dropped 
because they proved to be blind alleys is 
quite considerable. But nobody thinks of 
abolishing research for that reason, nor 
would it be wise to abolish introductory 
advertising. Every once in a while industry 
makes a discovery and produces something 
which will satisfy the demand of customers 
better than the existing products or which 
“lls a gap im the pattern of production. 
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Advertising is the way of making this known 
to consumers, getting them to try it out and 
making sure that the new product gets a 
proper chance. 


Both freedom of choice and the technical 
progress it stimulates should be considered 
vital when discussing distribution. Every 
attempt at streamlining which threatens 
these essential values is suspect and likely 
to do the consumer more harm than good. 
We see the positive expression of this thought 
in the Anti-Trust Laws of the U.S., the 
Monopolies Commission in the U.K., and 
the legislation against restrictive practices in 
other countries such as Holland and West 
Germany. 

All this is not to say that nothing should 
be done about efficiency in distribution. 
There may be a task for governments, for 
retailers and wholesalers themselves, for us 
industrial producers of consumer goods, and, 
last but not least, for the consumer. I shall 
deal with these possibilities consecutively. 


TASKS FOR GOVERNMENTS 


The governments, in my opinion, have a 
negative and a positive task. The former 
follows mainly from what I have said about 
the elementary rights of the consumer. 
Wherever there is a restrictive arrangement, 
a closed ring or a monopoly, which prevents 
the consumer from exercising her rights or 
new traders and producers from entering 
the field, there is an indication of danger. 
It is not always realised that the same danger 
exists when rationing schemes are maintained 
too long or introduced too early. Rationing 
often means hardening of trade relations. 
Quotas based on past performance, by 
eliminating competition, dull the incentive 
to give good service. This generally ends in 
placing the consumer at the mercy of her 
suppliers, who in turn are dependent on 
decisions which have little to do with their 
efficiency. 


RE-SALE PRICE MAINTENANCE 


At this juncture it is perhaps pertinent to 
say something about the announced intention 
of the British Government to bring in legis- 
lation regarding Re-sale Price Maintenance. 
Tt would take more time than I have at my 
disposal adequately to discuss this subject. 
In any event our own practical experience 
is limited to certain well-defined classes of 
consumer goods. A full investigation into 
this subject so far as the United Kingdom is 
concerned was made by the Lloyd Jacob 
Committee, whose report was published in 
1949. It arrived at two main conclusions: 

(a) Collective price maintenance is un- 
desirable and should therefore be prohibited. 

(b) Individual price maintenance by a par- 
ticular producer is acceptable and should 
therefore be allowed. 


The Government, however, proposes to 
make all forms of Re-sale Price Maintenance 
illegal. 


In our own trading operations round the 
world we have found it necessary at all times 
to provide that conditions for the sale of 
our products ensure the active co-operation 
of as wide a variety of distributors as is 
necessary adequately to serve the needs of 
the public for which our products are 
designed. To achieve this requires constant 
study, and various methods are used accord- 
ing to the circumstances that exist in different 
places and at different times. 


Re-sale price maintenance is one of the 
methods we have found effective under cer- 
tain conditions. We have used it to bring 
about a uniform price for a given brand; 
and, in different circumstances, to fix for a 
given brand differential prices graded accord- 
ing to degree and quality of service rendered. 

In both cases we make our arrangements 
directly with our own distributors and not 
collectively with other manufacturers. 


We have found that such arrangements can 
bring about as low a re-sale price as the 
average re-sale price that results from com- 
plete freedom and at the same time ensure 
sales in a greater number of retail outlets. 
Indeed, only when price maintenance 1s so 
arranged to take account of the ingerests of 
the consumer as well as of the distributor are 
the arrangements likely to enjoy any 
permanence. 


If the arrangements provide an excessive 
margin for the distributor, not only are sales 
restricted to the disadvantage of the manu- 
facturer and consumer, but the policing of 
price maintenance by an individual manu- 
facturer becomes impossible. 

We believe, then, that the right of an indi- 
vidual producer to make arrangements for 
re-sale price maintenance shou'd be pre- 
served. 

I repeat that these observations on re-sale 
price maintenance are the results of experi- 
ence in our own field of household consumer 
goods and are not necessarily applicable to 
other types of goods. 


RAISING STANDARDS OF FUTURE SHOPOWNERS 


The positive task which I see for Govern- 
ments is to stimulate the creation of oppor- 
tunities for those entering the wholesale or 
retail trade to have a good level of education, 
and a fair knowledge of accounting and 
general trading conditions. I am impressed 
by the work which the Dutch Government 
have done in this direction. The use of a 
licensing system, as applied in Holland to 
raise the standards of future shopowners, 
may be an effective means to this end, 
although I am sure that it will not suit 
every nation. But there is danger if this 
licensing system is used to protect the vested 
interests of the trade by keeping newcomers 
out, or to satisfy the rationaliser’s desire for 
an orderly framework, at the expense of the 
consumer. In Holland, so far, this danger 
has been avoided. 


It is, of course, true that in distribution 
as in production we can reduce cost by in- 
creasing turnover per unit. This is what 
those who would like to reduce the number 
of retailers have in mind. We should, how- 
ever, realise that increase in turnover in 
industry and all the advantages of large-scale 
production have not been brought about by 
legislation or restriction, but by letting the 
most efficient prove their ability—to the con- 
sumer, not to a board or a committee. 


COLLECTION AND PUBLICATION OF 
STATISTICS 


A second task for Government is the col- 
lection and publication of statistics—of which 
the Census of Distribution at present being 
taken in the United Kingdom is one example. 
Its nearest parallel in Hol'and is the Census 
of Industry and Trade. The U.S., Canada, 
Australia, Italy and the Irish Republic have 
published similar material. We have found 
that where such background material has 
been provided, studies of our own particular 
problems are more effective, and that where 
such Statistics are available at regular 
intervals so as to enable changes in pattern 
to show themselves, they have a still higher 
value. We think for a country to publish such 
statistics at intervals of five years is a prac- 
tical objective. The fact that the U.S. have 
published such statistics for a longer period 
than any other country probably explains at 
least in part their lead in the quantity and 
quality of more detailed and practical studies. 


MAIN CONTRIBUTION FROM THE TRADE 


The main contribution to efficiency must, 
of course, come from the trade itself. For 
instance, it seems to me that there is room 
for efficiency studies in retail and wholesale 
businesses as there is in manufacturing. Dis- 
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tributors, too, have problems of layoy; 
equipment, of material handling, and sy. 
Besides these, retailing has its speci} asper 
of display of merchandise and—if the bo 
ness has some size—of the flow of custom 
through the establishment. Taking Foy 
making deliveries and keeping UP-to-date 
accounts are also activities which may benef, 
from new approaches. In big enterprise, 
department stores, co-operative stores anj 
multiple organisations the employment of the 
mecessary specialists presents no greater 
difficulty than in manufacturing concerns, 
and in fact there has been a Srowing 
recognition of the necessity for studies ¢ 
this kind—particularly in the U.S. It my 
well be possible for independent retailey 
grouping together, or through their local » 
national associations, to benefit from similz, 
studies. 


and 
Orage, 


The point that is emphasised in all th 
ublished studies of efficiency in retail trading 
is the ig emg of speed of stock turnoye; 
and this factor is one that the manufacture; 
has most in mind in discussions with distri. 
butors as to what represents a suitabls 
margin on his particular type of produc 
It is difficult for the independent retailer 1 
know what rate of stock turnover is achiev. 
able for the different classes of goods thy 
he sells, and so know where to set abou 
eliminating waste. If by co-operative effor 
figures for recognisable classes of retailer 
for differing types of goods that they se! 
-could be m available, it would u- 
doubtedly be helpful, and I should like » 
suggest that groups of retailers collabora 
in experiments for this purpose. 


TRAINING OF PERSONNEL 


Another instance of what the trade can h 
is the itive training of personnel in th: 
art and science of shopkeeping. This ha 
been the practice of large operators for many 
years. That the expense 1s justified by it 
effectiveness is borne out by a steady expan- 
sion in the number and scope of these train- 
ing schools. In a number of countries 
facilities are available to the public at large 
for the training of men and women fo 
retailing either in technical colleges or under 
arrangements made by associations or insti- 
tutes of retailers. If the large operator 
finds vocational training of value it should 
be equally helpful to the independent family 
unit. 


MANUFACTURER’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
EFFICIENCY 


The manufacturer, too, has a contribution 
to make to the efficiency of distribution. 4s 
I have already said his interest cannot si0 
at the production stage. It is the price tht 
the consumer has to pay that influences the 
volume of his production. Just as it 3 
his interest to find better ways of organisits 
his manufacturing process, so is he 000 
cerned with finding better ways of getting 
his product from the factory into final us. 
He has therefore to be continually examining 
the various channels of distribution that a 
open to him, and must be ready to mil 
changes in established practices. It may 
desirable for him to bring more of the selling 
of his goods under his own control, bu 
almost equally frequently we find that th 
changes may be in the opposite direction. I 
was the experience of ourselves and maty 
others that when direct selling was int 
duced the process was often carried to @ 
uneconomic degree and a subsequent modifi 
cation making it attractive for the whole- 
saler to cover the more scattered of th 
retail outlets proved to be more efficiest 
The manufacturer therefore has a 
tinuing interest in alternative facilities ‘ 
distribution being available as 2 ches 
against the cost of his existing system. 
is also in the interests of the public. 
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The manufacturer also is vitally con- 
cerned in reducing to the minimum 


t on the f off in consumer 
— ‘for his products, so that he may 
apply corrective measures quickly. A ne a 
off in demand not only affects the man ae 
turer himself, but brings losses throug e 
building up of excessive stocks throughout 
the distributive channel—both losses have 
“0 be paid for, Sales statistics are not 
always a sufficiently sensitive barometer, 
They only register the producer’s sales to 
the wade and not the movement out of the 
shop to the consumer, and naturally they 
show nothing about the sales of competing 
products. We and other manufacturers have 
found it desirable to pay for continuous 
independent investigation of the movement 
shops and :n 
ration to those of our compettt d¢s. We 
nelieve that these expenditures are more 
than justified by the saving of time in diag- 
nosis of the cause of any drop in sales, The 
cause may be a defect in the quality of the 
product or the price of t+ product relative 
to its competition ; change in the channels 
f distribution ; or indeed ineffectiveness of 
advertising. But whatever it may be, unless 
it is quick!y corrected it will involve waste 
end must therefore be tackled 


PERIODIC SURVEYS OF SUITABILITY OF 
PRODUCTS 


The manufacturer can also make a ccn- 
tribution to the reduction cf waste in dis- 
tribution by periodic surveys of the suitability 
of his products by direct approach to the 
consumer. In particular these techniques 
have great value when new products involv- 
ing large expenditure for plant and introduc- 
tory advertising are being developed. 


Last year we spent in different countries 
over £650,000 on market research. We 
believe that as techniques improve increas- 
ng expenditures of this nature will benefit 
both industry and the community. 


Finally, there is the part that the con- 
sumer has to play im the fight against waste 
in distribution. It is on her alertness in 
exercising freedom of choice that the whole 
system depends. 


As she plays her part, so will the producer 
be stimulated to find better types of product 
and the distributor to me the kinds of 
service that are really appropriate to her 
needs. Waste in distribution can only be 
minimised if producer, distributor and con- 
sumer each maintain the flexibility that makes 
progress possible. The key is freedom of 
choice, 

The Chairman concluded by moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts. Sir 
Herbert Davis, C.B.E., vice-chairman, 
seconded the motion, and it was carried 
unanimously, 


_ The proposed dividends of 134 per cent. on 
ihe ordinary stock, and 6 per cent. on the 
deferred stock payable on July 24, 1951 were 
approved. The retiring directors were re- 
appointed, the remuneration of the auditors 
Messrs Cooper Brothers & Company and 
Messrs Price Waterhouse & Company, who 
had been re-appointed under the provisions 
of the Companies Act, 1948, was fixed, and 
* special resolution was passed to amend the 
Articles of Association in regard to the 
amount which the company may borrow 
without the sanction of a general meeting. 
At a separate general meeting of the 
ordinary stockholders, held at the conclusion 
of the annual general meeting, a resolution 
‘anchoning a modification of the terms of 
the Equalisation Agreement between Lever 
Brothers and Unilever N.V. and the com- 
pany was submitted. 
a Poll was taken, and the chairman an- 
waned that the result of the voting would 
be Published im the press on Saturday, July 


LEVER BROTHERS & UNILEVER N’V. 


The annual general meeting of the 
members of Lever Brothers & Unilever N.V. 
was held on ge 12th, at Museumpark 
Rotterdam. P Rykens presided and 
made a speech in similar terms to that de- 
livered by Sir Geoffrey Heyworth at the 
annual meeting of Lever Brothers and Uni- 
lever Limited, reported above. 


The report and accounts for the year 1950 
were adopted. The proposed dividend of 
12 per cent. (being the equivalent of the 
dividend for the same year to be paid by 
Lever Brothers & Unilever Limited to its 
ordinary stockholders, calculated in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Equalisation Agreement and converted at 
a rate of exchange of F!.10.64 to the £ sterl- 
ing) was approved, the retiring directors were 
reappointed, and the auditors, Messrs Price 
Waterhouse and Company and Messrs 
Cooper Brothers and Company, were re- 
appointed. 


The proposal to modify the terms of the 
Equalisation Agreement between the com- 
pany and Lever Brothers and Unilever 
Limited, was approved by the general meet- 
ing and by a subsequent separate general 
meeting of the ordinary sharcholders. 


PAYMENT OF INTERIM ORDINARY 
DIVIDEND 


At the annual general meetings of both 
companies the chairmen announced that the 
boards of the two companies are considering 
the resumption, providing circumstances 
allow, of their prewar practice of paying 
interim ordinary dividends. 





HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 
TWENTY YEARS’ PROGRESS 


The two hundred and _ cighty-second 
annual general court of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company was held on July 6th in London, 
Sir Patrick Ashley Cooper, the governor, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


It is now 20 years since the reorganisation 
of the London board took place. The 
change in fortunes of your company during 
those years is shown by the following figures. 
In spite of having to bear a heavy burden 
of taxation amounting to £10 million we 
have distributed £3,000,000 (gross) in divi- 
dends from trading profits, £1,250,000 from 
land sales and have ploughed back into 
trading operations in fixed and current assets 
£8,500,000, Part of the improvement shown 
in the balance sheet represents undistributed 
surpluses of the land department. Our 
capital, reserves and provision for deprecia- 
tion and replacement amount to approxi- 
mately £20 million, but even this figure 
takes no account of the value of our fur 
trade posts in remote areas, the value of 
the residue of the land department, or the 
great value attaching to your company’s 
name. 


The retail stores are the most important 
operation of your company, and we are happy 
to report a new sales record. The wholesale 
department has gradually emerged as one 
of the largest and most successful wholesale 
organisations in Canada. Last year this 
department again broke its own record. 


The fur trade department is the one most 
closely associated in the public mind with 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. In 1931 this 


department was losing a great deal of money. 
Today there is a steady and profitable turn- 
over on merchandise each year. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE BRITISH 
SHAREHOLDERS TRUST 
LIMITED 


HIGHER GROSS REVENUE 
MR B. H. BINDER’S SPEECH 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of The British Shareholders Trust Limited 
was held on July 11th in London. 

Mr B.-H. Binder, F.C.A. (the chairman), 
in the course of his speech, said: 

Our gross profit for the year amounted to 
£88,812, compared with £79,705 last year, 
and after deduction of all expenses, including 
taxation (which is £4,762 higher than last 
year), the net profit is £34,372, namely, 
_— more than for the year to March 3], 
1950. 

The directors propose that a final dividend 
of 44 per cent., together with a bonus of 

} per cent., both less income tax, should be 
paid on the ordinary share capital, making, 
with the interim dividend of 3 per cent., a 
total distribution for the year of 10 per cent. 

Our subsidiary, the Record Electrical Com- 
pany Limited, is expanding steadily and con- 
tinues to make good progress. It has a 
satisfactory order book and, provided diffi- 
culties over raw materials do not arise there 
is every reason to believe that its business 
and earnings will continue to develop. 

The valuation of our investments at the 
end of the financial year showed a satisfactory 
appreciation. The problem of the policy to 
be pursued with regard to the company’s 
investments is one of growing complexity. 
A situation has now been reached where a 
limited number of high-grade equities are 
showing a lower yield than some undated 
British Government securities. Fear of 
serious inflation, coupled with the reduction 
in the volume of securities available for 
investment, brought about by the nationalisa- 
tion of various industries, are no doubt im- 
portant factors which have given rise to this 
state of affairs. Considering the tension 
which exists in international relations, it is 
surprising that the market is so firm, but it 
may be that investors have suffered so many 
shocks without any apparent harm, that they 
have become inured to the trials and troubles 
of world affairs. 


INEQUITABLE TAXATION 


The stepping up of taxation on distributed 
profits and its application to profits paid to 
preference shareholders creates a charge on 
the ordinary shareholders and on the com- 
pany itself which is inequitable. It increases 
the prior charge of the preference dividend 
by 50 per cent., less income tax, so that a 
5 per cent. preference dividend, when paid, 
costs the company about 6} per cent. In 
some instances this means that a regular 
reasonable dividend on ordinary shares has to 
be reduced. Even where the margin of profit 
enables the ordinary dividend to be main- 
tained there is a substantial reduction in the 
balance of profits which it is desirable to 
retain in the business to augment the capital 
required to finance the carrying of normal 
stocks and the replacement of capital assets 
at the prevailing heavily increased prices. 
This may partly explain the increase in 
“advances from bankers” disclosed in the 
recently published banks’ statistics. 

In present world conditions I fear that 
we cannot for the next two or three years 
look for any material reduction in our beavy 
load of taxation whoever may be in charge 
of the destinies of the nation. In fact, it 
would appear that we can only expect further 
additions to our taxation if our necessary 
defence programme is not met by a continued 
general increase in production, and that only 
when we can achieve “Peace through 
Strength” can we hope to experience some 
alleviation of our burden of taxation. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE BURMAH OIL COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 


CONDITIONS IN THE VARIOUS OPERATING FIELDS 


SIR KENNETH B. HARPER’S REVIEW 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
the members of The Burmah Oil Company, 
Limited, was held on Friday, July 6, 1951, 
in the Merchants’ Hall, 30, George Square, 
Glasgow. 

Sir Kenneth B. Harper, chairman and 
managing director, presided. 


The following statement by the chairman 
was circulated with the directors’ report and 
accounts : 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
discloses a group trading profit for 1950 of 
£6,837,831 being £1,220,552 higher than that 
of last year. A number of factors have con- 
tributed to this satisfactory result. There 
was in 1950 some improvement in the general 
level of petroleum product values over that 
of the previous twelve months and trade con- 
tinued to expand in India, Pakistan and 
Burma. Again, whilst 6ur subsidiaries have 
maintained their exploration activities “during 
the past year, expenditure in 1950 was below 
that of 1949 when heavy outlays were in- 
curred on equipment required in connection 
with these operations. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


To the figure of trading profit of £6,837,831 
is added an income from interest and divi- 
dends amounting this year to £2,943,989, 
which, with £1,003 from transfer fees, brings 
total income from all sources to £9,782,823 
from which falls to be deducted directors’ 
emoluments and auditors’ fees £36,401, de- 
preciation £855,616 and taxation £5,999,348 
leaving £2,891,458. After adding £547,851 
brought forward the amount finally available 
for disposal is £3,439,309. Out of this sum 
the board has allocated £1,203,332 to general 
reserve and, if their recommendation of a 
final dividend of 124 per cent. and a cash 
bonus of 6 per cent. is approved, nett Prefer- 
ence and Ordinary dividends and bonus 
will absorb £1,688,036, leaving £547,941 to 
be carried forward. While this increased 
distribution is more than amply covered by 
earnings, stockholders will notice that it is 
given in the form not of dividend but of 
cash bonus, in accordance with prewar 
practice, It carries no implication that it 
will be repeated in future years. 


I think you will find that the balance sheets 
of both the company and the group with the 
accompanying motes set out clearly the 
financial position, but I would like to add a 
few general comments. 


ADJUSTMENT OF RESERVES 


The arrangements between our Burma 
operating subsidiaries and our friends The 
Indo-Burma Petroleum Company, Limited, 
and The British Burmah Petroleum Com- 
pany, Limited for joint operation of develop- 
ing, producing and refining crude oil in 
Burma, with consequent financial adjustment 
berween the parties arising therefrom, enable 
us this year to delete the now rather un- 
realistic balance sheet headings of “ assets in 
Burma at date of denial” and “ rehabilitation 
suspense account.” Under these arrange- 
ments our Burma operating subsidiaries’ share 
of what it has been possible to salvage out 
of the former, together with the final cost of 
assets represented by the latter, have been 
transferred to “ concessions, oil wells, build- 
ings, ew.” The consequent write-off of the 


book values of the final assessment of losses 
in Burma amounted to £1,460,262 and this, 
as you will observe from the relative note 
attached to the accounts, has been met out 
of general reserve. This compares with a 
book value of £3,400,000, which you will 
remember was set aside as a provision against 
this write-off out of available reserves in 1941 
but returned to general reserve in 1948. The 
effect on our general reserve balance, after 
adding the board’s allocation of £1,203,332 
out of this year’s profits and transferring 
£256,930 from the parent company’s fire and 
marine insurance reserve now no longer 
required (because the assets affected are now 
all held by the operating subsidiaries), is to 
leave it at £12,850,000, unchanged from last 
year. In all the circumstances I think you 
will agree this can be considered satisfactory. 

This year, in addition to the reserves which 
have been built up out of the group’s opera- 
tions, we have a new item under capital 
reserve arising from the sum received by your 
company out of the ex gratia grant to British 
interests in Burma by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to which I referred last year. This 
amount has meantime been invested in 
government securities, which you will observe 
are now held wholly by the parent company, 
and accounts mainly for the increase this year 
in the group’s holding now standing at 
£14,532,239. During the year government 
securities previously held by a subsidiary were 
transferred to the parent company; this is 
reflected in the decrease in the parent com- 
pany’s investments in subsidiary companies. 


Final adjusting settlement of the back ser- 
vice liability in respect of the staff pension 
fund was made during the year and the 
balance of “provisions including con- 
tingencies ” under current liabilities is corres- 
pondingly lower than a year ago. 


Under current assets the cost of financing 
the group’s inventories of stores and materials 
and products, and also debtors, continues to 
rise under the influence of higher costs and 
prices. 


TRADING 


Our trading is conducted partly through the 
organisations of our own subsidiary com- 
panics in Burma, Assam and part of East 
Pakistan and partly on consignment to 
Burmah-Shell in the remainder of India and 
Pakistan. About 28 per cent. of our supplies 
for sale in 1950 came from our indigenous 
production, the balance being imported. 


In Burma there was some widening of the 
areas brought under the control of the govern- 
ment but conditions generally continued to 
be disturbed and trade consequently limited. 
By means of inland water transport convoys 
under armed escort we were able to supply 
Northern Burma with the products of a 
refinery unit at the oilfields, while Rangoon 
and markets approachable from there were 
supplied with imported oil. By the end of 
the year about one-third of Burma’s require- 
ments, in the areas to which we could pene- 
trate, were supplied with indigenous products. 
We hope to increase this percentage as 
security and economic conditions permit. 


In India rationing was lifted over most of 
the country during the year and sales showed 
a marked improvement over 1949. The 


shortage of transport continued to be a re- 
stricting factor. 
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In Pakistan there would have been a |,, ; 
increase of trade than in fact there was if thers 
had been access for trading between Indi, 
and Pakistan. The economic source of supp) 
for more than half East Pakistan is Calcum, ss 
but supplies for the whole of East Paki, 
had to come from Chittagong involving i, - 
certain cases transport for some 300 mile; ;, . 
markets less than 100 miles from Calcyry, _ 
In addition to the waste of freight, this im. 
posed a burden on Chittagong for which 9, 
facilities were not designed. Again, ths 
economic route for the Assam Oi! Company 
products (Assam being a Province of Ind, 
is through Pakistan into India by the oj 
railway, but they have had to travel by a new 
rail link built to avoid Pakistan, a fine bi: o 
engineering but a longer journey by sever! 
days. It is to be hoped that these wastefy! n 
and expensive procedures will not be im. 
posed upon trading much longer. 


INVESTMENTS 


Income from our investments quoted on 
Stock Exchanges contributed just under 25 
per cent. of the total gross profit of the group 
Apart from our holdings in government stock, 
our major investment is in Anglo-Iraniaa 
ordinary stock and Shell ordinary stock. Whil: 
it would be improper for me to anticipate a 
any way the statement which the Angio- 
Iranian’s chairman will no doubt be making 
to his stockholders on the present and future 
situation in Iran, these developments are of 
direct and particular interest to The Burmah 
Oil Company stockholders for historic as weil 
as financial reasons. It was The Burmah 0) 
Company which in 1905 formed the Conces- 
sions Syndicate Limited to carry on explor- 
tion on the late Mr W. K. D’Arcy’s Persian 
concession when Mr D’Arcy, after four years 
of work, felt unable to continue, and it was 
this syndicate which struck oil at Masjid-.- 
Suleiman on May 26, 1908. In the follow- 
ing year the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, 
Limited was floated with an initial capital of 
£1,000,000 in ordinary shares and {1,000,000 
in 6 per cent. participating preference shares 
The Burmah Oil Company took up 95 pet 
cent. of the ordinary shares and guaranteed 
the preference dividend for five years. The 
company also acquired, and in due course 
made over to the Anglo-Persian Oi! Com- 
pany, Mr D’Arcy’s interest in Mesopoiams, 
out of which arose the important share which 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company now has ia 
the oil development of Iraq. 




























BURMA 


I have referred to the effect on our trading 
of the disturbed conditions in Burma. Con- 
pared with the state of the country in 194%, 
last year saw a marked improvement in intct- 
nal communications and in the countrys 
finances. By the end of the year nearly every 
main town was in government hands, the 
Irrawaddy was open to river traffic, the rail- 
ways were partially operating and some row 
transport was possible, if hazardous. 


For your subsidiary operating companiss 
the year 1950 was marked by the necessil/ 
for carrying out reductions in their labour 
forces. In my statement last year I informed 
you that the questions of the employer's right 
to discharge surplus employees and the terms 
governing such discharges had been referred 
to the Court of Industrial Arbitration © 
Burma. The resulting award not only fo 
bade us to discharge our surplus employees 
at Syriam but prescribed a task for the t 
fineries company to carry out while continu 
ing to employ them. On appeal, however, the 
Supreme Court pronounced that the Indus 
trial Court “have no authority to dite! 
alteration of the ordinary course of the pel 
tioner’s business or to decide in what maaact 
they should carry on their business.” 


The oil companies were then free to d* 
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charge surplus labour, thovgh on onerous 
‘erms, and the discharges were completed 
during October. I must add that it was 
rough no fault of ours that these reductions 
hed become necessary; we would much 
her they had not. They were due solely 
‘0 the impossibility of fully restoring our 
cperations in the state of lawlessness prevail- 
ne in the country. 

While these court cases were proceeding 
we felt unable to respond to the Burmese 
Government’s inquiries as to our plans for 
future operations in Burma, but as soon as 
‘ne cases were disposed of we informed the 
Government that it was our intention to ex- 
-ond our oilfields and refinery operations as 
‘nd when internal security conditions per- 
mitted. In the state of security existing now 
ond in sight, repair of the main pipeline can 
«ll net be contemplated and there is accord- 
ingly still no case for completing the rebuild- 
ng of Syriam refinery. In order, therefore, 
o supply petroleum products, in the first place 
10 Upper Burma markets, and in the process 
to obtain a return on the capital already in- 
vested, refining on a small scale is being 
-arried on at the oilfields and it is our inten- 
on to develop it up to its maximum econo- 
nical capacity in the prevailing conditions. 

On being informed of this programme the 
Burmese Prime Minister expressed the desire 

ra joint venture between the Government 
ind the oil companies in place of the scheme 
vhich fell through two years ago owing to 
he Government’s inability to finance their 
hare. Responding to this request,,-we put 

efore the Government the outline of a 

cheme for participation by them in a local 

ompany. The Government have informed 

of their desire and decision to participate, 
provided they can borrow the money to 
finance their share. There the matter stands 

i ine moment. 


In the meantime it is a matter for satisfac- 
ion that the somewhat strained relations 

ch inevitably existed through most of last 
eat have ended and that all our exchanges 

th the Burma Government are on a basis 
of friendliness and, I believe, trust on both 
“des 


INDIA 


The crude oil production and refining opera- 
ons of Assam Oil Company, Limited, con- 
nued at the rate at which they have been 


‘tabilised for some years past. 


In August the Digboi field was shaken by 

serious earthquake which had its centre 
cout 100 miles to the north-east in an un- 
nhabited part of the eastern Himalayas. Had 
‘his part been pepulated, the effect would 
aye ranked as a major disaster. As it was, 
many of our buildings were extensively 
damaged but fortunately there was no loss of 
fe in Digboi and the wells were undamaged. 


PAKISTAN 


_ Development of the field at Chakwal, in 
‘he Punjab, is proceeding in close associa- 
non with the Attock Oj] Company, Limited, 
who have the lease over an adjoining area 
‘nd at whose refinery at Rawalpindi oi] from 
eth areas is processed. 


PROSPECTING 


,, tospecting has continued in India and 
vakistan. No resumption was possible in 
Burma. 

_In India an outside test well at Barsilla in 
Upper Assam was completed without find- 
‘ng oil in commercial quantities and prepara- 
ens have since been made to test another 
Upper Assam structure at Nichuguard. 
Athough we have so far had no success in 
these Assam outside tests it is noteworthy 
‘hat extension drilling at Digboi itself has 
Proved further additions to the productive 
area of that field. 


Preparations were begun for drilling an 
outside test in Baluchistan (West Pakistan) 
and another at Patharia in East Pakistan. 


Last year in order to conform with the 
Pakistan Petroleum (Production) Rules 1949 
a local rupee company was incorporated in 
Pakistan to take over our Pakistan Conces- 
sions Subsidiary’s interests. It is hoped that 
the necessary formalities to enable this com- 
pany to commence business will soon be 
completed. 


LABOUR 


The discharges of labour in Burma to 
which I have referred affected some 2,400 
men at Chauk Oilfields and 2,700 men at 
Syriam Refinery. Although it must have 
been obvious to the men for some time that 
there had ceased to be work for them, each 
man no doubt hoped that the axe would not 
fall on him, and it shows much for their 
restraint and, I hope we may claim, for their 
experience of our fair dealing, that the atmo- 
sphere remained peaceful before, during and 
after the discharges and that no serious strike 
or disturbance took place. The labour now 
remaining on the payroll at Syriam is em- 
~ in connection with receipt and storage 
of oil. 


In both India ami Pakistan relations with 
labour remain good in spite of periodic 
claims from the unions which are now a 
feature in these countries, encouraged by the 
appeasing awards of adjudicators appointed 
in recent years under the Trade Disputes 
Act. 


TANKERS 


Our tanker fleet operated satisfactorily and 
profitably during 1950 but its long record of 
immunity from serious accident was marred 
at the end of January this year when an 
explosion in our small packed oil tanker 
S.S. Beme resulted in the death of seven- 
teen men, Burmese and Indian, four of whom 
were company’s employees. 


Orders have been placed for three more 
tankers to enable us to carry a greater pro- 
poruon of our total sales requirements in our 
own ships and to bring down their average 
age. 


STAFF 


Your companies are served by a loyal and 
efficient staff, who. boih at home and abroad, 
ashore and afloat, have continued to maintain 
their high standards. With your permission 
I shall convey to them the stockholders’ 
appreciation. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 

The final dividend of 12} per cent. (2s. 6d. 
per £1 unit) and the cash bonus of 6 per 
cent. (Is. 2.4d. per £1 unit) on the ordinary 
stock for the year 1950, recommended by 
the directors, was approved and declared 
payable on July 20, 1951. 


Mr W. A. Gray and Mr T. T. McCreath, 
the directors retirmg by rotation, were 
unanimously re-elected. 





Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday 
of each week and should be addressed 
to:— 
The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, S.W1 
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PLASTER PRODUCTS 
(GREENHITHE) LIMITED 


MR J. P. EVANS’ STATEMENT 


The fourteenth annua! general meeting of 
Plaster Products (Greenhithe) Limited, was 
held in London on July 12th, Mr J. P. Evans 
(chairman) presiding. 


‘The following is his statement circulated 
with the report and accounts: 


_ Contrary to the usual practice, I should 
like to open my remarks by paying a high 
tribute to the management and staff, not only 
for their loyalty and co-operation, but also 
for the determination they have shown in 


achieving the improved results which are now 
before you. 


Cost of raw materials, labour and distribu- 
tion has continued to rise throughout the 
year and selling prices have been increased 


from time to time after negotiation with the 
Minister of Works. 


With a credit balance on the profit and 
loss account and adequate cash at our dis- 
posal, we have decided to pay all arrears of 
preference dividend at the date of the balance 
sheet, and it is our intention to pay the half- 
yearly dividend which is due on June 40, 
1951. 


Prophecy is clearly impossible, but we are 
determined to continue our efforts to improve 
still further the financial position of the com- 
pany and the investment of our shareholders. 
Given normal trading conditions and some 
betterment in national and international 


affairs, our efforts should be more adequately 
rewarded. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





BOVRIL LIMITED 
RECORD EXPORT SALES 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Bovril Limited was held, on July 11th, 
in London. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord Luke, who pre- 
sided, in the course of his speech said that 
trading profits had decreased by £56,722, 
due to reductions in the profits of thre¢ sub- 
sidiary companies. The parent company’s 
own profit had been maintained. 

The directors recommended the payment 
of a final dividend on the deferred stock of 
10 per cent., making 12} per cent. for the 
year. 

The cost of production had therefore in- 
creased again and the company’s margin of 
profit diminished, since prices had remained 
constant. It was no easy matter to know 
whether it was a good thing in the “ public 
interest” to make a good profit and earn 
more revenue for the Treasury, or make a 
smaller profit and endanger the stability of 
the company and the livelihood of its em- 
ployees and shareholders. 

The home sales during the year, in view 
of the conditions, could be considered satis- 
factory. During the first half there had been 
a reduction on the previous year owing to 
the mildness of the winter, the general 
shrinkage in spending power of the public, 
and the fact that wholesalers and retailers 
had both continued to reduce stocks. During 
the latter half of the year sales had recovered 
to normal volume. 

Export sales had been the best on record 
and had made a splendid contribution to the 
year’s figures. Distribution was almost uni- 
versal except for those countries where ship- 
ment was t there was a tendency 


for markets as a whole to become freer. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA, 
LIMITED 


WIDENED SPHERE OF ACTIVITIES 
LORD HARLECH’S SURVEY 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of the Bank of British West Africa, Limited, 
was held on July 12th in London, the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Harlech, K.G., G.C.M.G., the 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
account. Current, deposit and other accounts 
for the year to March 31, 1951:— 

I am glad to submit figures and results 
which I believe you will examine with satis- 
faction as they portray an appreciable degree 
of expansion and a general widening of the 
bank’s activities. 

Capital remains unchanged at £1,200,000. 
A sum of £50,000 has been taken from 
pru.its and added to the reserve fund, bring- 
ing the total to £1,000,000. A further sum 
of £50,000 has been placed to contingencies 
account. Current, deposit and other acounts 
at £52,710,589 show an _ increase of 
£8,081,874 over the previous year. 

There has been a substantial increase in 
the amount outstanding in respect of liabili- 
ties om acceptances, confirmed credits and 
other engagements on behalf of customers, 
from £5,306,265 to £10,549,839. 


ASSETS 


Turning to the assets side, cash holdings 
at £5,223,419 are lower by £2,807,315, but 
money at call and at short notice is higher 
at £25,600,000 by £9,175,000. It will be 
observed that the ratio of liquid assets to de- 
posits stands at approximately 60 per cent. 
Such position is by no means static, as our 
esources are continually turning over and a 
high degree of liquidity is necessary to enable 
the bank to finance the purchase of West 
African crops whose value has so markedly 
increased, and also to meet the heavy de- 
mands made by merchant houses covering the 
dispatch of consumer goods to West Africa. 

Investments show little change at 
£11,400,393. There has been a_ steady 
growth of business in loans, advances and 
overdrafts during the year. An increased 
total of £9,199,808 appears in the balance- 
sheet, compared with £7,847,095 a year ago. 
Premises and furniture stand in the books at 
£121,715, an increase of £10,876. 

_In view of the increased profits at our 
disposal, your directors have given careful 
consideration to the payment of the dividend 
this year. An interim dividend of 2} per 
cent. was paid in December, 1950, and it is 
now recommended that a final dividend shall 
be paid at the rate of 6} per cent., bringing 
the total to 9 per cent. for the full year. In 
making this recommendation, I believe share- 
holders will appreciate that they are now 
being compensated to some extent for the 
lower range of dividends they received during 
the difficult years procaries and during the 
war. I might perhaps add that a dividend 
of 9 per cent. has been paid on several occa- 
sions in the history of the bank, while on 
two occasions the rate was 10 per cent. 


INFLATIONARY TROUBLES 


Despite precautionary measures, West 
Africa, in common with other parts of the 
world, is having inflationary troubles. Steps 
taken by the Marketing Boards to curb the 
worst of these have been partially effective, 
but world demand for tropical crops has been 
so great that prices have moved steadily up- 
ward with the natural consequence that the 
cost of living in West Africa has become 
dangerously high. These tendencies have 
not yet come to an end and, wherever pos- 


_ sible, governments will be well advised to 


counter them by concentrating on the pro- 
duction of domestic food crops to an even 


greater degree in order that such adverse 
conditions may be minimised. 

Trade with West Africa has flourished 
throughout the year. African producers are 
receiving high values for their exportable 
wealth and are clearly making efforts to take 
advantage of the present international situa- 
tion which has created an urgent demand in 
world markets. 

Fortunately, supplies of consumer goods 
shipped to West Africa have been sufficient 
to meet demands and, although sales to local 
African markets. by the retail merchant 
houses have been on a heavy scale, there has 
been frequent evidence of price resistance 
against the increased cost of imported manu- 
factured goods. It seems therefore, that 
there will be future problems to face in con- 
nection with merchandise replacements as 
manufacturing costs are still mounting in 
every country and retail prices must follow. 


NIGERIA 


Nigeria experienced no difficulty in selling 
all it could produce and, while there were 
welcome slight increases in the output of 
palm oil and kernels, cotton and timber, the 
export of rubber was stepped up heavily to 
28,000,000 Ibs., against 15,000,000 Ibs. fer 
the previous year. Unfortunately, the ex- 
portable groundnut crop, which was expected 
to be normal, showed a decrease of 40,000 
tons at 188,000 tons. 

Tue Goip Coast.—The production and 
marketing of its extensive annual cocoa crop is 
still the principal and most lucrative industry 
of the Gold Coast. Although the existence 
of swollen shoot disease and uncertain 
rainfalls frequently affect tonnage output, it 
is usual to expect that approximately 
250,000 tons or more will become available 
for export each year. Rising world prices 
have acted as a stimulus and extensive plant- 
ing of fresh areas has been undertaken which 
will be of benefit when trees mature five 
years hence. 


VOLTA RIVER SCHEME 


Prominent in the colony’s ten-year plan is 
the Volta River hydraulic scheme, an am- 
bitious project. The Volta scheme has grown 
far beyond its original conception and, in 
addition to the envisaged hydro-electric 
generating plant, now embraces an alu- 
minium factory for the processing of local 
bauxite, the provision of cheaper power for 
industries, the creation of a new harbour, a 
new railway and the irrigation of the Accra 
plains, with the distinct probability of 
numerous subsidiary industries growing up 
in the Volta River area. 

Mining continues to hold a vital place in 
the country’s economy. The extraction of 
gold, diamonds, manganese and bauxice 
proceeds without abatement, bringing valu- 
able revenue to the country as well as, creat- 
ing extensive employment. 

My former personal experience of these 
African territories goes back for many years. 
Realising their immense potential wealth, I 
naturally have great faith in their future, 
which is assured by the valuable agricultural 
crops and mineral assets they possess, Our 
bank has grown and progressed in step with 
these colonies and, having sufficient 
resources at our disposal, we are well 
equipped to meet the demands of these ex- 
panding countries with equanimity. With 
Prospects such as these, I believe I am justi- 
fied in looking to the future with confidence. 

The report was adopted. 
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YORKSHIRE FINE 
WOOLLEN SPINNERS 


RECORD RESULTS 


SIR FRANK BINNS ON SLUMP IN 
WOOL VALUES 


The third annual general mecting 
Yorkshire Fine Woollen Spinners Limi:.; 
was held on July 6th in London, Sir Frio: 
Binns, Kt. (chairman and managing dire. 
tor), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his sta: 
ment : 

It naturally affords me personal gratific,. 
tion to be able to state that the profits fo, 
the year are a record, so far as this group 
of companies is concerned. ; 

The accounts for the year ended Decem. 
ber 31, 1950, show that before charging 
remuneration of directors and depreciation, 
the combined profits of the group amoun: 
to £253,550 (compared with £215,038 lus 
year). 

After deducting depreciation and tre. 
muneration of the directors, the profits 
prior to taxation are £215,116 (£17911 
last year). Taxation on the accounts 
absorbs £114,950 (£96,800 last year), and 
the net figure is £100,166 (£82317 ls 
year). 

The investments and = current assets 
amount to £601,120 as against current 
liabilities and provisions of £315,322. 

We have continued to follow the same 
policy as in the past, in adapting ourselves 
to the latest types of machinery, and im- 
provements are still being carried out 
towards the perfection of our plant. 

The general working conditions of ll 
our operatives receive our constant atten- 
tion, thereby ensuring that the  work- 
people’s health, morale and efficiency x: 
kept at a high level. 


GENERAL 


You will be aware that there has been: 
decided “slump” in the values of wool 
The estimate of the fall in prices, I would 
put, in certain instances, as high as 35 per 
cent. to 40 per cent. This implied, of course, 
that wools or tops which were valued 4% 
high as 350d. or 360d. per Ib. in March 
this year, are now approximately on the 
basis of 230d. to 240d. per Ib. 

I therefore must be cautious, and impart 
the information to you that although your 
companies have been extremely busy during 
the first four months of this year, I do not 
anticipate that the same margins of profit 
will be maintained for the remaining cigh! 
months of the year ending December 31, 
1951. 

By this statement I do not wish to make 
you apprehensive regarding the future, 
when the “slump” really began in carnest, 
your companies were not overloaded with 
stocks. Your directors anticipate that during 
1951, reasonably good profits will be made, 
sufficient, we think, to be quite adequate [0 
maintain the dividend at 35 per cent., sud- 
ject, of course, to a completely unpre- 
cedented crisis in. raw material values no 
arising. 

Your mills are running to full capacity 09 
orders which are showing profits, which ¢ 
consider to be satisfactory. We fec!, how: 
ever, that although your directors are 1! 
gravely concerned about the posiuon 
present, nevertheless, as future prices of 1 
materials are so very uncertain, great cir 
and caution must be observed. ' : 

On the ordinary shares an interim div 
dend of 10 per cent. actual. less income @% 
was paid in September, 1950. The directors 
now recommend a final dividend at the sam: 
rate as last year, namely, 25 per cent. !es 
income tax. 

The report was adopted. 
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WIGGINS TEAPE AND COMPANY (1919), 


LIMITED 


(Makers of Gateway Papers) 


RECORD OUTPUT AND SALES OF MERCHANTED PAPER 


PROGRESS OF THREE NEW PROJECTS 


RAW MATERIAL: ABNORMAL PRICE INCREASE 


MR L. W. FARROW ON THE UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of Wiggins Teape and Company (1919), 
| med, was held on July 5th at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. Mr 
| 


W. Farrow, C.B.E. (the chairman), 


The secretary (Mr W. Barnes) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report 
f th iditors. 

The following is the statement by the chair- 
men which had been circulated with the 
I rt and accounts: 


tis with great regret that I have to inform 

hat Mr F. D. Pirie passed away in 
November last. Mr Pirie was a director of 
this company from 1922 to 1949 and was 
charman of our principal subsidiary Alex. 
Pirre and Sons, Limited, for some 35 years 
nd a director of that company for over 50 


The improvement of the trading conditions 
n ihe paper trade to which I referred in my 
last year’s statement continued throughout 
ibe year 1950. As a result, the output of the 
mills of the group and the sales volume of 
merchanted paper provided a record in the 
history of the group. 


The demand for our papers so far out- 


pped the productive capacity of our mills 
t we were compelled, in fairness to our 
both at home and abroad, to 
operate a system of rationing. 


PROGRESS OF NEW PROJECTS 


I will deal with the progress of the three 
new projects in this country: 

(1) Chartham Mill. The new machine at 
Unartham is now running satisfactorily. The 
freduct is good and profits are being earned. 

(2) Glory Mill. Photographic Base paper 
s being produced on the new machine fully 
up t¢ standard and the demand for our pro- 
Cuct exceeds our ability.to supply. 


(3) Bridgend Mill, South Wales. The 
machines in this mill have all begun pro- 
vecuion ; it will, however, be some time before 
they are running to designed capacity. The 
product is satisfactory and profits are already 
bemg earned, 


AUSTRALIA : SALES ORGANISATION 
AUGMENTED 


No decision has yet been reached in regard 
© ¢stabushing a mill in Australia, Investiga- 
"bs are sull proceeding and our proposed 
pans have had to be modified in view of the 
: “riage of woodpulp, to which reference is 
ren ‘ater in this statement. It is probable 
“st provision will have to be made for the 
v Poration of a pulping plant to deal with 
“ materials indigenous to Australia. During 
choo tts We acquired an old established mer- 
“ning house in Adelaide to augment our 
tO whe amsation in Australia, The house 
“fi mich I refer is A. E. W. Short Proprietary, 
‘mted, who have been our agents in South 
“waha for a very long period. 


SATISFACTORY S. AFRICAN INVESTMENT 


South African Pulp and Paper Industries, 
Limited, in which your company has a sub- 
stantial interest, had a record year of trading 
profit during 1950. The paper machine and 
auxiliary plant which were sold to that com- 
pany have been reconditioned and extended 
in the engineering shops at our Stoneywood 
mill and were delivered in September last 
within the specified time. The erection of 
this machine at Enstra, near Johannesburg, 
is almost complete and it should be in com- 
mercial production before the end of this 
year. They have ordered a further new 
machine and it should be delivered by the 
end of this year. By the provision of these 
machines the productive capacity of the mill 
should be doubled. Your directors are very 
satisfied with this investment and most 
cordial relations exist between the manage- 
ment of South African Pulp and Paper 
Industries, Limited, and that of your group. 


ENVELOPES AND STATIONERY 


I referred last year to the recession in the 
demand for envelopes and stationery, the 
manufacture of which is undertaken by our 
subsidiary, Pirie Appleton and Company, 
Limited, and its group of companies.” I am 
glad to report that the trend in that industry 
followed that of the paper trade and a com- 
plete recovery took place in the second half 
of the year. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


With regard to the accounts, no change 
occurred in the capital structure during the 
year. Upon referring to the consolidated 
balance sheet it will be observed that the 
funds attributable to debenture and stock- 
holders amount to nearly twelve million 
pounds. After deducting the amounts of 
debenture stock, preference and outside share 
capital, the amount attributable to ordinary 
capital of Wiggins Teape and Company 
(1919), Limited, is £7,271,728. 


PROVISION OF ADDITIONAL FINANCE 


In my statement last year I referred to the 
fact that paper mills were free to purchase 
their requirements of woodpulp and esparto. 
From the beginning of the late war untl 
March 31, 1950, woodpulp and = ar had 
been purchased by the Board of Trade and 
the paper mills were not required to pay 
for these materials until they were used. The 
cessation of this procedure meant that the 
mills were once again required to finance their 
own stocks of these materials. In conse- 
quence of this and the need for additional 
working capital caused by increased business 
and prices, your company has been called 
upon to find additional finance of approxi- 
mately £1,250,000. To do this, your directors 
arranged a bank loan of £500,000 and 
acceptance credits which, at ber 30, 


1950, amounted to £731,739. The other 
items of liabilities do not call for comment. 


The increase in the total of fixed assets 
represents the payments made during the 
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year on the new projects and on further 
capital expenditure at our other mills 


Current assets show an increase of over 
£1,800,000 due to the causes to which I have 
seferred. ‘This increase has been financed 
partly out of profits retained in the business 
during 1950 and as to the balance, by the 
bank loan and acceptance credits, 


TRADING RESULTS 


Upon turning to the consolidated profit 
and loss account, you will notice that we 
have also tabled for comparison the trading 
results for 1948, as those for 1949 were 
exceptionally low for the reasons I referred 
to last year. Trading profits of the group 
amounted to £2,752,914 for 1950, before 
deducting the expenses enumerated and show 
an increase of {1,713,497 over 1949 and an 
increase of £88,855 over 1948, which was a 
more normal year. The increased profits 
are due to (a) profits earned by our new 
projects, (b) increased and more efficient 
production from our existing mills, (c) im- 
proved results of our merchanting companies 
and overseas branches and (d) increased 
sales by our converting companies. After 
allowing for repairs and renewals, pensions, 
interests on loans, amounts set aside for obso- 
lescence and renewals and increases in 
specific reserves, the profits before taxation 
amounted to £1,814,783. After deducting 
taxation, dividends of subsidiaries applicable 
to outside shareholders and profits retained 
in subsidiary companies, etc., the profit of 
Wiggins Teape and Company (1919), 
Limited, amounts to £854,330. 

It will be seen that your directors are 
recommending a final dividend of 3} per 
cent., free of tax, making with the interim, 
a total of 4} per cent., free of tax, on the 
ordinary stock for the year 1950. After 
transferring the sum of £530,000 to con- 
tingencies reserve, the carry forward is 
slightly increased to £62,263. 


It will be observed that the contingencies 
reserve now amounts to £765,398, and the 
paper and raw materials stocks reserve 
amounts to £304,087, a total of £1,069,485. 
Your directors feel these reserves are neces- 
sary in view of the losses which ultimately 
may be incurred if and when the prices 
of paper and raw materials fall from their 
present very high level. 


ANALYSIS OF £1 OF TURNOVER 


I give below a table showing the relation- 
ship of the various items of cost, reserves and 
dividend to {1 of turnover fer 1950:— 


eS aod 
1. Raw materials, purchases and 
RRR as Dek OR area li 113 
2. Wages, salaries, pension and 
social services ......0........00 3 2} 
3. Fuel and electric power ...... if} 
4. Rent, rates and expenses 74 
De as bcs cco cave coewact 5 
17 0 
6. Direct taxation ............... 1 3} 
7. Amounts set aside for 
obsolescence, renewals and 
ie oe eg EST TSS } 
8. Net payments to debenture 
and. stockholders ............... 5} 
£1 0 0 


CURRENT YEAR'S PROSPECTS 


With regard to the prospects for the current 
year, the unprecedented demand for paper 
continues and the results for 1951 should be 
satisfactory. The raw material position, how- 
ever, is giving your directors considerable 
anxiety. The production of woodpulp 
throughout the world does not meet the 
demand, in consequence of which prices are 


> 
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continuing to rise steeply. For certain grades 
of woodpulp it has become the custom in this 
country to fix prices for regular supplies each 
quarter, and increasing prices for each 
succeeding quarter’s deliveries have been ex- 
perienced. In some cases prices are being 
quoted for the second half of this year for 
bleached pulps which are four times the prices 
in 1949 and nine and a-half times the prices 
in 1938. These abnormal rises have reached 
such a high level that the prices of wood- 
pulps bear little or no relation to the costs of 
production at the woodpulp mills. 

It is my pleasant duty to refer to our em- 
ployees, both at home and abroad, who have 
earned our grateful thanks for their loyal and 
praiseworthy work during the past year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

The retiring directors, Lt.-Col. R. G. 
Ritson and Comdr. W. B. Pirie, D.S.O., 
D.L., were re-elected and the remuneration of 
the auditors having been duly fixed the pro- 
sdings terminated. 


Le 





PURNELL AND SONS 
LIMITED 


(Printers and Bookbinders) 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
FULL PRODUCTION MAINTAINED 


The seventeenth ordinary general meeting 
of Purnell & Sons Limited was held on July 
6th at the Waldorf Hotel, Aldwych, London, 
W.C.2, Mr W. Harvey (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 

The Delioeria is an extract from the 
chairman’s circulated review: 

I have pleasure in once again submitting 
to you the accounts of your company show- 
ing results which, I believe you will agree, 
are satisfactory. The group profit for the 
year, before providing for taxation, is 
£561,000, and shows a slight decrease of 
approximately £10,000 on that of the pre- 
ceeding year, Out of this profit has to be 
provided taxation, £362,916, and £4,600 in 
respect of the minority shareholders’ interest 
in the profits of the subsidiary companies, 
leaving a balance for the year of £194,284 ; 
the corresponding figure for the previous 
year was £233,594. 


HARSH EFFECT OF TAXATION ON INDUSTRY 


At the last annual general meeting I 
referred to the harsh effect of taxation on 
industry and I feel it is my duty to again 
draw attention to this ever-increasing burden 
which is being placed upon the industry of 
this country. It will be observed that in the 
accounts now under review a profit which is 
£10,000 less than the previous year has to 
bear increased taxation of £28,000. There 
is left, after providing for taxation, less than 
7s. ld. in the £, to enable the company to 
maintain its policy of introducing the latest 
plant and equipment, finance ever-increasing 
prices of materials and costs, and, at the 
same time, provide some return to the mem- 
bers who provide the capital and take the 
risks. Under the provisions of the Finance 
Bill now before Parliament the proportion 
of earnings absorbed by taxation will be con- 
siderably increased and, one may well ask, 
for how long can industry carry this ever- 
increasing burden ? 

The consolidated balance sheet shows that 
the current assets exceed the current 
liabilities by just over £200,000, a similar 
position to that existing in December, 1949. 

The company’s works are in full produc- 
tion in spite of the difficulties experienced in 
obtaining raw materials, but I must say that 
conditions appear to become more difficult, 
in every direction, each day. I can, however, 
assure you that your directors are using every 
endeavour to maintain production, and I 
believe I can say, that as far as one can 


forecast, the present year’s results will be 
satisfactory. . 

I should like once again to pay tribute to 
my colleagues on the board, all of whom give 
their full time to the service of the company 
and to express my thanks to the staff an 
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workpeople, without. whose wholehearta; 
support the satisfactory results shown by th; 
accounts could not be attained. . 

The venest and accounts were adopted 
and a final dividend of 32 per cent., makin 
60 per cent. for the year, was approved. - 





ASSOCIATED WEAVERS LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Upholstery Fabrics and Carpets ; Dyers and Spinners) 
RECORD PRODUCTION AND PROFIT 
STEADY WORLD-WIDE DEMAND 
SIR FRANK NEWNES ON THE OUTLOOK 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
Associated Weavers Limited will be held on 
July 25th at the Savoy Hotel, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

The following is the statement of the 
Chairman, Sir Frank H. Newnes, Bt., which 
has been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year under review: 


The year ended March 31, 1951, has been 
a record year, both from the point of view 
of volume of production and profit earned. 
The consolidated net profit for the year after 
deducting all expenses, except taxation, 
amounted to £430,709, against £251,746 last 
year, Of the profits, 56 per cent. or 
£240,202, is required for taxation, 12 per 
cent., or £52,136, is allocated for dividends, 
and the remainder, 32 per cent., goes 
strengthen our reserves and undistribut 
profits. 


You will notice that your Directors recom- 
mend on the ordinary stock, as increased by 
the capital bonus, the same rate of final divi- 
dend, viz., 22} per cent., as that pald for the 
last four years. It is in addition your Direc- 
tors’ current intention to maintain the interim 
dividend for 1951-52 at 10 per cent. less tax, 
thus maintaining the total of 324 per cent. 
paid in recent years on the former capital. 


SUCCESS OF BOARD'S POLICY 


The increased production and profit are 
largely due, firstly, to the results of constant 
research and experiment, and secondly, to the 
Board’s policy of capital expenditure wherever 
sufficiently improved designs of machinery or 
equipment are available. During the year 
we spent about £120,000 on capital account, 
and you will see from a note on the balance 
sheet that we shall have in due course 
to pay a further £206,000 in respect of 
uncompleted contracts for capital expendi- 
ture. We anticipate that our cash balances 
of £160,000, our annual depreciation provi- 
sions, and our surplus profits in the future 
will be sufficient for this purpose. 


As a result of the dividend policy followed 
by the Directors from the inception of the 
Company, a large proportion of the profits 
has accumulated in the form of reserves 
employed in the business, and mainly due to 
that, the total of our tangible assets, less 
liabilities at March 31st last, was £1,020,000, 
exceeding £1,000,000 for the first time. 


CURRENT ASSETS 


You will notice that our current assets 
now amount to £1,206,000,. against current 
liabilities amounting to £477,000 (including 
current taxation and proposed dividends). 
The largest single item in the current assets 
is our stock and work in progress. Of this, 
wool amounts to about two-fifths only. The 
remainder includes the other textile fibres, 
cotton, rayon, and jute, together with cotton 
cloth and raw materials for our subsidiary, 
Armoride Limited. 


Iam pleased to report that Armoride 
Limited continued to improve its position, 


both in the export and home markets, I» 
main problem is to obtain sufficient and 
suitable raw materials, 

We have developed the export market; 
with energy, and the value of our Group 
exports rose by 25 per cent. during the year 
We have established a world-wide organisa. 
tion, and while one or two markets are of 
considerable importance to us, there is 3 
steady demand for our productions from 
nearly every part of the world, except those 
erritories under Russian influence. 


MOTHPROOF UPHOLSTERY FABRICS AND 
CARPETS 


For the benefit of new shareholders and 
those unacquainted with our business, | 
would state that the Parent Company 
specialises in the production of mothproofed 
moquettes for the upholstering of furniture 
for domestic use, ships, hotels, cinemas, and 
transport. We are also manufacturers of 
mothproofed Axminster carpets. Both 
moquettes and carpets are sold under the 
same brand name, “ Weavercraft,” which is 
well known in the trade. Armoride Limited 
makes leather cloths and plastic cloths, some 
of a very specialised type, for a variety of 
trades, including upholstery, handbags, 
luggage, shoes, and fancy goods, and the 
branded names “ Armoride” and “ Plaxide” 
are well known. In addition a section of the 
works is engaged on the rearmament pro- 
gramme. 

You will recall that towards the end of 
1950 there was distributed to the ordinary 
shareholders a bonus of one share in five, 
and it is your Directors’ intention towards 
the end of 1951 to submit to shareholders 
a resolution providing for a further bonus, 
this time of one share in six. In addition 
to the large reserves shown in the balance 
sheet the current values of our factories and 
plant are much higher than the book values 
thus constituting a further reserve, and your 
Directors wish to see the ordinary capital 
more nearly representative of the actuil 
capital employed. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


There were two small intangible items in 
our consolidated balance sheet. One is good- 
will £15,682, and the other is the excess cos! 
of shares in subsidiary Companies over theif 
net tangib‘e asset value, £881. Your Directors 
have written off these two items so that there 
be no entries in the balance sheet excep! 
those in respect of tangible assets. The g00d- 
will of your Group is obviously worth very 
much more than £15,000, but it is not 40 
item we wish to leave indefinitely in our 
accounts, 

So far as the current year is concerned, 
we have good order books for the expert and 
home trades, and subject to the usual diff- 
culties of raw materials and controls, the 
outlock remains satisfactory. 

Once again, for their contribution to this 
excellent result, I wish to render thanks [© 
our executive staff, employees, suppliers, and 
also to the sales secretariat and their agemis 
throughout the world. 





a Fe Te 
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LAPORTE CHEMICALS LIMITED 


RECORD VOLUME OF SALES 
MR L. P. O’BRIEN’S SPEECH 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting 
Chemicals, Limited, was held on 


f Laporte 


‘+; in London. Mr L. P. O'Brien, 
> chairman, presiding. —? 
The following is an extract from his cir- 


ted statement :——_ 
- audited consolidated accounts for the 


“year show that after deduction of 

<) $19 for depreciation, there is a credit 

Jus of £690,137, which is more than was 

sewn at the end of the previous year by 
£03 


Increased earnings were achieved as a 
ult of record sales, both by volume and 
last vear a surplus, being post-acquisition 
B.:nngs by one subsidiary for nine months 
-'y. was brought in and, therefore, addition 
one-third to the figures of that subsidiary 
chow a twelve-months’ average would give 
n equal period comparison, and on that basis 
Bc surplus would be reduced to £143,340. 


REPLACEMENT OF ASSETS 


The depreciation rates employed would 
-ve been satisfactory if the purchasing power 
‘ money remained constant from year to 
car, but that has not been our experience. 
Ne have found that the replacement cost of 
w works built and equipped these last few 
ears is higher than the original cost to an 
xient greater than the sum provided by our 
epreciation rates. 

Your directors have this subject under 
oncderation in order to arrive at a suitable 
ng-term method of dealing with it. 

In the meantime, as we cannot accept that 
nder conditions now prevailing a surplus is 
ue profit, we are asking you to allocate 
the total divisible surplus of the 
arent company the sum of £100,000, instead 
{ £50,000 as last year, to the credit of 
rsolescence and replacement of assets 
cserve, as We now Call it, instead Gf Goso- 
kcence reserve aS previously, towards pro- 
ing against the probable undercover which 
wsts in the accounts now before you. 

As you know, the Exchequer has not done 
rything since 1946 towards increasing wear 
nd tear allowances to offset continually in- 
reasing costs of replacement. Consequently, 
his allocation must come out of the surplus 
maining after provision for future taxation 
peng from these accounts. 

The total capital and reserves, excluding 
eX reserves, amount to £2,897,689—an 
increase of £190,061. 


70m 










ADDITIONAL PLANT ORDERED 


We have an elemental sulphur-burning 
cd plant at Luton and our two subsidiary 
companies, John Nicholson and Sons, 
mited, and Hunt Brothers (Castleford) 
-mted, burn quite a lot of sulphur in their 
Horkshire plants, and so we have ordered 
second pyrites-burning plant to produce 
(0 tons of strong acid per day to be erected 
| Castleford, to ensure no permanent in- 
Tupuon to their businesses. Pyrites-burn- 
ng plants of the type ordered are very ex- 
‘nsive and because of the high amortisation 
“unt which it will be necessary to provide, 
t will be essential to receive higher prices 
‘ sulphuric acid made from these plants 
‘n from sulphur-burning plants. However, 
Ge are acid users who are willing to con- 
“<t ahead for several years at cost plus for 
‘utput from these plants. 
§ country must have adequate supplies 
Su'phuric acid to survive as an i i 


Wer. Presently there is not enough sulphur 


to meet demand and soon there will be less 
still. We have been promised pyrites sup- 
plies for several years after our new plants 
are ready to burn it. Certainly, at that time 
there will be no plethora of acid production 
so we deemed it advisable to take steps to 
provide for the future needs of our customers 
and ourselves. I regard these new plants as 
hikely to be sound investments. 

When the time comes to ask for more 
capital, I shall go more closely into matters 
concerning new capital projects. All it seems 
necessary to add now is that the planned 
extensions are natural developments of our 
usual activities. 

One might add in this connection that the 
company has applied for permission to make 
other extensions necessary to meet stated 
forward requirements of our customers but, 
unfortunately, this has been refused for the 
time being. te 

Except for National Titanium Pigments, 
Limited, whose output was reduced in the 
fourth quarter through shortage of sulphuric 
acid, the parent company and the subsidiaries 
have been at full stretch of production in 
almost every department, and it Jooks as 
though it may be like that this year, except 
possibly in the acid plants. 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


To ensure continued prosperity in future 
years, your directors are strengthening the 
research departments. For example, the 
company has just completed extensions to 
existing laboratories at a cost of about 
£50,000, so that the increasing numbers of the 
highly qualified scientific staff shall be pro- 
perly housed and equipped. 

Research is not usually a short-term in- 
vestment ; it often takes some years to realise 
the benefit of patient work, but we have faith 
in our research departmepis because we and 
OUf Cliisiomers are pote ad now from work 
done in past years. 

For example, the new hydrogen peroxide 
plant came into production early in 1950. 
It has been successful from every point of 
view. Despite the much heavier amortisa- 
tion charge to be borne as compared with 
older plant, the final cost of production is 
low enough that, so far, helped by the spread 
of overheads on the greater than expected 
output, we have absorbed all the higher prices 
we had to pay for fuel, electricity, wages and 
everything else, without putting up our sell- 
ing prices for hydrogen peroxide, which have 
not been increased for 34 years. In the 
circumstances, we feel confident of gainful 
employment of the extension of the plant 
now being undertaken and which should start 
working before the close of this financial 
year. 

We are not going to rely indefinitely on 
present production methods, good as they 
may be; for any further extensions and 
replacements we have still more improve- 
ments to introduce, and possibly entirely new 
ways of manufacture. 

Our subsidiary, Malehurst Barytes Com- 
pany, Limited, has extended its mining 
operations to Devonshire, having acquired the 
Bridford Mine, from which barytes are won 
for use in the barium plants of the parent 
company. The output from this mine, 
together with that from our Silverband Mine 
in Westmorland, leaves the company 
independent of outside supplies. . Ws 

The report was adopted, the dividends 
were approved, and P. D. O’Brien was 
re-elected to the board. 
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WALKER CAIN LIMITED 


CONTINUED DEMAND FOR BOTTLED 
BEER 


The twenty-ninth ordinary annual general 
mecting of Walker Cain Limited was held on 
July llth in London, The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Brocket (the chairman) presiding. 

In the course of his speech, the chairman 
said: Trade for the year showed a slight 
recession compared with the previous year 
due, to a large extent, to the very bad weather 
experienced last summer. The decrease, 
however, is very much less than that of the 
country as a whole, which I regard as a 
compliment to the excellence of our products, 
Draught beer tends to fall behind, due, no 
doubt, to the lack of facilities for obtaining 
refreshment on the housing estates which 
have been built since the war. As a conse- 
quence, the demand for bottled beer con- 
tinues to increase. During the year we com- 
pleted the extension of our bottling stores 
and chilling plant, and present indications are 
that we are in a good position to cater for 
any increased demand that may arise. 

e net profit at £523,069 compares with 
£567,365, showing a decrease of £44,296 
after all charges. 

The available profit of the group, including 
the amount brought forward (£523,869) from 
last year is £1,053,438. We propose that 
£135,000 be placed to property improvement 
reserve and {£26,000 to general reserves. 
Dividends to outside shareholders in sub- 
sidiary companies absorb £75,036. Parent 
company preference stock dividends take 
£88,000, the ordinary stock interim dividend 
(5S per cent.) £62,425, and the final ordinary 
dividend (11 per cent.) £131,092. After these 
allocations the balance carried forward to 
next year is £535,885, which is £12.016 more 
than last year. 

The report was adopted. 





SMITH’S POTATO CRISPS 
(1929) LIMITED 


INSISTENT DEMAND 


The twenty-second ordinary general meet- 
ing of Smith’s Potato Crisps (1929) Limited 
was held on July 11th in London. 

Mr Fermian Le Neve-Foster, the chair- 
man, after paying a tribute to the late Sir 
Herbert Morgan, said: The net profit shown 
by the consolidated profit and loss account, 
me provision for taxation and other items, 
amounts to £101,633, compared with 
£97,767 for the previous year. 

One factor common to all manufacturing 
companies for the year under review is the 
steep increase of costs of all kinds, particu- 
larly in the price of materials. We have had 
to face substantial increases on almost every- 
thing we have to buy. That in face of this 

ition we have been able, so far, to refrain 
tom raising our price of our product to the 
public of 3d. a bag and, at the same time, 
substantially maintain profits is an achieve- 
ment of management, the chief oredit for 
which must go to our founder and managing 
director, Mr Frank Smith. 

There can be no doubt that, were we able 
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J. LYONS AND COMPANY 


PLEA FOR RELAXATION OF AUSTERITY 
MR GLUCKSTEIN’S STATEMENT 


The 57th annual general meeting of J. 
Lyons and Company, Limited, was held on 
July 9 at the Trocadero Restaurant, London, 
W. Mr Montague Glhuckstein (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
‘ated statement: 

It is with very deep regret that I have to 
mention the heavy loss we suffered in the 
death of Mr Harry Salmon. 


In February we had the honour of a visit 
to Cadby Hall by H.R.H. The Princess Eliza- 
beth. er visit stirred all hearts, and her 
gracious acceptance of our welcome, and the 
lively interest she showed in all she saw, have 
left with us a proud and happy memory. 


Referring first to the company’s balance 
sheet, you will see that, in accordance with 
the resolution of the extraordinary general 
meeting held on January 17th, the nominal 
capital now stands at £10,925,000, an increase 
of £1,000,000, represented by the creation of 
further “A” Ordinary shares of £1 each. 
660,000 of these new shares have been issued 
and have now been converted into stock. 
The price at which they were issued was 
£4 10s. per share, of which the final instal- 
ment of £2 per share was not due until after 
the close of the financial year on March 31st. 
The success of the issue was gratifying, 


DIVIDENDS MAINTAINED 


The net profit for the year is £610,262, 
which shows an increase of £32,199 over last 
year’s figure of £578,063. Dividends on pre- 
ference and preferred ordinary stocks for 
the year have absorbed £269,938. We are 
recommending the payment of final dividends 
on the ordinary, “ A” ordinary and Propor- 
tional Profit capital at the same rates as last 
year, which, with the interim dividends paid 
in December last, will take £221,593. 


PROBLEM OF RISING COSTS 


The year has seen a continued and, in 
some cases, a steep rise in the cost of all raw 
materials and equipment. Increases in the 
cost of transport, both rail and road, have 
also been heavy. We wonder if those who 
decide upon these higher charges make suffi- 
cient effort to avoid imposing them; they 
seem to act as if the only way to cover any 
increases in their costs is to pass them on 
automatically to those who use the services. 
Inevitably some at least of the increases must 
be passed on to the customer; a process 

which causes us the utmost concern. because 
' there is the ever presént fear that prices 
will reach a point beyond his ability to pay 
them. Our policy has always been to keep 
the lowest possible price consistent with the 
maintenance of a high standard of quality, 
and to realise no more than the smallest 
margin of profit; often so simall that the 
slightest miscalculation can dissipate it. 

The fact that the Government has decided 
to retain subsidies on certain foodstuffs seerhs 
to involve a continuance of austerity, for the 
quantities made availab!e for consumption at 
subsidised prices cannot be unlimited. There 
is however in the case of some foodstuffs, for 
instance cheese and ham, a “two tier” 
system, permitting the consumer to purchase 
additional quantities but at a non-subsidised 
price. It would seem that the system could 
well be improved and extended to less expen- 
sive commodities after the basic ration has 
been secured. If anyone prefers to spend 
extra on food, instead of spending in other 
ways, there can surely be no serious objection 
to his being allowed to do so. Relaxation of 
austerity is desirable, and not only in quantity 


but in quality also. We welcomed the re- 
opening of the London Tea Market, but it 
was something of a burlesque to retain retail 
price control for a commodity which in the 
market is sold by auction. The effect has 
been to discourage the sending of finest 
quality teas to London. 


Despite the difficulties, however, I think 
you will agree that we have reason to be 
satisfied with the results of our year’s work, 
The achievement of these results would not 
have been possible without the loyalty and 
untiring efforts of a'l our staff. In a company 
such as this it is not only the board and the 
senior management who carry home with 
them their concern for the company’s pro- 
gress and success; there are many that might 
be termed “ middle management” who cur- 
tail their leisure and lose some sleep in striv- 
ing for the successful conduct of the com- 
pany’s business in all its branches. To them, 
and to the whole staff, I should like, and I 
am sure you will be with me, to express our 
warm thanks for their efforts and enthusiasm. 
It is good to be able to say that we maintain 
as ever a happy spirit of loyalty and enthu- 
siasm throughout the organisation. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


Addressing the meeting, the Chairman 
said: I would like to add a little to the state- 
ment that accompanied the accounts, 


Reference has been made in it to the great 
loss which the company sustained by the 
death, in October last, of Mr Harry Salmon. 
It is difficult to find adequate words to ex- 
press the value of his services to the com- 
pany or to indicate the influence he had on 
its fortunes. I recognise that I have under- 
taken a difficult task in following him in the 
chair, but I hope that the inspiration of his 
example, and the benefit of my very long 
a8sdciation with him, wil! enable me, with the 
support of my colleagues, to fulfil it fo. thé 
benefit of the company. 


The country seems to have become so 
accustomed to austerity, restriction and con- 
trol that it is in danger of losing resilience. 
Faced with a Finance Bill which penalises 
still further the risk-bearing investor by in- 
creasing profits tax and places further heavy 
burdens on industry, the attitude seemed to 
be “ it might have been worse.” This coun- 
try, and this company, were not built up in 
that spirit. If we are to get back to real 
achievement and progress, the quatities of 
enthusiasm, vigour and readiness to take 
risks—they are still to be found here—should 
be set free to operate as in the past. 


Critics, we are told, should make plain 
what they want. Very well then we want 
some relief from the spate of legislation to 
which we have been subjected for so many 
yeats. We want more freedom to buy what 
we want, where we want, and in the qualities 
we want. We want freedom to pay high real 
wages to all who contribute to our effort. 
Wages are playing a game of leap-frog with 
the cost of living. Those of half a century 
ago are often quoted as a shameful past to 
be lived down. But what could be bought 
with them is an interesting study. As one of 
our older employees put it recently: “ With 
sixpence I had a shave, a packet of cigarettes 
and half a pint of beer.” We want freedom 
to pay high real wages not only to all our 
staff, but also to those who supply the neces- 
sary capital to enable us to build, te equip, 
to experiment and to progress. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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VAB PRODUCTS 


The 14th annual general meeting of yy 
Products, Limited, was held recently ; 
London. 


Mr J. E. Hodgkin, M.LE.E., MIME, 
chairman), presided, and, in the course of |, 
speech, said: I think I may say tha: ». 
company has never stood in a stronger pp. 
tion, and thanks to the very efficient 
ment of our co-directors and managers wi, 
are responsible for our subsidiary companiey 
the figures are eminently satisfactory, in sp. 
of the very great difficulties in obtaining nes 
materials. 


The principal change in the company’; 
properties during the year has been ji 
acquisition of the business of Royse Bros, 
Limited, of Sheffield, which is proving a yy 
ful profit-earning member of our group of 
companies. 


Taxation, as you will note, requires mon 
than 70 per cent. of our net profit, which ) 
definitely discouraging to enterprise ; py 
your directors feel that shareholders shoyij 
participate to a larger extent than hither, 
which accounts for the increased dividen 
recommended in our report, 


We have a'so started a practice of plough. 
ing back into subsidiary companies a sy). 
stantial amount of their profits as a resery: 
towards future taxation liability. Therefor 
the picture is more attractive than shown }y 
the actual figures. 


Mr W. G. F: Westbrooke has been ». 
pointed managing director during the yeu, 
and is very efficiently carrying out the o 
ordination of the company’s various bui- 
nesses. 

The balance sheet and report were adopte/, 
and a final dividend of 10 per cent., makin 
20 per cent, for the year, declared. 
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TELEPHONE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


TAXATION BURDEN ON INDUSTRY 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
Telephone Manufacturing Company Limite! 
was held on July 9th in London, Mr Fred T 
Jackson, O.B.E., Comp.1.E.E. (chairman ani 
managing director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The net profit of the parent company 
amounted to £192,016; taxation at the nev 
rates takes no less than £105,603. The tou! 
dividend of £50,000 subject to income ti 
has increased by 11 per cent. only since 199 
whereas wages and salaries are more than 1 
per cent. higher. This is particularly hat 
on the 3,000 odd shareholders. Small saving 
directly or indirectly form a large part of 1s 
capital, which is the lifeblood of industry, a0 
an adequate return is essential if the supp’! 
of capital is to be maintained. Heavy taxatioa 
and mounting inflation are restricting severt'! 
the savings both of industry and of % 
individual. In the case of your company :! 
becoming increasingly difficult to retain! 
sufficient proportion of the profits with whic! 
to maintain and provide for a reasonad< 
expansion of the business. 

After referring to the progress of the su? 
sidiary companies the statement continued: 
The parent company’s turnover for 4 
showed a small increase. 41.4 per cent. of th 


output was exported, ee 
British Post Office is the company> 


principal customer in the home marks 
There is no indication as to when it w!! 
possible to recommence the development 
the telephone service in this country. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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MIDDLE WITWATERSRAND (WESTER 


AREAS) LIMITED 


REVIEW OF WIDESPREAD INTERESTS 


MR S. G. MENELL ON SUCCESS OF PIONEER WORK 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
Middle Witwatersrand (Western Areas) 
a red was held on June 27th in the Board 
koom, Anglovaal House, Fox Street, Johan- 
nesourg. 

The chairman of the company, Mr S. G. 
Menell, presided, and, in the course of his 
wddress, said: 

The net profit for the year was £407,767 
compared with the previous year’s figure of 
(176,615. Provision for taxation together 
with expenses in connection with a quotation 
for the company’s shares on the Paris Bourse 
absorbed £83,118, leaving £324,649 which, 
.dded to the balance from the previous year, 
et £546,257 to be carried forward on 
appropriation account. 


At the date of the balance-sheet the book 
value of investments was. £1,179,453, com- 
pared with the previous year’s figure of 
(484,126. The book value of the quoted 
nvesiments in the company’s portfolio was 
£ 1,026,962 while the market value of such 
avestments was £1,735,329. 


During the year further capital was called 
up on our holding of Kennecott-Anglovaal 
Exploration Company, Limited, shares. The 
jem shares in subsidiary companies £41,977, 
e company’s holding of 203,597 
khares in New Klerksdorp Gold Estates, 
limited, and 10,000 shares in S.A. Base 


Minerals, Limited. 


At today’s date, the company has over 
£700,000 cash working capital available to 
cover the contemplated expenditure on the 
several operauions being conducted by the 
company. 


ORANGE FREE STATE INTERESTS— 
SAND RIVER AREA 


Merriespruit Flotation—Subsequent to my 
eddress (0 shareholders last year, advice was 
eceived that the Hon. the Minister of Mines 
had agreed to grant the company its second 
mining lease in respect of approximately 
830 claims immediately to the south of the 
ginia and Harmony mines. 


Merriespruit (Orange Free State) Gold 
lining Company, Limited, was formed to 
ork this second lease area. 


Merriespruit Mine.—Progress continues to 
pe made with shaft-sinking and with the 
er acuivies necessary to bring a large new 
mine to production, and full advantage is 
peng taken of the adjacent situation of the 
‘7gimia mine for the conjoint opening-up of 
H€ WO mines. 

Progress has been maintained on shaft- 
hnking, building construction and installation 
{ equipment at Virginia-mine. It is pleasing 
fo note that the breaking of world shaft- 
‘aking records at No. 3 shaft during March 
nd April this year has appreciably advanced 
* date on which development operations 
od be commenced in the upper levels of the 
Other Farms in the Sand River Area.— 
he farms Zomersveld 395, Gelukspan 394 
“ poruons 2 and 4 of La Riviera 289, 
Calling 1.227 morgen approximately, adjoin- 
& the Virginia and y mines, are the 
bject of an agreement between the company 
ad New Consolidated Free State Explora- 
: Company, Limited, for the exploration 

‘joint mining area in which your company 


ill be entitled to Darticipation rights. 


In this area, New Consolidated Free State 
Exp!oration Company, Limited, have 
announced encouraging results obtained from 
Boreholes S.A.P.1, S.A.H.1, SH.D.1 and 
S.S.D.1 drilled on the farm Saaiplaas No. 690. 


Drilling in this area is being continued, 


ODENDAALSRUS AREA 


The farms Van den Heevers Rust, Klein 
Begin, Britspan and Stephanus Rust form 
portion of a block of ground which is the 
subject of an agreement between the com- 
pany and Genera] Exploration Orange Free 
State, Limited, for the exploration of 
mining areas in the Odendaalsrus district. 
In the event of it being decided to make an 
application for a mining lease your com- 
pany and General Exploration Orange Free 
State, Limited, will, subject to existing 
rights, participate in the vendor and sub- 
scription rights pro rata to the estimated 
payable tonnage contributed by each com- 
pany. The first company formed to take 
cession of a mining lease in respect of this 
ground will be under the administration of 
Anglo-Transvaal Consolidated Investment 
Company, Limited. Your company will re- 
ceive a minimum of 25 per cent. of all 
vendor and subscription rights in such first 
mining company. 

Drilling to date has indicated that the 
highly payable upper reefs intersected in 
boreholes K.1, TV.2, VDH.1 and borehole 
No. 1 on Rosedale 898 extend over a dis- 
tance of some four miles. 


In addition, boreholes V.D.H.S_ and 
V.D.H.6 are being drilled by your company 
on joint account with General Exploration 
Orange Free State, Limited, and W.N:5 is 
being drilled by General Exploration Orange 
Free State, Limited, on joint account with 
your company. 


PARTICIPATION RIGHTS 


The company retains its right (subject 
to a maximum of £50,000 in respect of any 
one flotation) to subscribe for 20 per cent. 
of any working capital for which Lydenburg 
Estates, Limited, is entitled to subscribe in 
respect of the turning to account of certain 
of its properties and interests in the Orange 
Free State. 


STILFONTEIN-HARTEBEESTFONTEIN AREA 


In the area south of Stilfontein Gold 
Mining Company’s lease area, known as the 
Lucas block, drilling has beén continued jin 
order to demarcate the extent of the reef- 
bearing ground. Seven boreholes are at 
present in progress. 

It is anticipated that two mines may 
eventually be established on the Lucas block 
and on certain adjoining ground. 

Your company retains its interest in the 
Stilfontein Gold Mining Company, 
Limited, where good progress has been 
made during the twelve months under 
review. 


KENNECOTT-ANGLOVAAL EXPLORATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Your company retains its interest in 
Kennecott-Anglovaal Exploration Com- 
pany, Limited, which is engaged in pros- 
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peciting in the Northern Free State and 
Western and Northern Transvaal. No 


results of importance have been obtained 
to date, 


NEW KLERKSDORP GOLD ESTATES, LIMITED 


The tonnage crushed for the year was 
104.450 tons, and the working profit was 
£28,041. Included in this working profit is 
the sum of £3,056 received from the sale of 
gold at enhanced prices. 


The payable ore reserve as at December 
31, 1950, was estimated to amount to 
578,000 tons, having an average value of 
2.58 dwts. over a stoping width of 70.1 in. 

Progress has been maintained with con- 
struction work to increase the capacity of 
the reduction works to 16,000 tons per 
month. 


KLERKSDORP TOWNLANDS 


Since the close of the year your company 
exercised an option to purchase the mineral 
rights of the eastern portion of the Klerks- 
dorp Townlands, measuring approximately 
4,556 morgen. 


Tt is the present intention that any mine or 
mines developed on the Klerksdorp Town- 
lands will be developed by New Klerksdorp 
Gold Estates, Limited. 


The report was adopted. 





ROYTON TEXTILE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


GOOD PROGRESS DURING YEAR 


The second annual general meeting of the 
Royton Textile Corporation Limited was 
held on July 12, 1951, at the offices of the 
TY slags Col. J. B. Gartside, D.S.O., 

iy TD, D.L., J.P., the chairman, 
presiding. 

The secretary read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors. 
The following is the chairman’s statement, 
which had been circulated with the report 
ond. accounts for the year ended March 31, 

The accounts presented cover the first full 
year’s trading the Corporation and need 
little comment from me, being self-explana- 
tory and easily understood. I do feel, how- 
ever, you would wish me to point out a few 
of the salient features. 

After providing {£52,633 depreciation and 
£208,144 for taxation on the year’s profits, 
the net profit for the year is £173,592, as 
compared with £107,599 for the nine months 
ended March 31, 1950. 


M.C. 


TAXATION PROVISION 
The amount of £83,000 transferred from 


- profit and loss appropriation account calls for 


some explanation and arises by reason of the 
normal method adopted of assessing Income 
Tax Schedule “D” on the preceding year’s 
profits. As a consequence it is necessary in 
one or other of the first three years’ trading 
of a new company to make provision for the 
current tax payable on the actual profits 
earned and also for the future tax which is 
assessed on those same profits. 
The board feel sure that you will agree that 
in view of the very satisfactory profits earned, 
ision should be made as early as 
ible for all current and future taxation, 
this course has been adopted by making 
of £83,000. Thus some two- 
ds gross t goes to our insatiable 
the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

to balance sheet, £43,019 has 
received on account of the re-equipment 
er the Cotton Spinning (Re-equip- 
bsidy) Act, 1948. 
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Stock reserve £30,000, a very mocessary 
provision. It is to be noted thar the cost of 
raw cotton at 53d. is some 22d. per Ib. dearer 
than a year ago—3ld.—and compares with 
5d. in 1938 

Of the additions to fixed stock this year, 
£67,564, some £51,000 will rank for the sub- 
sidy grant. 

Our commitments for new machinery and 
ancillary equipment amount to £170,000. 


ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURE 


Fach £ of Per- 
Expenditure centage 
s d 

13 8-85 Cotton 


2 3-85 Wages and Nat. Health Insurances 11-605 


11-30 Maintenance and Trade Expenses. 4-705 
2 O-BS Tee... «. soe bicccesmeseecs 10-22: 
5+OD . Diwitiilee « isos oe ke ceo 1-455 








RE-EQUIPMENT PROGRESS 


The re-equipment programmes instigated 
by the Transferor Companies in 1945-46, and 
implemented by the Corporation, are 
materialising ; progress cannot be considered 
a3 satisfactory as had been anticipated, but 
when complete our plant will be capable of 
producing quality cotton yarns under modern 
practices, conditions and the full utilisation 
of labour. 

Holly Mill is being converted-to be capable 
of producing rayon yarns as and when raw 
material is available. 

The labour position, whilst slightly better 
than a year ago, still leaves our mills with 
machines standing idle, and, whilst our pro- 
lucton during the past year has increased, 
ve are still below our capacity to produce. 

The raw cotton situation gives cause for 
grave amxiety in the coming year, not only 
as cegards quality, but also as to the avail- 
ability of the raw material, During the past 
year, by the kind forbearance of our customers 
ind the ability of our managers and opera- 
tives, substitute cottons have been used to a 
degree never before experienced. 


SURVEY OF THE INDUSTRY 


Our order book is satisfactory; we have 
made every effort to keep faith with our cus- 
tomers who supply the utility programme. 
We are now supplying yarn in larger pack- 
1ges in cop, cone, cheese and beam ; and new 
ring yarn now in production at Vine Mill is 
giving every satisfaction. By the installation 
of ancillary machinery we are keeping 
abreast of the changing conditions which are 
a feature of the weaving section of the indus- 
try. To this end we welcome the suggestion 
that a survey of the industry should be 
made in order that the manifeld changes 
which are taking place could be co-ordinated. 

During the year our managing director has 
visited the U.S.A. and Egypt and has had the 
opportunity to study the various methods 
of spinning and weaving operative in those 
countries. 

From the foregoing you will gather that 
whilst we have made progress much remains 
to-be done and teething difficulties to over- 
come. The present year should, however, 
see us further on our way to building up an 
organisation comparable with any in the 
industry. 

I would like on your behalf to express 
thanks to the management, officials, staff and 
all employees at the mills, for the loyal and 
splendid service they have rendered during 
the year which has resulted in the produc- 
tion of so very satisfactory a result. 

Mr F. Brewer and Mr Harold Hasty 
were re-elected directors. 


A final dividend of 10 per cent. (less: in- 


come tax) was declared making 15 per cent. 
(fess income tax) for the year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


RICHARD COSTAIN 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY FINANCIAL POSITION 
BALANCED SPREAD OF RESOURCES 


MR R. R. COSTAIN ON THE 
OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
Richard Costain Limited, was held on July 
llth at Rodney House, Chichester Street, 
Dolphin Square, London, S.W.1, Mr R. R. 
Costain, C.B.E. (chairman and joint man- 
aging director) presiding. 

The secretary (Mr L. Richards, A.S.A.A.), 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1950: 

The accounts for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, show a small increase in profits, 
the greater part of which is absorbed by 
additional taxation. The net profit of the 
group, after providing for tax, amounts to 

82,010, of which 41 per cent. will be 
absorbed by the dividend on the preference 
capital and the proposed ordinary dividend, 
leaving the balance of 59 per cent. to 
strengthen the reserves of the group. The 
board recommends a dividend of 10 per cent., 
less tax, on the ordinary share capital, and, 
after placing £8,522 to the capital redemption 
reserve fund and £30,363 to general reserve, 
the balance on profit and loss account. is 
increased by £3,923. 


EFFECT OF RENT RESTRICTION ACTS 


The consolidated balance sheet shows a 
satisfactory position and indicates the 
balanced spread of the group’s resources 
between freehold and leasehold properties on 
the one hand and general contracting work 
on the other. Capital and revenue reserves 
are shown in the balance sheet at £775,558 
as compared with the ordinary capital of 
£507,985. I should mention that the free- 
hold and leaschold properties are almost 
entirely included in the balance sheet at pre- 
war cost, less amortisation, and that the 
current replacement cost would exceed this 
by several million pounds. Unfortunately, 
the operation of the Rent Restriction Acts 
constitutes an increasing burden on property 
owners who have to bear the heavily in- 
creased cost of repairs and maintenance as 
well as the service costs associated with flat 
properties. I am glad to say that practically 
all the tenants of Dolphin Square have 
shown an understanding of the position and 
have co-operated voluntarily in agreeing to 
a moderate increase in rentals to cover part 
of the heavier costs of operating and main- 
taining the property and its essential 
services. 

No account has been taken in the balance 
sheet of our claim for compensation under 
the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947. 


OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT POLICY 


In my statement last year I referred to the 
establishment of business in new areas, I 
am pleased to report that our policy of over- 
seas development has been well justified: 
we have now overcome the teething troubles 
inseparable from operations of this nature, 
and I believe that our Overseas interests are 
— firmly established on a profit-earning 

asis. 

At home we were entrusted with the major 
part of the work on the Festival of Britain 
South Bank site and the River Wall, and this 
work was completed either before or on 
scheduled dates. On the other side of the 
river the important block of Government 
offices in Whitehall is nearing completion. 
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STEEL SUPPLIES CONCERN 


The volume of work on hand js 5,»;, 
factory and includes several important civil 
engineering contracts. We are, howe 
seriously concerned in regard to the supp), 
of steel: the shortage which has arisen 55 
suddenly and acutely is bound to have , 
marked effect on the progress of our contr= 
work. Even as regards our pre-stressaj 
concrete activities which use a minimum 
steel, production has had to be severly 
curtailed. , 

We have made a considerable contriburio, 
to open-cast coal production during the Iny 
few years, but I regret to say that this work 
over a period of time has not proyaj 
economic. 


THE OUTLOOK 


It is, under present circumstances, jm. 
possible to make any statement as to futur 
prospects. I can only say that the group’ 
organisation is in a highly efficient condition, 
and in the absence of circumstances which 
we cannot control we should be able to oon. 
tinue the steady progress and strengthening 
of our reserves which have been maintained 
for many years. 

I am sorry to report that Lord Clwyd, 
who has been associated with the company 
for 18 years, has decided not to offer himself 
for re-election as a director. His advice an! 
support have always been of great value wy 
the company. 

Finally, I must express our appreciation 
of the hard work and loyalty of all member 
of our organisation at home and abro 
which have produced the satisfactory resuls 
shown by the accounts. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
and the dividend of 10 per cent. on th: 
ordinary shares was approved. 

The retiring director, Brigadier A. % 
Bonn, was re-elected and the remuneration 
of the joint auditors, Messrs James Wore 
and Sons and Messrs Peat Marwick 
Mitchell and Company, having been fixed, 
the proceedings terminated. 

























HAYDEN -NILOS LIMITED 


EXPANSION OF HOME 
AND EXPORT SALES 


CAPITALISATION OF £50,000 


APPROVED 
The fourth ordinary general meeting af 
Hayden-Nilos Limited, was held 


July 11th at the Waldorf Hotel, Londos, 
W.C. ; 
Commander Robert H. Bristowe, D.5.0, 
chairman of the company, presided. ‘a 
The following is his address which bud 
been circulated to shareholders with the 
report and accounts for the year endo 
March 31, 1951: ' 
You wil! notice from the directors repo 
that Sir Eric Young has joined the board. > 
Eric’s coal mining expérience of condito® 
both at home and abroad will be of incsi 
able value to the company, and it gives m 
very great pleasure to welcome him to-day. 
The consolidated net profit for the ye" 
after . taxation non-recurring items, © 
£103,933, which together with the amovt 
brought forward of £58,881, less the amoutt 
capitalised of £38,117, makes an avails 
balance of £124,697. The first and second 
interim dividends of 25 per cent. and 30 Pp 
cent, respectively have already been Pp 
absorbing in total £45,375. Your direc! 
do not propose to pay a final dividend. ¥% 
will be asked at a later meeting to sancti 
the capitalisation of £50,000, and if this 5 
passed the balance to carry forward on ps" 
and ‘oss account will be £29,322 as ag3% 
£20,764 last year 
Increasing benefit fas been received & 
year from the works extension and the i 
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he “Mark 15” belt fastening 
‘xem—to voth of which I referred last year, 
” re has been an appreciabie expansion in 


ction of t 


‘ * home and export sales. During the year 
m phen of the company again visited the 
* Bsa. and Canada. Your directors are con- 
. ient that in both these countries——where a 
isfactory business has already been estab- 
ched—there are good reasons for antici- 
 Hiering continued expansion. 
Your management has spent much time 
. the development of the overseas market, 
nd it Will be of interest to shareholders to 
ow that the company has targe and increas- 
. ng markets in 41 countries. 
The canteen which opened last December 
as been well patronised by the company’s 
mplovees. It is fitted with the most modern 
ppliances, and provides facilities which are 
pviously much appreciated. I mentioned 
st year that negotiations for a lease of land 
nse to the works were proceeding, and I 
in now report that the ‘ease has been 
pained. Building will begin as soon as the 
cessary licence has been obtained. : 
Congratulations are due to the managi 
irector, Mr Edwin Thompson, and office an 
orks personnel, who have by their industry, 
mthusiasm and loyalty made such results 
possible. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
At s subsequent extraordinary general 
necting a reso'ution was passed capitalising 
£50,000 by the issue of 200,000 shares in the 
oportion of one new share for every three 
ie on July 2, 1951. 















“f/ FOY MORGAN AND 
“1 COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Timber Agents and Brokers) 


SIR GERALD LENANTON’S 
STATEMENT 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
oy Morgan and Company, Limited, was 
: id on July 11th at the o of the com- 
vi pany, 16, Eastcheap, London, E.C.3. Mr 
urbert Lenanton presided in the absence of 
¢ chairman, Sir Gerald Lenanton. 


The following is the statement by the 
airman which had been circulated with 
¢ report and accounts for the year 
December 31, 1950:— 


Experience of trading conditions during 
950 has confirmed the doubts expressed in 

penultimate paragraph of my Statement 
hich accompanied last year’s Accounts, and 
he Trading Profit of your Company for the 
year ended December 31st last, including 
income from Investments, is £126,335, com- 
pared with £149,619 im the previous year. 
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After providing for taxation, the dividends 
paid on the preference and ordinary shares, 
and additional remuneration to Directors, it 
is perpoecd to transfer £5,000 to the prefer- 
ence Share Redemptior. Fund and £5,000 to 
Pensions Account. ‘ihe Reserve for Con- 
tingencies of £10,000 is no longer required. 

During the year an unexpected oppor- 
tunity occurred to sell an overseas asset of 
the Company. This transaction resulted in a 
profit over Balance Sheet valuation at cost 
of £39,000, and your Directors recommend 
that this exceptional capital profit, less distri- 
bution profits tax, be paid to the ordinary 
shareholders as a capital bonus, leaving a 
balance to be carried forward of £107,245, 
compared with £72,148 in 1949. 

The trading prospects for the year 1951 
are better. 

The purchase of Softwood from certain 
countries has been freed from control, and 
the Softwood Agents’ pooling arrangement 
has come to an end. 


PROGRESS MAINTAINED 


Your Directors are satisfied that the steps 
which I mentioned in the final paragraph 
of my Statement last year, to meet the 
changed conditions, have been wisely taken, 
and that your Company is equipped to obtain 
at least its previous share of the mer? 
import of Softwood. The Hardwood, Ply- 
wood and Wallboard departments continue 
to maintain the progress shown in the past 
two years. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
and the dividend distribution was approved. 

The retiring directors, Mr R. V. 
and Mr N. E. Graydon, were re-elected and 
the remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
Hope Agar and Company, was fixed. 

The special resolution amending we 
Articles of Association was also passed an 
the proceedings then terminated. 





MILFORD STEAM 
TRAWLING COMPANY 


MR J. M. WHITTINGTON’S 
STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the 
Milford Steam Trawling Company, Limited, 
was held on July 11th, at the Great Western 
Royal Hotel, Paddington, London, Mr J. 
M. Whittington (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 

The fishing industry surely touched 
bottom in 1950. The distant water interests 
had to organise a restriction scheme and new 
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ships were ted up on poe from the 
builders’ yard. In most ports 25 per cent. 


of the fleet was laid up for a time. Landed 
weight in England and Wales fell by 13.3 per 
cent. and the average realised price remained 
practically unchanged at about 47d. per Ib.; 
so much for the exploitation of the house- 
wife. Fortunately for us the average value 
for hake increased from 92s. to 114s. per 
cwt., and 3} months of control are covered 
by the better figure. We had always con- 
tended that the Wee of Food’s price for 
this fish was unfair and oppressive. Accord- 
ing to the Economic Survey for 1951, the 
consumption per head of fish (with which is 
aggregated poultry and game) declined by 
20 per cent., compared with 1949 and sur- 
prisingly was 13.4 per cent. below that for 
1938. In passing it may be noted that the 
decline in consumption of meat between 1938 
and 1950 was only about 14 per cent. No 
doubt most people still believe that vast 
quantities of fish at extortionate prices were 
forced down their throats last year, but I 
hope stockholders who may read these 
figures will be better informed. 

The powers given to the White Fish 
Authority are wide; it remains to be seen 
what use is made of them. The Authority 
itself appears to have no powers to over-ride 
the Ministry of Food in the important 
matters of domestic price and foreign imports. 
So far as I can see, there is nothing to pre- 
vent that Minister reimposing the bad old 
control system or importing unlimited quan- 
tities of foreign-caught fish, and the 
Authority would be powerless to prevent it. 
This is a fundamental weakness which no 
well-meant assurances can remove. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


Addressing the meeting the chairman said: 

Since my statement was compiled, we 
have sold to foreign buyers the 10-year-old 
m.t. Milford Marquis at a profit of some 
£17,500 over book value. Ships’ trading 
account had benefited little from this ship 
in recent years, and charges for depreciation 
and interest will be reduced by some £3,500 
a year. From the proceeds all short term 
debt has been repaid and cash resources re- 
plenished. 

Provisional accounts for four months to 
April 30th confirm the impression that 
profits are now being earned. There was a 
modest surplus of £2,678 for this period 
after meeting all charges including deprecia- 
tion and interest: there should be no liabi- 
lity for taxation for some years. Since April 
30th, trade has been maintained at around 
the same level. 

The report was adopted. 
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ecto of Personnel with the 
‘ Na) training and experience. 
YT quire a 
he confidence 
ould be an advant Be 
“lary and is pensionable, 
nd experience in confidence to Box 685. 










\ WELL-KNOWN INDUSTRIAL COMPANY, with headquarters 
plications for the post of Deputy to the 
m / prospect of succession within a few 
The desirable qualifications are a University Degree, indus- 
Age about 35 years. ' 
man of broad intereats, who would succeed in securing 
of highly qualified technical staff. 

appointment carries a four-figure 
Please send full details of qualifications 


SS Company, with factories in London and Edinburgh, 
A 


seeks Productio 
position, Essentia 


The duties | 64. 


Engineer to ultimately oecupy — executive 
c 


qualifications: (1) engineering kground, 


(2) modern production methods, (3) time and motion study, (4) rate 
fixing, (5) work and method analysis, Onl 
qualities need apply.—Write Box 6175, 
Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C.3. 
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rost-Smith Advertising, 





Service experience 


' mercial appointment here or abroad. Not afr 
| Write Box 495, Reynells’, 44, Chancery Lane, W.C.2 
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nancial end Office Management, ex 
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y= BRITISH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT invites applica- 
‘ions for appointment es Information Officer (Financial and 

good worki 
ence in eit 


(XOMPANY Executive and Solicitor, under 50, with wide experience 
in Commercial affairs, business organisation and connections in 
Britain, Dominions and 
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r industry or | Merchandising and 
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es Pensicen scheme.— 


and 


OME years ago 
‘ pth rec ht this country, 
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Cduet. Consult SAMSON” ARK ot 
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wany in Nairobi, Kenya. 
rsonality, able control a accountants over 
install, 
Married man with children preferred. 
plus free house. 
Nest details in strictest confidence 
c/o 95, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
we initiated advertising for a branded product 
Its name is now a synonym for 
do as much for ur 
K & CO. LTD., 57/61, Mortimer 


Candidates 
if necessary, new economics graduate 
Salary 
Home have every 


OUNG reed required “ Le § penggens as Development Manager in 
international company dealin hew processes. 

referred, Becetion 

—Apply in handwriting, Box 686, 


Science or 
t prospects. London office. 





‘OR SALE.—Keesings Archives, 1946, to date 8 vols., perfect condi- 
tion.—Offers to Box 684. 





POR SAl2.— The Keonamist, July 1, 1944—June 30, 1961.” Complete 
unbound, Offers to Box 691, 





AYTONS Wine Merchants, 


W.1, are also party caterers, 


2a, Duk 


xe Street (Manchester Square), 
elbeck 


8808, 1864, 
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Labour Conditions in Canada 


Information on available labour, transportation, power and 
kindred subjects, is of vital importance to business men who 
may be planning to establish factories in Canada. The Royal 
Bank of Canada is a convenient source of reliable informa- 


tion on these subjects. Please address your enquiries to the 
Foreign Business Department at either of our London Offices. 


London Offices: 
6 Lothbary, E.C.2. B. Strath, Mer. 
2-4 Cockspur Street, S.W.1. R. B. Murray, Mgr. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA Over 750 branches in 


Office. M , Canada, the West Indies, 
Heed Aree Central & South America 
Offices in New York & Paris 





Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability. 





ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
DIVIDEND No. 256 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 2) per _cent., 
being at the rate of 10 per cent, per annum, upon the paid-up Capital 
Stock of the Bank, has been declared for the three months ending 
August 31, 1951, and will be PAYABLE at the Bank and its branches 
on and after September 1, 1951, to Shareholders of record July 31, 


1951. 
By Order. of the Board, 
T. H, ATKINSON, General Manager. 

July 12, 1951. 

CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK. 1952 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN in order to prepare the Warrants 
for interest due September Ist next, the BALANCES of the several 
accounts in the above-mentioned stock will be struck on the night 
of August Ist, and that on and after August 2nd, the stock will be 
transferable ex dividend. 

For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 
(Registrars of the above Stock) 
G. A, D. HARRISON, Manager. 

Circus Place, London Wall, B.C.2. July 9, 1951. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 

Applications are invited pom aduates of any University for a 
Dougias Knoop Research Fellowship. The Fellow will be required 
to undertake research in Ecoéhomics in the University of Shéffield. 

The value of the Fellowship will be £425 a year, and will normally 
be tenable for three years. 

Applications (three copies) indicating the line of research proposed 
by the applicant, and including. the names and addresses of three 
referees, and, if desired, copies of testimonials, should reach the 
Registrar, The University, Sheffield (from whom further particulars 
may be obtained), by September 1, 1951. Official application forms 
are not provided. A. W. CHAPMAN, Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE GOLD COAST 

Applications are invited for the Chair of Economics. 

Consolidated Salary £2,000 annum. Family Allowance £100 per 
annum per child (maximum per annum) or £50 per annum per 
child (maximum £150 per anntim) for cbil ren resident in the Gold 
Coast. Outfit allowance £60 on first a nitment, F.S.S.U. Free 
passages for members of staff, wives and children (up to a maximum 
of three) on appointment, retirement and annual leave in the United 
Kingdom. Part furnished fr ential accommodation at rent not 
more than 10 per cent of 6a - 

Applications (six copies) ¢ full_particulars of qualifications 
and experience and the hree referees should be addressed 
to the Secretary, Inter-Un rene or Higher Education in 
the Colonies, 1, Gordon Square, ndon, W.C.1, from whom further 
information may be obtained, Closing date July $1, 1951. 


TINE is so easy to enjoy; 8e@ if you have a natural palate: enter 
the Wine-Tasting Contre First prize, a week among the 
vines. No charge whatever. ng date for ist Round is August 
30th! Don’t delay!—Apply The Friends of Wine, 1, Vintners Place, 
London, E.C.4. 


Youre lady required to act as assistant to the Research Officer 
& of a leading London gee ee Agency. Applicant must ‘have 
interest In or experience of Collection of facts about people and 
Laps Gome cpathemetin o> lity on ,Shorthand-typing neces- 
sary. 3 pos ers a first-rate o un to acquire k 1 

ot market research and advertising. Write Box 699. ri be i 


renee wr B.SC.ECON. 














Tuition for 


The London University B.Sc. Econ, Degree is'a valuable qualification for statisti 
research and welfare work in commerce afd industry, and for teaching or sduinisteative 
posts under Education authorities, ete. The degree is open to all without ‘University 
residence. You may prepare for the three examinations at home under the ex 
gidenceo! Welsey Hall (est. 1894) : fees are reasonable, and may be paid by instalments, 


Prospectus irom the Director | WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
PLETE ER RES oy, 


‘Printed in Great Britain by St. Crementrs Press, Lrp., Portugal St, K ingsw. a Wit Kens oS 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James's, London, $.W.1. U.S. Representative: Ro S. Farley, UL, Boney eee ei, THE Economist 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHA | 
BANKING CORPORA NAT] 


neuine in the aoe viper Kong i 
7 is " } 
The Liability of Members os ote o the manner presoribed by Ordicancs as 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND YPAIO UP - .- «. . 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLI ot 7 ee lf 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS~ - += ~- « . 120,900 


’ . Gray, . w :. 
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BURMA CHINA (Coa) «= INDIA MALAYA (Oon.) NORTH 
CEYLON Suaiow Caloutts “ke Bern 8O (omy 
a Tientata INDO-OHIN 4 Muar Tawa 
*Aamoy Doawa (JAVA) Saigon Singapore "nats —™ 
*Canton Djakarta JAPAN yo ae ia 
*Chefoo ( Road) eam 
*Dairea KUROPS Patani Bangkok 
*Foochow Hamburg Yokohama ‘Anson UNITED 
*Hankow Lyons MALAYA NORTH KINGDOM 
*Barbia HONG KONG Oasmeroa BORNEO Laadoa 
*Moukden H Kong Highlands Branei Towa USA. 
*Nankiag K m Ipoh Jesseiton Now York 
Peking Mongkok Johore Bahru Koala Bolalt Franolasg 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
ty og ve service as Trustees and Bxecators is also undertaken by the Bank's True 
p a 








HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 











B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CoO 


Established 1858 






























BANKERS 





We specialise in all financial transactions wih 
The Netherlands 


54, 55 & 56,. Threadneedle Street, London, £.¢? 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 





CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER | 


THE REFUGE 
WILL SAFEG VARD THE FUTURE 


ROYAL WANSTEAD SCHOOL 


The Governi Body invite applications for the post of Secretary 
to the above School. Candidates must have had experience t 
accountancy methods relating to the educational requirements o 
Boarding Schools: preparation for Meetings of the Governing Body: 
the drafting of Reports and the control of non-teaching staffs. |: 
is desirable also that applicants should have a working knowleis 
of the Education Act in order to give effect to the co-ordination of th 
five independent departments, Nursery, Preparatory, Primary ani 
Secondary (boys and girls) which the Governing Body control. 

Commencing salary is £900 per annum. There is a pension schem 
in operation and a house is provided for which an annual charge i 
£50 is payable. 

Applications must be addressed to the Chairman, Royal Wansteal 
School, and endorsed on the envelope “ Application,’’ and sent in 0 
ee — Ae! Bove 1951. 

rther particulars can be obtained from the Acting Secretary, 
Royal Wanstead School, Wanstead, E.1i1. 


APPOINTMENT OF STATISTICIAN 


The Council _ invite applications tor ointment if 
Statistician, who will be responsible, under the ny coment for 
the statistical work of the Council. Candidates must pees bolt 
high qualifications in economies and statistics and also practic 
experience of the application of statistical principles to industry a 
commerce. The appointment will carry with it membership of! 
pension scheme, and the successful candidate will be required (o ps 
& medical examination. Commencing salary will be not less ¢ 
£1,500 a year. Applications, giving full particulars of qualificatiom 
and experience, should reach the unde within one month 0 
the publication of this advertisement.—F. G, Brewer, Secretary, 
Gas Council, 1, Grosvenor Place, London, 8.W.1. 
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— “te NEED REPRESENTATION IN BRAZIL * 
Consult J. D. Magalhaies—Ca 0; 
Member of the: Ametions Probes en Conan for Bradle 
Associacho Comercial do Rio de Janeiro, Bri Chamber of Com 
meree in Brazil Inc., Liga do Comercio do Rio de Janeiro, # 

Vises 00d, et 


Purchasin : 
Ft go ng Agent for is, raw material, sugar, W 


: steel ves, machinery, 
implements, chemicals, wheat, etc, for: Investments # 
capital in enterprises, etc., outright importer. 2 

SSISTANT to Production Control er is required by lav 
A mass production ‘qo : ge ; stetemtive industria! 


experience and statistical ground d acadel 
qualifications desirable, rhe’ age “ae — tad commencits 


salary will be appropriat ibility. T™ 
selected candidate is able to pHi.) immmedlavely, The position ofiet 
considerable prospects for the t man.—Apply to Person 
Manager, Harris Lebus, ited, Fikebury Works, Tottenham, N.l' 


OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 135 














Bwsparer, LT» 


-" 
1, Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, July 14, 1951. 


